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The Romans inveſt the City of Veij, which coſts them 
en Tears Siege. A Tribune of the People pro- 
1 poſe to make that 7 a Second Rome, by ſending 

Ha 


If of the Senate, of the Knights, and of the Peo- 
ple, to inhabit it. The Senators, with much ffrug- 
ling, bring this Deſign to nothing. Camillus being 

oY. 91, II, | B attack'd | 
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attach d by the Tribunes, leaves Rome, and takes 
Refuge in Ardea. An Army of Gauls, commanded 
y Brennus, penetrates into Tuſcany, and befiges 
lufium. The Tuſcans beg Succour of the Ro- 
mans. Theſe latter ſolicit Brennus by Ambaſſa- 
dors, who, through their Imprudence, oblige that 
General to declare War againft their Country. The 
Battel of Allia. Rome taken and burnt. The Siege 
of the Capitol. Camillus Dictator. The Gauls 
cut in pieces. Rome rebuilt, Manlius Capitoli- 
nus accuſed of aſpiring to be made. King of Rome, 
is thrown beadlong from the Toprof the Capitol. 
After a great many Cabals and Stirs, which the Þ 
Plebeians had in vain made, to procure one of the 
Places in the Conſulſhip for their own Body, they at 
laſt obtain what they ſo earneſtly deſire ; and owe this 
Succeſs to the Tears of a Woman. Sext ius is the 
Fr ft Plebe ian Conſul, The Præture: The Curüle 
Adility. Theſe Two New Dignities are appro- 
riated to the Patricians, in 1 7 oh of the Ple- 
(5-15 C. Licinius Stolo, Anthor of the Lex 
Licinia, is the firft that is puniſhed for violating 
Zt. f . 


sI Es the Eaſe of the Peo- 4 
ple, the Senate in allotting |? 
warm Funds for the Payment of the 
Troops, had at the fame Time 
a Viewof enabling themſelves 2 
to carry on the War farther, 2? 
and maintain it longer. Be- 
5 | fore this Regulation, they did 
not ſo much make War as Incurſions, which were 
generally terminated by one Battel. Theſe petty Z 
Wars laſted not above Twenty or Thirty Days, 
and oftentimes not ſo long; the Soldiers, for want 
of Pay, not being able to keep the Field for a 8 
Jorg Time together. But when the Senate fav“ 
It in their Power to keep up a regular Body of 
| | | Troops 


— : , 
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Glory of this War. 
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Troops at all Times, they formed greater Projects, Year of 
and laid a Deſign to beſiege Veij, one of the Rome, 
ſtrongeſt Places in Italy, the Bulwark of ITuſcany, ““ 
and which yielded to Rome neither in the Valour 
nor Wealth of its Inhabitants. 

The Tx/cans lived under a Republic like the Sa- 


ins, the Volſci, the Romans, and moſt of the other 


Nations of Haly. The City of Veij only, which 
was the moſt powerful of that Community, had 
lately chofen themſelves a King ; and this Change 


in the Government, had made the other Petty 


States of that Province leſs zealous for its Inte- 

reſts. | ” 
The Romans inform'd of this Indifference, re- 

ſolved to take Revenge for the Devaſtations which 


the Veientes had made in the Territory of Rome. 


After having put an advantageous Concluſion to 
the War againſt the Volſci, they made it their 
whole Care to raiſe ſuch a powerful Army, as 
might be anſwerable to the Greatneſs of this En- 
terprize. | | — > 
Livy tells us, they choſe Eight Military Tribunes Dec. 1. I. 
on purpoſe ; which had never been known before 3- & & 
in the Repnblick, tho' other Hiſtorians take notice 
but of Six. We find another Difference in Au- 
thors, upon occaſion of this Siege: Some place the 
Tribunate of M. Furins Camillus, and of Appius 


= Clandins Craſſus, in the 348th Year of Rome ; and 


others ſay, they did not attain that Dignity til! 
the 350th. Neither is it very certain whether Ca- val. Max, 
mnillus was not rather Cenſor this Year, than Mili- I. 2. c. 9. 
tary Tribune. Whichſoever of theſe different Opi- 


2 nions be right, we ſhall find by the Sequel of this 


Hiſtory, that theſe Two Magiſtrates had the Chief 
Appius was Grandſon of the Decemvir, and Son 
of another Appius Claudius, who was Military Ji. 
bune in the 229th Year froni the Foundation of 
Rome. This Conformity of both Names, which 
| B 2 . we. 
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Year of 


Rome, 


348. 
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we ſo often. meet with in the Senators of the Clay- 
dian Family, ſhows that they were all the Eldeſt 
Sens of their Houſe, according to the Practice of 


Rome, where the Eldeſt Son always bore the ſame 
Name as his Father; whereas the younger were di- 


{tinguithed by Names, either from the Order of 


their Birth, or from the Time or Hour in which 


they were named. 2 ſtay d at Rome to curb 
u 


the Tribunes, and to ſuppreſs the uſual Seditions of 
the People; Camillus in Quality of Military Tri- 
bune, and afterwards as Dictator, brought this War 


to a happy Iſſue. 


We may judge of the Strength of the Place by 
the Length of the Siege, which laſted Ten whole 
Years, with various Succeſs, The Roman Gene- 
rals, rather than diſcontinue it, built Lodgments 
to defend the Soldiers againſt the Severities of Win- 


ter. The Tribunes had no ſooner heard of this, 


but they immediately made it a Pretence to raiſe 
their common Outcry againſt the Senate. They 
ſaid in every Aſſembly, That indeed they always 


feared, the Gifts of the Senate concealed ſome hid- 
den Poiſon ; That this new Pay, which they va- 
lued themſelves ſo much upon, was only a Bait 


which the Patricians had made uſe of to deceive 


their Liberty: That the Military Jribunes, by de- 
taining the Soldiers in the Camp during Winter, 
had viſibly no other End, but to deprive the Peo- 
ple's Party of the Help of their Votes: That the 
Senate and Patricians would now reign deſpotical- 
ly in all the Aſſemblies : But that they ought to 
make them know, that they govern'd Men who 
were free; and that the People ſhould order the 
Generals to bring the Troops back to Rome at the 
End of every Campaign, that the poor Citizen 


the People : That indeed it had been the Price of I 


who daily expos'd his Life in the Defence of his 1 


Country, might enjoy a little Reſt; have the Plea- Þ 
ſure of ſeeing his Houſe, his Wiſe and his oy: 


4 
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the People, being informed of theſe ſeditious 
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« and Ammunition into the Town? Who can aſ- 
q * ſure you, that they will not even be b-fores 
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dren, and give his Voice in the Election of the 
Magiſtrates. 
Appius, whom the Military Tribunes had left at Liv. I. 5, 


Rome, to oppoſe the Meaſures of the Tribuxes of = 


Cam. 


Speeches, called an Aſſembly, and complained at Oro. I. 2. 
firſt with a great deal of Gentleneſs and Modera- e. 19. 
tion, That the Forum was become the publick Ren- 

dezvous of all the mutinous Spirits, and the Thea- 

tre of all Seditions. Thar they publickly deſpiſed 

the Senate, the Magiſtrates, and the Laws: And 

that the Tribunes of the People had now nothing 

farther to do, but to go into the very Camp to 


corrupt the Army, and draw it away from its Obe- 


dience to its Generals. He reproached them, 
That they ſtudied nothing but how to break off all 
Union between the ſeveral Orders of the State: 


0 That they were the only Authors of all Diviſions; 


That they were every Day fomenting them by 
their ſeditious Harangues ; and that, greater Ene- 
mies to Rome than the Veientes themſelves, they 
matter'd little how the Siege went, provided they 
hinder'd the Patrician Generals from obtaining 
Glory in it. We ſhould either not have under- 
« taken this Siege, added he, or we ſhould conti- 
„ nue it. Shall we abandon our Camp, our Le- 


« gions, the Forts we have erected from Diſtance. 


% to Diſtance, our Towers, our Mantelets and ur 
« Gabions ; and ſo have all the fame Works to 
„begin again the next Summer? But who will 


4 promiſe you Tribunes, who give you ſuch whol- © 


« ſome Advice, that all Tn/cany, ſacrificing the 
% Averſion they have for the King of the Veientes 
to the true Intereſt of their Country, will not 
take Arms, and come to their Ailiſtance? Can 
* you ſo much as doubt that the Voientes, during 
„ the Intermithon of the Siege, will put Troops 


B 2 © hand 


6 
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e hand with you the next Year? and that grown 


« ſtronger, and provoked by the Ravage we have 
% made of their Lands, they will not come and 


6K 2 p ours? But what Contempt will it not 
CC 


ring upon the Republick, if the Nations border- 


e ing upon Rome, who are now jealous of her | 


6“ Greatneſs, ſhall find that your Generals, fet- 
& ter d by the new Laws of your Tribunes, dare 
not finiſh a Siege, nor keep the Field a Mo- 


„ ment after the fine Weather is over? Whereas 


* nothing will make the Roman People more 


„ dreadful, than their ſhowing that no Severity 


c of the Seaſons is able to put a Stop to their En- 
« terprizes ; and that they are firmly reſolved to 
* conquer, or die at the Foot of the Enemies Ram- 
© parts? „„ 

The People pre judiced by their Tribunes, gave no 
great heed to Appius's Repreſentation ; but a Loſs 
which the Romans ſuffered at the Siege, brought 
about what that prudent Diſcourſe could not effect. 
The Veientes in a Sally ſurprized the Beſiegers, 
ſlew a great Number of them, ſet Fire to their 
Machines, and ruined moſt of their Works. This 


News, inſtead of depreſling the Spirits of the Ro- 


Tear of 
Rome, 
8 EDT 
Plut. in 
Camillo. 
V. Oroſ. 
L. 2. c. 19. 


„ 


mans, inſpired them with new Ardor for the Con- 
tinuation of the Siege. The Knights, whom the 
State was to furniſh with Horſes, offered to mount 
themſelves at their own Expence. The People af- 
ter their Example cried out, they were ready to 
march to ſupply the Places of the Soldiers that 
were loſt, and ſwore they would never leave the 
Camp till the City was taken. The Senate gave 
reat Praiſes to all. It was reſolved to allow Pay 
to all the Voluntiers that would go to the Siege. 


At the ſame Time they ſettled a particular Pay 
for the Horſe, and this was the firſt Time that the 
Cavalry was paid out of the Publick Treaſure. 
The Pibunes of the People, ſaw, not without 
great Uneaſineſs and Jealouſy, that this Loh, vir 
| EF 


his Colleague. 
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ſtead of raiſing the Complaints and Murmurs of 
the Multitude, had only increaſed the Warmth and 


Courage of all Orders and Degrees, for the carry- 


ing on of the Siege. But a new Defeat furniſhed 


them with an Occaſion and Pretence of inveighing 


againſt the Senate with Impunity. 


— 


7 


The Capenates and Faliſci, People cf Tuſcany, Yexr of 


neareſt to the Vezentes, and conſequently moſt con- 
cerned in their Preſervation, armed privately. 
They joined their Troops, ſurprized and attacked 
the Enemies Camp. IL. Virginins, and M. Sergius, 


both Military Jibunes, commanded at this Siege. 


The ſealouſy, ſo common in an equal Authority, 


had ſet them at Variance : Each had a Body of 
Troops under his Command, which were divided 


as it were into Two different Camps. The Ene- 
mies on one Side fall upon that of Sergins, at the 
{ame Time that the Beſieged make a Sally by 
Agreement, and attack the other. The Soldier 
who thinks he has all the Forces in Inhſcany to deal 
with, is diſmay'd, fights faintly, and rather to 
defend his own Lite, than to attacKhis Enemy's. It 
is not long before he ſeeks his Safety in a haſty 
Flight, all give Way, and the Rout becomes ge- 
neral. None but V7irginins could fave his Col- 
leagues Army. His Troops were ranged in Order 
of Battel; but the Animoſity between thoſe Two 


Generals was ſo great, that Sergius choſe rather to 


periſh, than to ask the Ailiftance of one he hated. 
Virginius on his Side, overjayed to ſee him beaten, 
retuſed his own Officers leave to go to his Succour, 
unleſs he would ſend and beg it. The Enemy im- 
proved the Diviſion of the Leaders: Sergins's Ar- 
my fled in Diſorder to Rome, which was but Six 
Leagues diſtant from the Camp, and Sergins went 
thither himſelf, not ſo much to juſtify his own 


Rome, 


Conduct, as to ſet forth the Blackneſs of that of 5 
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The Senate in this Confuſion, ſent Orders to 
Virginius to leave his Army under the Command of 
his Lientenants, and repair immediately to Rome, 
to anſwer to the Complaints which his Colleague 
preferred againſt him. The Diſpute was managed 
with great Acrimony, and the Iwo Military Tri- 
bunes ran into Invectives againſt each other. The 
Senate finding them equally guilty, the one in not 
having fought with ſufficient Courage, and the 
other in tuffering his Fellow Citizens to periſh, 
rather than fave his Colleague; decreed that all the 
Tribunes of that Year ſhould lay down their Dig- 
nity, and the People immediately proceed to a 


new Election. The Two Tribunes at firſt argued 


againſt paying Obedience to this Decree, under 
pretence that their Authority was not expired, 
The Tribunes of the People laid hold on this Occa- 
ſion to enlarge their Power, and threatned the 


Two Generals that they would cauſe them to be 
impriſoned, if they did not obey the Senate's Or- 


ders. Servilius Abala. the firſt Military Tribme, 
fall of Indignation at the haughty manner in 
which theſe Plebeian Magiſtrates treated his Col- 
leagues: You have no Right, fays he, to threa- 
e ten thoſe who are ſuperior to you in Dignity. 
« My Colleagues are not ignorant of the Submil- 
&< ſion we all owe to the Decrees of the Senate, and 
<« it they are refractory to its Commands, I will 


name a Dictator, who by his abſolute Authority 


* ſhall be able without your Interpolition, to force 
4 them to quit their Office. 

The Two Jibunes finding it impoſſible to reſiſt 
this unanimous Conſent of the Senate, abdicated 
their Magiſtracy, and the People proceeded to a 
new Election. | | 


But the Tyibunes of the People were not ſatiſ- 


fied with the Depoſal of thoſe Two Generals; and 
Waile thoſe who were choſen in their Room, led a 
new Army to the Siege ot Very, thoſe Pleleian Ma- 
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giſtrates ſummoned Sergius and Virginins before the 
Aſſembly of the People. They forgot nothing 
upen this Occaſion, that might inflame the Minds 
of the Multitude, not only againft t''e Two Per- 


ſons accuſed, but alſo againſt the whole Body of 
the Senate. | 
They repreſented with as much Art as Malice, Year of 
that the ſole Aim of that Society was to di miniſn mn 


the Number of the People, to weaken its Power, ? 
to hinder its Aſſemblies, or at leaſt to deter the 
convening of them. That the late Misfortune 
onght not to be look'd upon as thoſe common Miſ- 
chances which may happen to the very greateſt 
Captains, but that it was contrived in Conſequence 
cf this ſecret Deſign laid to deftroy the People: 
That the Generals, after having ſpent ſeveral 
Campaigns in the Siege or Blockade of Veij, had 
ſuffered their Gabions to be burnt, their Forts to 
be taken, and all their Works to be ruined, only 
to prolong the War: That after this, Sergius 's 
Camp was ſold to the Enemy: That this General, 
rather than deſire Aid of his Colleague, had choſe 
to let his Soldiers be cut to Pieces; and that Vir- 
ginius beheld this Rout of the Legions as a Victo- 
ry, which without his drawing his Sword, deli- 
vered him and his Party from ſo many Enemies 
as there were Plebeians in thoſe Troops:: That af- 
ter ſo infamous an Action, the Senate yet fan- 
cied they could impoſe upon the People, by oblig- 
ing the Two Generals to leave the Command of 
their Armies: But that the People onght to ſheyy 
by a ſevere Puniſhment of the Criminals, thet 
they were not to be deceived by ſo groſs an Ar- 
tifice. That in order to prevent the ill Deſigus of 
the Nobility for the future, they ſhould fill the 
Military Triburate with brave Plebeians, who wouid 
be equally watchful for the Defence of their Coun- 
try, and the particulor Preſervation of the Peo- 


ple. | 


” Sergius 


2 
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Sergius in vain alledged in his Excuſe, the ordi- 
nary Chance of War, the Terror that was ſpread 
through his Army, and the Treachery of his Col. 
league, who had abandoned, and as it were given 
him up to the Enemy, who attack'd him on Two 


different Sides. No Diſtinction was made * i 
Misfortune and Guilt; he was condemned to pa 


a great Fine as well as Virginius, tho he pleaded 


Liv. I. 5, 


C. IZ. 


that it was unjuſt to puniſh him for the Faults of 
his Colleague. _ 

The Tribuxes of the People, taking occaſion of 
the general Animoſity they had raiſed againſt the 
Patricians, never left repreſenting to the Multi- 
tude in all the Aſſemblies, that the Time was come 
to free themſelves from the Tyranny of the Se- 


nate. That they ſhould take the Sovereign Autho. 


rity, and chief Dignities of the Republick, out 
of the Hands of the Sergiz and Virginii, and give 
them to Plebeians worthy of thoſe honourable Em. 
ployments. They exclaim in Publick, that the 
Liberty of the People was in Danger. They 


make Intereſt, and form Cabals in private: In a 


word, they ſo beſtir themſelves, that in the Two | . 


Yeavs of 


Rome, f 
353 354. 


Tear of 
Rome, 
374 
„5. 
c. 13. Aug. 
de Civ. I. 
. 17. 


next Elections, they get Plebeians named for Mili: 
tary Tribunes. A new Revolution in the Govern- 
ment of the Republick, but whoſe Conſequences 
were fatal to the State, in ſeveral Advantages 
which the Enemies of Rome gained over the Ar- 
rnies commanded by Plebeians. 
A contagious Diſtemper ſucceeded theſe Defeats, 
The People in Conſternation bad Recourſe to the 
Gods; the Temples were crowded Day and Night 
with Men, Women and Children imploring their 


Clemency. The Duumvirs, after conſulting the 


Sacred Books of the Sybils, ordered the Le&:ſter- + 
nin, This was an antient Ceremony, in which 


they took the Statues of the Gods down from their 


Niches; they for Eight Days together ſerved them | 
up magnificent Repaſts, as if they had been C 17 : 
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ble of making uſe of them; the Citizens, each ac- 
cording to his Ability kept open Houſe. They in- 
vited indiſferently Friends and Fees ; Strangers 
were particularly well received; they ſet the 
Priſoners at Liberty; and it was a Point of Con- 
ſcience, not to take them up again after the Feſti- 
val was over. | | 

The Fatricians taking Advantage of this Diſpo- 
ſition in Mens Minds, turned theſe Misfortunes of 
the Republick into a Religious Myſtery, They - 
aſcribed them to the Wrath of the Gods, who, 
they ſaid, were diſpleaſed, that in the laſt Electi- 
ons ſuſticient Regard was not had to the Nobility, / 
> who alcne had Inſpection over Sacrihces. Theſe 
* Reaſons, much more powerful than all the Orati- 
ons of the Tibunes of the People, prevailed owl 
the Minds of the Multitude. Every Body look 
upon the Misfortunes of the Republick, as the in- 
fallible Interpreters of the Will of the Gods ; and 
for fear of provoking them more, they failed not, 
in the next Election to reſtore the Military Tribu- 
nate to the Patriciaus alone. I 

The Siege went on but ſlowly, and the whole Tear of 
Power of the Reman Arms was ſpent in ravaging Rome, 
the Lands of the Enemy. The War was yet more 353. 
unſucceſsful the following Year; and they oblig'd ;56. 
the Military Iribunes, with whom they were diſſa- 
tisfied, to abdicate their Dignity, under Colour 
that ſome Ceremony had been omitted in the Au- 
— ſpices taken for their Election: A Pretence which 
© the Two Parties made Uſe of by Turns, to depoſe 
the Magiſtrates they did nct like, They had re- 
courſe upon this Occaſion, as in a publick Calami- 
= ty, to a Dictator. M. Furins Camillus was tailed 353. 
to this Supreme Dignity ; which he owed only 
do the Need wherein the Republic thought ſhe ſtood 
= of fo great a Captain: A Time when ſuperior 


Z Merit, without making the leaſt Intereſt, natural- 


ly falls into its right Place, It had already been 
| = obſer ved, 


12 
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obſerved, that in all the Employments which Ca. 
millus had ſhared with Colleagues, his great Valour 
and extraordinary Capacity had gained him the 
Honour of the whole Command, as if he had go- 


verned in Chief; and it was afterwards found, that 
during his Dictatorſhips, he ruled with fo much 
Gentleneſs and Moderation, that the Officers who 


obey'd his Orders, thought they took Part in his 
Authority. He named for General of the Horſe 


vita Cam. P. Cornelius Scipio; and at the ſame Time raiſed a 


great Body of Troops. The People ſtrove who 
ſhould firſt liſt themſelves under his Banners; eve- 
ry Body was for going to the Wars with a General 
whom Victory had never deſerted. The Allies 
themſelves ſent to offer him a ſtrong Supply of 
their choicelt Youth. The Dictator immediately 
repaired to the Camp before Ver; : His mere Pre- 
ſence reſtored the Military Diſcipline, which had 
been very much flacken'd ſince the Diviſion and 
Defeat of the Military T)4banes. The Place was 
more ſtraitly incloſed, and the Forts repaired 
which the Enemy had ruined. He then marched 
againſt the Taliſci and the Caperates, whom he de- 


feated in a pitch'd Battel ; and after this Victory, 
which left him the Country open, he returned to 


the Siege, and puthed it on with great Vigor. 


The Beſieged defended themſelves with no leſs Þ 


Courage. 'The Dictator fearing he ſhould not car- 
ry by Aſſault or open Force, a Town which had a 
whole Army for its Garifon , had Recourſe to 
Mines and Sapping. His Soldiers, by hard La- 
bour, and without being diſcovered by the Be- 
ſieged, open d themſelves a private Paſſage to the 
very Caſtle, thence they ſpread themſelves through 
the Town; one Body fell upon the Rear of thoſe 


that ſtill defended the Walls; another broke down 5 


the Gates; and the whole Army ruſhed into the 
Place. The unhappy Veientes felt the firſt Fury 
of the Conqueror. They ſpared only thoſe whom 
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they found unarm'd ; and the Soldier, yet more 
covetous than cruel, fell to plunder with the Leave 
of the General. 

The Length of the Siege, the Dangers there 
had been in it, the Uncertainty of Succeſs, all this 


made the News of the taking this Town be receiv'd 


at Rome with the utmoſt Tranſport and Joy. All 
the Temples were filled with Roman Ladies, and 
Fcur Days were ſet apart for a Publick Thank 


giving to the Gods; which had never before been 


practis:d in the Republick upon the greateſt Suc- 
ceſs, The very Triumph of the Dictator had 
ſomething particular in it. Camillus appeared in a 


ſtately Chariot drawn by Four Horſes, all Milkx- 


white. ä 
This Singularity diſplea ſed the People. In the 
midſt of the Praiſes they gave the Dictator, they 


could not, without a ſecret Indignation, behold 


this Chief Magiſtrate, affecting a Pomp formerly 
reſerved to the Royalty; and ſince the Expulſion 
of the Kings, conſecrated only to the Worſhip of 
the Gods. This diminiſhed their Eſteem and Af- 
fection for Camillus: And the Reſiſtance he after- 
wards made againſt ſome Propoſals of one of the 
Tribuxes, finiſhed the making him odious to the 
Multitude. p 


IJ. Sicinius Dentatus, Tribune of the People, pro- Year of 
poſed to make a Second Rome of the City of Veij, Rome, 


by ſending thither One Half of the Senate, Knights, 
and People. He repreſented its Situation, Strength 


more extenſive and fruitful than that of Rome her 
ſelf: And he added, that the Romans might the 
more eaſily by this Means preſerve their Con- 
. 


The People, always fond of Novelties, receivd 


theſe Propoſals with great Demonſtrations of Joy. 
The Affair, according to Cuſtom, was carried firſt 
before the Senate. Camillus, who was but juſt * 

1 | . on 


5 . 3 . d Plut. vit 
Magnificence of its Buildings, and its Territory in 
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of his Dictatorſnip, oppos'd it ſtrongly. Not but 
that it had been a great Honour to him, to ſee ſo 
great a Town that he had conquer'd, inhabited by 
Romans; and he might conſider, that the more In. 
habitants it had, the more Witneſſes there would 
be of his Glory. But he thought it was a Crime 
to carry the Roman People into a Captive Land, 
and to prefer the Country of the V anquiſh'd to that 
which was Victor. He added, it ſeem'd to him 

 impothble, that Two ſuch powerful Cities thould 
Jong continue in Peace, live under the ſame Laws, 
and form but One Republick. That theſe Two Ci- 
ties would by degrees grow Two different States; 
which, after having made War upon one another, 
would at length become a Prey to their Common 

| Enemies. . | 

Year of 'The Senators and principal of the Nobility, 

Rome, mov'd with the Remonſtrances of this Chief Citi- 

359 zen of the Republick, declared they would die in 

the Preſence of the Roman People, before they 
would leave their Country. All of them, both 

Old and Young, went to the Place where the Peo- 

ple was aſſembled ; and mixing with the Crowd, 
conjured them with Tears in their Eyes, not to 
abandon that Auzuſt City, which was one Day to 
be Miſtreſs of the whole World, and to which the 
Gods had made ſuch Glorious Promiſes, They ® 
then pointed to the Capitol, and a{k'd the Plebezans, 
if they could have the Heart to leave Jupiter, 
Vejta, Romulus, and the other Guardian Deities of 
the City, for a Sicinius, who, by this fatal Diviſi- 
on, only ſought to ruin the Commonwealth. In a 
word, theſe prudent Senators having taken the Peo- 
ple by Motives of Religion, they could not with- 
ſtand them. They yielded, though unwillingly, 
to that inward Power, which is conſtantly pro- 
duced by the Prejudices of Education. Sicininss 
Propoſal was rejected by Plurality of Voices; and 
the Senate, as a kind of Reward to the * 
5 8 their 
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their Compliance, decreed, by the Advice of Ca- 360thTear 


millus, that Seven Acres of the Lands of the Vei- TR 


entes, ſhould be diſtributed to every Maſterzof a 
Family ; and 1n order to induce free Perſons to 
marry, and to enable them to raiſe Children; that 
might in Time be ſerviceable to the Common- 
wealth, a Proportion thould be allowed to them 
alſo. 5 „„ | 

The People, charm'd with this Liberality, ſhow- 
er'd great Praiſes upon the Senate. Concord again 
flouriſh'd between thoſe Two Orders ; nay, the 
People, in Deference to the Senate, conſented the 
Two following Years, that the Conſulate ſhould 


be reſtored. - Under the Government of theſe Pa- 360, 361. 


trician Magiſtrates, the Aqui were conquer d; and 
the Faliſc: ſubmitted to the Republick. All theſe 
Advantages were aſcribed to the Wiſdom and Va- 
lour of Camillus. They were ſo many freſh Inju- 


> ries with reſpe& to the J ibunes, who could not 


forgive him this Union between the People and 


Senate, which they look'd upon as his Work, and 


the Extinction of their Authority. 


15 


c. 30. 


They would gladly have eaſed themſelves of 


Him, who alone was more formidable to them 
than the whole Senate. But it was a difficult 
Thing to attack a Man revered by his Fellow- 
Citizens for his Virtues, adored by the Soldiers, 
and never found to have any other Intereſt at Heart 
beſide that of his Country. | | 

His Piety ſoon after furniſhed them with a Pre- 


tence, which their Envy and Hatred could not help 


them to. That General, juſt before he order'd 


his Troops to mount the Aſſault at the Siege of 


Veij, had made a Vow to conſecrate the Tenth 


Part of the Booty to Apollo. But when the City 


was won, amidit the Diſorder and Confuſion of 


the Plunder, he remember'd not his Vow. And 
when the Tenderneſs of his Conſcience recalled 
| the 
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the Memory of it, every Thing was gone. There 


otherwiſe parted with. In this Perplexity the Se. 
nate proclaimed, that all who had any Fear of the 
Gods, ſhould themſelves compute the Value of 
their Booty, and bring the Tenth Part of that Va. 


lue to the Queſtors, in order to make an Offer. 


ing worthy of the Piety and Majeſty of the R man 


People. 


This Contribution, exacted at a wrong Time, 


irritated the People againſt Camillur. Their Fri. 


bunes greedily ſeiz'd this Occaſion of falling upon 
them. They recalled the Memory of his Triumph, 
in which, contrary to Cuſtom , he appear'd in a 
Chariot drawn by Four White Horſes, They ad- 
ded, that this haughty Patrician, whoſe Policy it 
was to keep the People always in Indigence, feign. 
ed to have vow'd to the Gods the Tenth Part of the 
Plunder at Veij, only for a Pretence of Tithing 
the Wealth of the Soldier, and dreining the Peo. 
ple. Hereupon, one of thoſe Pibunes, call'd Lu- 
cius Apulezus, ſummon'd him before the Aſſembly 
of the People, and accuſed him of having embez- 
zled out of the Pillage at Veij, certain Braſs Gates 
that were ſeen in his Houſe. os 
Camillus, ſurprized at this new kind of Accuſa. 
tion, aſſembled his Friends, and the Chief of his 


Tribe, at his own Houſe; and conjured them 


not to ſuffer their General to be condemn'd upon 
{ſo weak a Pretence. Theſe Plebeians, prepoſſeſs d 
by their Tribunes, after having taken Counſel 
among themſelves, reply'd, that they would wil- 


lingly pay the Fine to which he ſhould be con- 


demned ; but that it was not in their Power to get 
him acquitted. Camillus deteſting their Weakneſs, 


reſolv'd rather to baniſh himſelf from Rome of 


his own Accord, than to have the Shame of Con- 


parture 
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_ "was no poſſible Way of obliging the Soldiers to re. ö 


_ ſore Effects which they had either conſumed. or 


demnation affixed to his Name, He at his De- 
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parture embraced his Wife and Children; and with» 
out being followed by any Body of Note, came to 
the Ga of the City. It is related, that he then 
ſtopp'd, and turning towards the Capitol, pray'd 


the Gods, that his ungrateful Countrymen might Year of | 


quickly repent their having repay'd his Services ILLNEz 


with ſo ſharp an Outrage; and that their own Ca- I iv. 1, 5 

lamities might oblige them to recal him. He re- plut. in. 

tired to Ardea, a City not far trom Rome, where vita Cam, 

he heard that he wes fined Fifteen Thouſand afſes, Val. Max. 

which may amount to about 150 Crowns of our |: 5. e. 3. 

Money. > Polyb. 
It was believed that the Imprecations of this 

Great Man call'd down the Anger of the Gods, and 

brought on the bloody War which the Gauls made 


I againſt the Romans, At leaſt theſe Two Events 


followed each other ſo cloſe, that the People, al- 


ways ſuperſtitious, aſcribed the Loſs of Rome to 


the Baniſhment of Camillus. 
The firſt Irruption of the Gauls into Italy, haps 


= pened in the Reign of Tarquin the Ancient, about Ii, iod. 
the Year of the World, Three Thouſand Four Hun- $jcul.Plu, 
= dred and Sixteen, and from the Foundation of 4ppi. in 
Z Rome the Hundred and Sixty Fifth. Ambigatus Celt. 
then reigned over the whole Celtic Gaul. This 
Prince finding thoſe great Provinces too much 

X crowded with Inhabitants, ſet Two of his Ne- 

= phews, Srgoveſus and Belloveſus, at the Head of a 

| flouriſhing Youth, whom he obliged to lock out 
for new Settlements' Abroad: Either that it was 
the common Cuſtom which was {till practiſed in 
the North to the very Tenth Century; or that 

| Ambigatus had recourſe to theſe Military Colonies, 

to get rid of an active, reſtleſs, and turbulent 
Number of Youth : Be this as it will, the Chance 


of Augury ſent Sigoveſus beyond the Rhine; where 


taking his Way thro? the Foreſt of Hircima, he 


opened himſelf a Paſſage by Force of Arms, and 


| poſſeſſed himſelf of Bohemia, and the neighbour = 


Vol, Il, 


: 


Day. The firſt War they had with the Romans, 
Was about the Year of the World 3616, Two | 


were then beſieging Cluſum, a City of Tuſcany. Þ- 
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Provinces. Belloveſus turned to Italy, and after ha- 
ving paſſed the Alps; the Senones, and People of 
Mans, who were moſt numerous in his Army, ſet- 
tled in thoſe fine Provinces that are between the 
Mountains of the Alps, thoſe of the Apennine, the 
River Jen, and the River Fefr, which falls into the 
Sea on this Side Ancona. There they eſtabliſhed | 
themſelves, and to them by ſome Authors 1s aſcri- | 
bed the Origin and Foundation of the Cities of | 
Milan, Verona, Padua, Breſcia, Como, and ſeveral | 
other Towns in that Country, which ſubfilt at this 
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Hundred Years after their Paſlage into [taly. They 


The Inhabitants tearing to fall into the Hands off 
theſe Barbarians, implored the Aſſiſtance of the 
Romans, though they had no other Reaſon to ex- | 
pect it, but that in the laſt War, they did not take |* 
Arms in favour of the Veientes, as moſt of the 
other Nations of Hetruria had done. The Senate, 
who had no particular Alliance with that City, on- 
Iy ſent an Embaſſy of Three young Fatricians, all 
Three Brothers, and of the Fabian Family, to pro- 
poſe an Accomodation between the Two Nati- 
ons. Theſe Ambaſladors being arrived at the 
Camp of the Gauls, were conducted into the Coun- 
cil. They offered the Mediation of Rome, and 
demanded of Brennus, the King or Leader of theſe 
Tranſalpine Gauls, what Pretenſions a ſtrange Peo- 
ple could have upon Tuſcany ; or whether they in 
particular had received Injury from thoſe of Clu: 
= © Brennus anſwered proudly, that his Right 
ay in his Sword, and that all Things belong'd to 
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the brave and valiant ; but that without having 


Recourſe to this Primitive Law of Nature, he had 
a juſt Complaint againſt the Clufians, who having 
much more Lands than they could cultivate, hal 
refuſed to give him thoſe they left until led. 
5 „They 
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« They do us (added he) the ſame Wrong that 
« you formerly receiv'd from the Sabines, the 
« Albans, the Fiderates, and that you now daily 
« ſtiffer from the gn, the Volſci, and all your 
« Neighbours in general, whom Sword in Hand 
« you deprived of the beſt Part of their Territory; 
« therefore ceaſe to interpoſe in behalf of the Clu- 
=” <« ſans, for fear your Example ſhould teach us to 
defend thoſe whom you have ſtripped of their 
ancient Inheritance. 5 

The Fabij, enraged at ſo haughty an Anſwer, 
> diflembled their Reſentment; and, under Pre- 
tence of wanting to confer with the Magiſtrates of 
2 Clufum, in quality of Mediators, deſir d Leave to 
go into the Town. But they were no ſconer there, 
than inftead of acting according to their Chara- 
= Ger, and performing the Office of Miniſters of 
Peace, theſe Ambaſſadors, too young for an Em- 
= ployment that requires the utmoſt Prudence, ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be carried away by their Cou- 
frage, and the Fire of Youth, ftirred up the Inha- « 
bitants to a vigorous Defence. To ſet them an 
Example, they put themſelves at their Head in a 
. dally, and O, Fabius, the Ciiief of the Embaſſy, 
= few with his own Hand one of the principal 
Captains of the Canls, Brennus, juſtly provoked 
at ſuch a Proceeding, acted not like a Barbarian ; * 
he ſent an Herald to Rome, to demand that thule * 
W Ambaſſadors, who had ſo inaniteſtly violated the 
Law of Nations, ſhould be deliver'd up to him; 
and in caſe of Retuſal, the ſame Herald had Or- 
ders to declare War againſt the. Romans, _ 
| The Herald being come to Rome, and having 
| declared his Meflage, the Aftai was put into De- 
überation: The wiſeſt ot the Senate were for pu- 
niſhing thoſe who had To 1maieſtly viotated the 


vin ä . 

— © Law of Nations; or at leaſt for trying to appeaſe 
ed. be OCauls witn Money. Bur © 21 welt of that 
They Body, drove on by their C arge, rejected this Ad- 


G 2 Vice, 
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20 


fair was referred to the Aſſembly of the People; 


the Herald without Satisfaction, but alſo choſe his 


Army of the Ganls. 


with that abſolute Authority which is requiſite in 
War. 
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vice, as unworthy of the Roman Name. The AF. 


and Fabius Ambuſtus, the Father of the Ambaſſa- 
dors, who, though a Patrician, had found Means 
to render himſelf agreeable to the People, made 
ſo ſtrong an Intereſt, that they not only ſent back 


Sons Military Tribunes and Leaders of the Army, 
which they reſolved to ſend againſt the Gaul. 
Bremms, at the Return of his Herald, removed his 
Arms and his Reſentment from the Cluſſans to the 
Romans, and marched directly to Rome. His Ar. 
my was numerous; all fled before him; the Inha- Þ 
bitants of the Towns and Villages left their Habi- | 
tations at his Approach ; but he ſtopp'd no where, 
and declared, his Deſign was againſt none but the 
Romans. : h = 
The Military Tribunes marched out of Rome, at 
the Head of Forty Thouſand Men. Their Troops | 
were not fewer in Number than thoſe of Brennis; 
but there was more Order and Obedience in the 
The Roman Generals, ſince |; 
the Diſgrace and Baniſhment of Camillus, durſt not 
act with full Authority, but were forced to wink 
at the want of Diſcipline, and the Licentiouſneſs 
of their Soldiers, inſtead of commanding them 


N 
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It was alſo obſerved, That theſe Tribunes, © 
before they left Rome, did not ſacrifice to the | 
Gods, and neglected to conſult the Auſpices; Eſ. 
ſential Ceremonies among a People full of Super- 
ſtition, and that drew their Courage and Confi- Þ 
dence from the propitious Signs which the Angurs 
gave them. But nothing did more Prejudice to 
the Romans, than the Number of their Comman- 
ders. There was in their Army Six Military Tri- 
bunes, all with equal! Au hority, moſt of them 
young, and en of inne Valour than Capacity. 
They advanced bolily. againſt the Gauls, oY 7 
4 | © they 
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they met near the River Allia, Half a Day's Jour- 

ney from Rome. Each Nation immediately drew 

up its Army. The Romans, that they might not 

be ſurrounded by the Enemy, extended their Wings, 

and placed their beſt Soldiers on the Right and 
Left, which weaken'd the Centre. It was againſt 
this Part that the Gauls bent their chief Forces. 

” They ſoon pierced and broke the Cohorts of which 

it conſiſted. The Two Wings finding themſelves 

cut off from the Army, and their Centre poſſeſs'd 

by the Enemy, took to Flight, without drawing 
their Swords. It was not ſo much a Battel, as a 
general Rout ; and in this Diſorder and Affright, 

the Soldiers, inſtead of returning to Rome, (which 

was but Threeſcore Stadia off) threw themſelves 

into Veij. Others were drowned, as they -endea- 
voured to ſwim croſs the Tyber : Many, purſued Year of 
by the Enemy, fell beneath the Sword of the Con- Rome, 


all the Men that were fit to bear Arms. They 
carried into it all the Proviſions they could get to- 
gether; and that they might laſt the longer, ad- 
mitted none into the Place, but what were capable 
of defending it. Moſt of the old Men, Women 
and Children, ſeeing themſelves without Gover- 
nors, or any Scheme to follow, hid themfelyes in 
the Fields, and diſperſed among the neighbour- 
| ing Towns. But the old Senators, rather than 
18175 bear a Load of Miſery and feeble old Age among 
e to Strangers, reſolved to bury themſelves under the 
nan: Ruins of their Country, and to end their Days in 
Tri. a City which they could no longer defend. Seve- 
nem ral Prieſts joined with them, and generouſly devo- 
eity. ted themſelves to Death like thoſe illuſtrious old 
hom Men, This Sort of Self. Devotion vas a Point of 
they = - C2 Keli- 
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firſt ſurprized the Cauls, and inſpired them with 
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Religion; and the Romans believed, that the vo- 
luntary Sacrifice which their Leaders made of their 
Lives to the Internal Gods, brought Diſorder and 
Confuſion among the Enemy. Theſe venerable 
Men having put on, ſome their Sacred Habits, and 
ſome their Conſular Robes, and all the Marks of 
their Dignity, placed themſelves at the Doors of 
their Houſes, in Chairs of Ivory, where they ex. 
pected the Enemy and Death with the greateſt 
Conſtancy. | 

If after the Defeat at Allia, the Ganls had 
march'd ſtrait to Rome, the Kepublick had been 
loit, and the Roman Name extinguiſh'd. But thoſe 
Barbarians having ſpent almoſt Three Days in 
ſharing their Booty, the Time they linger'd away 
in this Enjoyment of the Fruits of their Victory, 
loſt them the whole Advantage they had gained 
by it. The Rcmass, during this Delay, ſent 


away their Vives. and Children: The Senators, 


and all that were capable of bearing Arms, retir'd 
into the Capitol, where they could not eaſily be 
forced. Bremns enter'd Rome, and made himſelf 
Maſter of it about the Year 262, from its Founda- 
tion. The Gates were open ; the Walls without 


Defence, and the Houſes without Inhabitants. 
This Solitude in a very populous City, made them 


apprehenſive of ſome Ambuſh. But as he under- 
tain, he immediately ſecured his Conqueſt by 
ſtrong Bodies of Guards, which he ſet in the pub- 
lick Places and chief Streets. 

The firſt Spectacle that offered it ſelf to his 
Sight, and moſt drew his Attention, were thoſe ve- 
nerable old Men, who (as we ſaid before) had 
devoted themſelves to Death, and who expected it 
at the Doors of their Houſes, Their magnificent 
Habits, their white Beards, and Air of Greatneſs 
and Conſtancy, the Silence they kept; all this at 


Rood his Trade, and was both a Soldier and a Cap- 


the 
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the ſame Reſpect, as they would have had for ſo 
many Gods. They durſt not come near them; 
but one Soldier, bolder than the reſt, having out 


of Curioſity touch'd the Beard of one of the old 


Senators, that generous old Man, not being us'd to 
ſuch Familiarity, gave him a Blow on the Head 
with his Ivory Stick. The Soldier, in Revenge, 
immediately killed him; and at the ſame Time, 
the other old Men and the Prieſts were ſlaughter'd 
like him in their Chairs. All thoſe Inhabitants 
that had not been able to eſcape, - were put to the 
Sword, without Diſtinction of Age or Sex. Bren- 
aus then inveſted the Capitol, and ſummon'd thoſe 
that had ſhut themſelves up in it to ſurrender : 
But finding them immoveable, he endeavour'd 


to ſcale the Place. The Romans, who fought with 


oreat Advantage, drove back his Troops, and flew 


a great Number of them. Brenms found he ſhould + 


never be able to take a Place which Nature had ſo 
well fortified, otherwiſe than by Famine : But in 


= order to be revenged of the Romans for their Reſi- 


itance, he reſolved to deſtroy Rome entirely. His 
Soldiers, by his Command, ſet Fire to the Houſes, 
demoliſhed the Temples, and public Edifices, and 
razed the Walls. Thus, inſtead of a City already 
famous throughout all Italy, nothing was to be 
ſeen, but a few little Hills cover'd with Ruins, 
and a wide Waſte, in which Breummus encamped 


that Part of his Army that inveſted the Capitol: 


The other Part was ſent out to Forage. 

Theſe Troops, who imagined they kept the 
whole Country in Subjection by the mere Terror 
of their Arms, preſerved neither Order nor Diſ- 
cipline in their Marches. The Soldiers rambled 
different Ways to plunder ; and thoſe that kept in 
a Body, ſpent whole Days in Drinking: Neither 
Officer nor Soldier dreamt of any other Enemies, 
but thoſe who were block'd up in the Capitol. 


C4 Camill US, 


Db. 
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Camillus, upon his Exile, was retired to Ardea, 
as we {aid before. This great Man, more affiicted 
at the Calamities of his Country, than at his 
own Baniſhment, undertook to revenge her upon 
thoſe Barbarians. He eaſily perſuaded the Youth 
of the City to tollow him ; and, with the Allow- 
ance of the Magiſtrates, he marched out of Ardea 
in a very dark Night, and ſurprized the Ganls 
drowned in Wine. He made a dreadful Slaughter 
of them; and thoſe that eſcaped under Shelter of 
the Night, fell next Day into the Hands of the 

Peaſants, who cave them but ſmall Quarter. 
The News of this Defeat was quickly ſpread all 
over Italy. The Romans that had taken Refuge in 
Veij, and all that were diſperſed about in the Vil- 
lages, aſſembled together. There was not one but 
condemn'd himſelf for the Exile of Camillus, as if 
he had been the Author of it; and looking upon 
that great Man as their laſt Reſource after the De- 
ſtruction of Rome. they reſolved to chuſe him for 
their Leader. Why, ſaid they, muſt the Arde- 
 < ates, Who are Strangers, cover themſelves with 
c Glory under the Conduct of Camillus, while his 
& own Fellow-Citizens wander about like wretched 
 Out-Lavs in the Heart of their own Country?“ 
All will obey him; all will fight under his Ban- 
ners. They preſently ſend him Deputies, who 
befecch him to take into his Protection the fugi- 
tive Romaxs, and the Wrecks of the Defeat at 
Alita. C | 
Camillus at firſt excuſed himfelf from accepting 
any Command, upon account of his being an Ex- 
ile. Rome is no more, anſwer'd the Deputies ; 
and we can now no longer reckon our ſelves Ci- 
ce tizens of a City that is abſolutely deſtroyed. 
& You ſee before you the mournful Remains of a 
«© State, that flouriſhed for above Three Ages! 
One ſingle Battel determin'd Her Fate, and 
- | „cours; 
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2 
a, « ours; and there is no Aſylum left us, but in your 
d Camp. 3 
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18 Camillus ſtill obedient to the Laws, would not 
n yet aſſent ; but made them agree to ſend firſt to 
h Rome, to know whether the Capitol {till held out; 
2 and in that Caſe, to take the Orders of the Senate 
ea which was there incloſed. The Commiſſion was 
ls difficult: The Place was ſurrounded on every Side 
er by the Enemies Troops. Nevertheleſs a youug 
of | Roman, call'd Pontius Comms, undertook it, and 
e through a Thouſand Dangers arrived at the Ca- 
pitol. The Senate was immediately aſſembled: 
This Deputy gave them an Account of Camzlln.'s 
in ! Victory, and, on the Part of all the Kemars 
I- FF” that were diſperſed, demanded that great Captain 


for their General. There was not much Time 


ik ſpent in Debates upon it: The Senate and 8 U Pe 


n | diers, who repreſented the People, with cne Voice, 


e- declared him Didtator. Pontius was immediate 
Ir ſent away again with the Decree of his Nominati- 
e on; and that young Man got back to the «© amp. 
th with the ſame good Fortune, with which he had 
18 aſcended to the Capitol. 5 
ol Camillus, from Bannhment, was raiſed io tire 
5 higheſt Dignity of his Country. He was ackn: w- 
n- ledged Di&ator, and Sovereign Magiſtrate oi the 
10 Romans, In any "ther Captain, this had been but 
1- | a vain Title: They gave him with this Honour, 
at neither Troops, nor Money to raiſe any. He made 
good all theſe Petets by his Courage, and that 
8 great Reputation which he had ſo juſtly gained. 
X- His new Dignity was no ſooner known, but Scldt-. 
* ers flock d from all Parts to his Camp; and he 
1 quickly ſaw himſelf at the Head cf above Forty 
d. I Thoufand Romans, or Allies, who all thought theme 
a ſelves invincible under ſo great a Genera! 
While he was arming, and taking veaſures to 
d WW raiſe the Blockade of the Capitol, ſome Cauliſi Sol- 


diers having found in the Mcuntain whereon tnat 
. | Fort 
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Fort is ſituated, the Footſteps of Pontius's Paſſage, 


made their Report of it to Bremus; who imme- Þ 


diately laid a Deſign to ſurprize that Place the 
ſame way. He choſe out of his Army ſuch Sol- 
diers as had dwelt in Mountainous Countries, and 
been accuſtomed from their Youth to clamber Pre- 
cipices, Theſe having received their Orders, ſet 


out in the Night, under Cover of the Dark, climb. 


ed up from Rock to Rock, and with much Diffi- 
culty, and more Danger, advanced by Degrees, 
lending each other a Hand, till they arrived at 
the Foot of the Wall, which on that Side was built 
very low, becauſe ſo craggy a Place ſeem'd fate 
from all Attacks. | 

The Centinel was afleep, and the Gauls began to 


Tale the Rampart, when ſome Geeſe conſecrated 


to Juno, and which, out of a Principle of Rel1g1- 


on, were kept as Sacred Birds, awakedat the Noiſe | 


the Gauls made, and fell to Cackling. M. Manlius, 
a Conſular Perſon, ſtarts up at the Noiſe, runs to 
the Place, and appears firſt to defend the Wall, 
Alone he faces the Enemy; firſt cuts off the Hand 
of a Gaul that had raiſed it to ſtrike him a Blow 
with his Battle-Axe, and 


They puſh, they preſs upon the Gauls. 


over another; they have no Place to fly, and 
moſt of them, to avoid the Sword of the Enemy, 


throw themſelves into Precipices, ſo that very few 


regained their Camp. 


The firſt Thing the Beſieged did, after having [7 


eſcaped ſo great a Danger, was to precipitate from 
the Top of the Rock, the Centinel that had been 
found aſleep ; the next Buſineſs was to reward 
M. Manlius, who by his Courage and Vigilance 


gives another ſuch 2 
Shove with his Buckler, that he rowls him from 
the Top of the Rock to the Bottom. The whole 
Gariſon immediately haſtes to the ſame Place. 
Manlins, 
at the Head of the Romans, tumbles them one 


had ſaved the Republick. Fach Soldier gave him 7 
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half a Pound of Meal, and a little Meaſure of 


Wine, which they ſaved out of their own Allow- 
ance. ' A Reward remarkable only upon Account 
of the Scarcity of Proviſions that began to be in 
the Place. Brennus deſpairing to become Maſter 


of the Fort any other ways than by Famine, kept 


it ſo ſtrictly inveſted, that for Seven Months that 
the Siege had laſted, they had not been able to get 
in the leaſt Supply. „ 

The ſame Scarcity was felt in the Camp of the 
Gauls. Since the Dictatorſhip had been given to 
Camillus, that ſkilful General, being perfect Maſter 
of the Country, poſſeſs'd himſelf of all the Paſſa- 
ges. The Gauls durit not ftir out to Forage, for 
tear of being cut to pieces; ſo that Bremms, who 
beſieged the Capitol, was beſieged himſelf, and 
ſuffer d the ſame Incopveniences that he gave the 


heeſſieged. 


In this common Miſery, the Centinels of the 


Capitol, and thoſe of the Enemy's Army, began 
to talk to one another of an Accommodation. 
> Theſe Diſcourſes came by degrees to the Leaders; 
who were not averſe to it. 
heard nothing of Camillus, ſince they had nam'd 
= him Dictator, and who found themſelves cloſe 


The Senate who had 


preſs'd by Hunger, reſolv'd to enter upon a Nego- 


tiation. Sulpitins, a Military Tribune, had the, 


Charge of it, and agreed with Brennus to give him 
a Thouſand Pound Weight of Gold, provided he 
would raiſe the Siege, and depart immediately 
out of the Dominions of the Republick. The 


| Gold was brought, but when it came to be 


weigh'd, the Gauls made uſe of Falſe Weights. 


The Romans cry'd out againſt this untair Dealing; 
but Brenzus, inſtead of redrefling ſo plain an 


> Abuſe, openly threw his Sword and Belt into the 
Scale that was to weigh the Gold. Sulpitius en- 


= raged at fo contemptuous an Inſult, aſk'd him the 
meaning of this extraordinary Behaviour: 


« What 
„ {hould 
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© ſhould it be, reply'd the Barbarian inſolently, 
« but Woe to the conquered ? 
During this Conteſt, Camillus was advanced to 
the very Gates of Kome with his Army. Being 
inform'd they were enter'd upon a Conference, he 
tock with him his principal Officers, and with a 
ſtrong Guard reſolved to repair to the Place of 
Conference, to take care of his Country's Intereſt | 
himſelf; or rather, which is more probable, to | 
ſhow the Deputies of the Beſieged, that he was 
in a Condition to bring them off, and to drive 
away their Beſiegers. 

His Army, by his Command, followed him a 
flow Pace, and the Gauls, who relied upon the 
Faith of a Treaty of Peace, ſuffer'd the firſt Bo- 
dy of that Army to approach without Oppoſi- | 
tion. | : = 

As ſoon as ever Camzllus appear'd in the Aſſem. 
bly, the Deputies of the Senate opened to make 
room for him, as for the chief Magiſtrate of the 
Republick. After having given him an Account 
of the Treaty they had made with Brennus, they ©: 
complain'd of the Wrong that Prince did them in 
the Execution of it:“ Carry back this Gold into 
< the Capitol, ſays he to the Deputies ; and you | 
« Ganls, added he, retire with your Scales and 
„ Weights. It is with Steel alone that the Romans 
q & will recover their Country.” Brennus {urptized 
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4 at this Greatneſs of Soul, which he had not found 

1 before in any Roman, repreſented to him that he 
1181} contravened a Treaty which was concluded. But 
1181 Camillus replied, © That being Dictator, no body 
1181 had Authority to agree upon any Thing with- 
11 & out his Privity. The Difpute growing hot, 
118814 they ſoon came to Arms. Camillus, who had fore- 
11 ſeen it, cauſed his Troops to advance ; the Ar- 
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; mies charg'd each other with Fury. The Romans, 
14 notwithſtanding the Diſadvantages of the Place 
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where they fought, drove the Gauls before them. 
Brennus rallies them; raiſes the Siege, and encamps 
ſome Miles from Rome. Camillus follows him with 
the ſame Speed; attacks him again, and defeats 
him: Moſt of the Gauls were ſlain upon the Spot, 
or in the Purſuit, by the Inhabitants of the ad join- 
Thus Rome, which had been taken contrary to 
all Likelihood, was recover d by the Valour of an 
Exile, who ſacrific'd his Reſentment to the Pre- 
ſervation of his Country. And as he ſaved it in 


War, and by the Valour of his Arms, he may be 


ſaid to have preſerved it a Second Time in Peace, 
after he had driven away its Enemies. 

The City was deftroy'd, the Houſes demoliſh'd, 
and the Walls raz'd, as we ſaid before ; and a Man 


might have ſought for Rome, in the middle of 
Rome it ſelf. In a Deſolation ſo general, the Ji 


bunes of the -People renew'd the old Propoſal of 
ſettling at Veij, and demanded that the Senate and 
People ſhould remove thither, and make that the 
Seat of the Empire. 

They repreſented in all the Aſſemblies the ex- 
treme Miſery of the People, eſcaped as it were 
quite naked from ee exhauſted by ſo ma- 
ny Misfortunes, without Strength, without Money, 
and unable to rebuild a whole City, which had no- 
thing left of it, but the Ruins ; while Veij offer'd 
the Romans a Place fortify'd by Art and Nature, 


Stately Buildings, a wholeſome Air, and a fruit- 


ful Territory. | 

The Senate, who had made it a Point of their 
Religion never to leave Rome. made no Oppoſition 
to Motives that ſeem'd ſo reaſonable, but by Pray- 
ers, and ſoothing Intreaties, The moſt illuſtrious 
of that Body ſhow'd the People the Tombs of 
their Anceſtors ; others put them in mind of the 
Temples that Romulus and Numa had cu—— 

| a 
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and forgot not the Man's Head that had formerly 
been dug up in making the Foundation of the Ca. 

pitol, and which according to the Interpretation of 
the Augurs ſignified, that the Empire of the World 

Tl i was decreed for that Place, which ſhould become 

11S 8 the Capitol of all Nations. 

g Year of Camillus, who alone in this Revolution had more | 

Nome, Authority and Credit than the whole Senate, afked | 

T 364. ſome, Why they had ſhut themſelves up in the Ca- 


1 pitol, and others, why they had fought in the open 
| 1 Field with ſo much Bravery to recover Rome, if 
a. | they were reſolv'd to abandon it? © Conſider, ſaid Þ 
i . „he, that by retiring to Ye, you will aſſume 
18! „ the Name of a conquer d People, and loſe that 5 
| ol % of Romans, together with the glorious Deſtiny 
4 == c which the Gods have aftix'd to it, and which 
1 „ with your Name, will go to the firſt Barbarians 


j 1 | « that ſhall get Poſſeſlion of the Capitol, and 


1 | & who by this Change, may perhaps in Time be- 
. < come your Maſters, and your Tyrants.” Theſe |! 
wi 7 Motives, borrow'd from Religion and Glory, 
[} 6 1 touch'd a People, ſuperſtitions and haughty, who 
nl preferred the future Hopes of Empire to the pre- 
Ll ſent Conveniencies of Life ; and a Word ſpoke 
j: . by Chance, determin'd them compleatly. The 
it Senate was aſſembled extraordinarily, to delibe- 
15 rate upon an Affair of {ſuch Importance L. Lucre- 
| . tius was to give his Opinion firſt. Juſt as that Se- 


nator was opening his Mouth to ſpeak his Mind, 
the Captain that mounted the Guard, was heard to 
call to the Standard-Bearer to ſtop there, and plant 
his Enſign: For, added the Officer, here we miſt 
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bl vita Ca- ry Body was in pain what Reſolution to take, 

9 mil. ſeemed to come from Heaven : J accept the Omen, 
ii | cried Lucretius, and adore the Gods, that gave 1s 
1 ſuch fortimate Advice. The whole Senate applaud- 
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the People, changed the Diſpoſition of every 
Mind; and a chance Word, by being turn'd into 


an Omen, had more Power than the wiſeſt Rea- 
ſons the Senate could urge. Veij was no longer 
mention'd ; every Man ſtrove who ſhould build 
faſteſt , without diſtinguiſhing his own Ground 
from that of his Neighbour. The Republick gave 
a Houſe, ſituate in the Capitol, to M. Manlius, as 
a Monument of his Valour, and of the Gratitude 
of his Fellow Citizens, But at the ſame Time 


> 


C. Martius Rutilus, Tribune of the People, ſum- 


| mon'd him before the Aſſembly of the People, to 
anſwer for his Conduct in his Embaſſy. The Se- 
nate, who could not forgive him the Extremity to 


which he had reduced the Commonwealth, never 
concern d themſelves in his Defence; all his Fa- 


> ther's Credit with the People could not ſave him. 
His Relations gave out, that a ſudden Death had 
= prevented the Deciſion of this Affair. This was 
what never fail'd to happen to thoſe who had 
Courage enough to free themſelves from the Shame 
and Condemnation of public Puniſhment. 


„that ſhe rewarded fo great a Piece of Service, ſhe Year of 
thought her ſelf oblig'd to puniſh ©. Fabius Am- N 

buſtus, who had violated the Law of Nations, and 

thereby occaſion d the Reſentment and Fury of the 
Gauls. | 


ome, 


364. 


Mean while, thoſe of the Citizens that were ſtill Liv. L 6 


= diſperſed in-the Provinces, thoſe that while the 


Ganls were Maſters of Rome, had ſettled at Fer, 


or in the Neighbouring Towns, the Prieſts, the 


Women, the Children, all returned to Rome. E- 


; very one is looking out for a Place of Abode ; they 


build on all Sides; they were allowed to take Stone 
| where-ever they could find it. The State furniſh'd ' 


Tiles ; and the Work was carry'd on with ſo much 


| Diligence, that in leſs than a Year the City was 


| Quite rebuilt, | | | 


Rome 
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Year of Rome ſeem'd to riſe up out of her Aſhes ; but 
Rome, ſcarce did her Inhabitants begin to take Breath, 
365 when new Wars call'd them again into the Field. 
The Tuſcans, the Aqui, and the Vulſci, all near 
Neighbours of Rome, and of Courſe her Enemies, 
made a League to oppreſs her before ſhe had reco- | 
ver'd her Strength. The Latins, and Hermci, Al. 
lies of the Roman People, but always jealous of 
her Greatneſs, engaged in the Deſign, and fur. 
niſhed their Contingent of Troops. All flatter d 
themſelves, that after ſo many Loſſes, they thould þ 
find the City wholly Defenceleſs. They threw | 
themſelves by Conſent, and on different Sides, into 
its Territory; and after having ravaged the Coun. Þ 
try, they joined their Troops, and marched ſtrait | 
to Rome. The Military Tribunes were ſent out at 
the Head of the Legions, to hinder the Enemy | 
from penetrating farther. 5 
But thoſe Generals, without ſtriking a Blow, 
ſufter'd themſelves to be encloſed in Straits and 
narrow Paſſages. All they could do, was to gain 
the Top of the Mountain of Mars, where they in- 
trench'd themſelves. Their Camp was indeed ſe- 
cure from all Attacks on the Part of the Enemy, | 
but then it was at the ſame Time inacceſſible to 
Convoys ; and the Army was in Danger of periſh- | 
ing by Hunger. F 2 
Plut. in In this Extremity they had recourſe to a Gene- 
Camillo. ral, always ſuperior to Dangers and Difficulties. 
Camillus was a Third Time named Dictator. Im- 
mediately he calls all the Citizens to take Arins, 
without excepting even the old Men. His very 
Name, and the Report of his March, fill'd the 
Enemy with Terror ; they now think no more of 
Conqueſt ; their whole Study 1s how to avoid be- 
ing conquer'd themſelves ; they intrench them- 
ſelves in their Camp, which they fortify with a 
ſtrong Palliſade of Stakes, and by felling great 


Roys of Trees, which they lay before it. Cm 5 
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Ius approaches their, Camp; having taken notice 

of the Difpoſition of it, he obſerved that every 

Morning there aroſe a great Wind, which blowed 

from the Mountains. Upon this. Obſervation he 

ſecretly laid the Scheme of his Enterprize ; one 

part of his Troops made a falſe Attack on one 

Side of the Camp, while on the. other, ſome Sol- 

diers, inſtructed in their General's Deſign, threw 

againſt that Incloſure- of Wood, burning Arrows, 

and other combuſtible Materials, which with the 

help of the Wind that roſe as uſual, quickly burnt 

> down the Paliſade. The Fire catches hold of the 

> Tents, The Soldier frightned, runs precipitately 

out of the Camp, without ſtaying for the Com- 

* mands of his Officer. All ruſh out in Crouds, 

= and in Confuſion, and fall into the Hands of the 

Romans, who make a terrible Slaughter of them. 
 Camillus then ſent to extinguiſh the Flames, in or- 

„der to ſave the Booty, with which he rewarded 

his Army. 5 „ 

= The ſame good Fortune attended him againſt Year of 

the Ajui and the Iuſcans. He made War upon Rome; 

them almoſt Four Years, ſometimes in Quality of 363. 

— Dictator, and fometimes of Military Tribane, and 

in all his Wars he had the ſame Succeſs, and con- 

ſtantly came off victorious. „ 


* 


But without dwelling upon this Run of glorious 

ne- Actions which are not to my Purpoſe ; I ſhall on- 

ties. ly obſerve, that it was no leſs to his Wiſdom than 

Im- his Valour, tat he owed the Title with which his 

ins, Fellow Citizens honoured him, of Reſtorer of his 

ery Country, and ſecond Founder of Rome. | 
the Among all the Romans, there was none but 1 % 1 6. 
e of Marcus Marlins, a Conſular Perſon, that diſſented Plut. in 
be. from this general Eſteem, He was indeed one of Cam. 
the braveſt Soldiers that Rome ever produced, but Tear of 


em- th 
h a his Ambition and Vanity were yet greater than c. 
reat his Valour, He could not bear.to ſee Camillus pre- ? 

mil- © ferred before him in the Command of the Armies. 
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Tf I bad not ſaved the Fort and Capitol, ſaid he, 


was it poſible for Camillus to have recovered Rome? 


Aud does not every Body know that when he drove out 


the Gauls, he ſurprized them in a Conference, and at 
| the very Time when they relied upon the Faith of a ſo- 


lemn Treaty? 

By ſuch Speeches he gave Vent to his Envy, 
and tried to blacken the Glory. of a Man, whom 
he looked upon as his Rival. The Ambition, 
which prey'd upon him, being joined to an excef. 


five Vanity, he took the ſame way that thoſe 


who affect the Tyranny are uſed to follow. He 
ſet himſelf to flatter the People as much as any 
Tribune could have done ; and not ſatisfied with 
renewing the dangerous Propoſals for the Diviſion 
of the Lands, the Ground or Pretence of all Sedi- 
tions, he endeavoured to raiſe new ones, under co- 


lour of an Intention to eaſe the People, and give 


them means of diſcharging the Debts which moſt 


of the Plebeiaus had contracted to rebuild their 


Houſes. He paid for ſome, and made himſelf an- 


ſwerable for others. He fold his Land to acquit 


their Debts ; and declared, that ſo long as he had 


a Penny left, he would never ſuffer his Fellow 


Citizens to be laid in Irons. Sometimes he tore 
them out of the Handsof their Creditors, and hin- 
dered them by Force from carrying them to Pri. 
ſon. By this violent and ſeditious Behaviour, he 
had ſoon got himſelf a kind of Guard, made up 
of the People he had ſo aſſiſted, moſt of whom 
had conſumed their Subſtance in Debauchery; 
theſe never left him, and raiſed a continual Tu- 
mult in the Forum. IP 


He repreſented to them ſometimes in publick, 


and ſometimes in private, that the Nobles, not ſa- 


tisfied with being the ſole Poſſeſſors of the Lands 


that ought to be equally ſhared among all the Ci- 


tizens, had alſo taken to their own Uſe, the Gold 


allotted for the Payment of the Gauls, which was 
5 8 2 
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Book VII. in the ROMAN REPUBLICK: 
raiſed by the voluntary Contribution of all that 
had been ſhut up in the Capitol. He added, that 
the ſame Patriciaus had farther enriched themſelves 
with the Booty found in the Camp of Brennus, 


which alone had been ſufficient to pay all the Peo- 
ples Debts. 


This Diſcourſe repeated upon different Occa- 
fons, and artfully ſowed about by his Engines, 


raiſed the Multitude. All other Pretenſions cea- 
fel; ſo great a Proſpect as every Man's having 

| his Debts diſcharged, left them no room to think 

| of any Thing, but to draw thefe Riches out of 
| the Hands of the Patyiciaus; the Sedition increaſed 
from Day to Day, and its Author made it the 
more formidable. The Senate in this Diſorder, 


refolved to apply to the uſual Remedy, and create 


a Dictator. They made uſe of the Pretence of a 


new War with the Volſci. But no Body was igno- Year of 


1 


rant, that that Magiſtrate would have more dan- Rome, 


gerous Enemies to deal with in the City than 309. 
IV. 


abroad. This Dignity fell to A. Cornelius Coſſus, 


| Who named Quintius Capitolinus to be General of | 


the Horſe. 
The Volſci were defeated; but the Sedition grew 


greater every Day, The Dictator was obliged to 


return to Rome. After having agreed with the Se- 
nate upon the Courſe he ſhould ſteer, he came to 
the Forum, accompanied by the Senate, and a great 
Number of Patricians; he mounted his Tribunal, 
from whence he ſent a Lictor to cite Manlius to 
appear before him. 


Manlius finding himſelf ſummoned before the 


chief Magiſtrate of the Republick, made all his 
Adherents follaw him to the Forum, and approach- 
ec the Dictator's Tribunal with fo numerous a 
Guard, that he was able to ſtrike more Terror into 
his Judges, tran be was likely to feel from their 
Authority. The Serate and People were ſepa» 

2 | rated 
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rated into Two different Parties, ready to come Þ 
to Blows, with each their Leader at their Head. 

Then the Dictator having cauſed Silence to be 
proclaimed, addreſſed himſelf to Manlzns.: J 
« know, ſays he, that you accule the chief of the 

„Senate, of having miſapphed the Gold which 
«. was raiſed from the Gauls, and the Booty taken 
in their Camp, and that you at the ſame Time 
give the People hopes that this one Fund would 
be ſufficient to acquit all their Debts. I com- 
mand you to name this Minute, the Men you 
charge with having miſapplied this Part of the 
publick Treaſure ; otherwiſe, to prevent your 
ſeducing the People any longer by Lies and vain 
Hope, I ordain, That you be immediately 


36 
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carried to Priſon, as an Incendiary and a Slan- 
derer. . | . 
Manlius, ſurprized at the ſtern and 1mperious 


Manner in which the Di&ator examin'd him, with. 
out entring into any Proofs of a Fact of ſuch Im. 
portance, replied, That he aſk'd him a Queſtion, 
which he could reſolve as well as himſelf; and 
added; © But is not that which angers you, A. Cor. 
6 welins, and all the Senators and Patricians in this 
« Aſſembly, the Crowd of People wherewith | 
« am ſurrounded? Why do you not rob me of 
this Affection, which makes you ſo jealous? Or 
at leaſt, why do. you not endeayour to ſhare! 
with me? Relieve the poor Citizens that groan- 
beneath the Weight of the Uſury that ſinks 
them : Hinder them from being caſt into 
Chains. Take upon you the Protection of thoſe 
generous Hebeiaus, that, by my Example, pre. 
ſerved the (Capitol: Defend thoſe, that with the 
Price of their Blood recover'd the very Spot 
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where now ſtands your Tribunal, and the Seat 
of your Empire. Pay for ſome; Anſwer for 
others; and you will ſee the Multitude f lo 
| | cc | 
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« you, and give you all the Proofs they are able 


2 


„ of their Gratitude and Love. „ 


The Didtator replied, That this ſhould not miſ- 
lead him from his Queſtion : That he commanded 
him to ſpeak without ſo many Doublings, and to 
name directly thoſe whom he accus'd of having 


| embezzled the Gold and Spoils of the Gauls, or 
| elſe to acknowledge before all the People, that he 
| was no better than a Calumniator. Manlius, per- 


plex'd and confounded, told him, He did not in- 


tend to give his Enemies ſo much Satisfaction. 


Upon this, the Didtator commanded him to be 


led to Priſon; The Li&ors had no ſooner laid hold 
on him, but Manlius, to ſtir up the People, in- 
5 ? . 5 
roked all the Gods that were revered in the Capitol, 
and at Rome: And turning to the Multitude, Can 
| © you bear, O Generous Romans, cried he, to lee 
your Defender treated ſo unworthily, by Ene- 
4 mies jealous of his Glory? 


Notwithſtanding his Cries, the Dictator's Order 


was executed: He was carried to Priſon, and no 


body ſtirr'd to reſcue him. His numerous Adhe- 


| reſts contented themſelves with ſhowing their Sor- 
rey by Habits of Mourning, which were never 
| worn but in the greateſt Calamities. Nay, there 
were ſome that would not cut either their Beard or 
Hair. The Di@ator laid down his Dignity, after 
having had a Triumph for the Victory de had 
'K fained over the Volſci. The People expreſs'd no- 
| thing but a deep Dejection on that Day of Joy ; 
and they were heard to ſay, That the chief Orna- 
ment of this ſtately Triumph was wanting; and 
1 = they wonder'd they did not ſee in it Manlius 
ate 


n with Chains, and bound to the Dictator's 


| Chariot, There were even ſome, that to move 
the Multitnde, put them in Mind, that /farlims 
had been ſo brave, as alone to defend the whole 
| People againſt the Gauls; but that among ſo great 
2 People, not a ſingle Man undertook to defend 


D 2 Man- 
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Manlius againſt the Senate. That it was a Shame 
to ſee a Conſular treated with ſo much Indignity 
And that they ought to break the Chains of the 
Defender of the publick Liberty. The Senate 
fearing leſt the People (in their Fury) ſhould 

force open the Priſons, and that Manlius being ſet 
free by ſuc violent Means, might carry his Auda. 
ciouſneſs further than ever; thought they ſhould 

ſtifie this Affair, if they abated a little of their 
Authority: But inſtead of laying the Sedition, Þ 
they, by this timorous Behaviour, gave a Chief 
to the Mutineers, and a Chief too, enraged by the 
Shame of his Impriſonment, and incapable of 
hearkning to Counſels of Moderation, 
And indeed, he was no ſooner out of Priſon, 
than inſtead of growing the better for his Diſgrace, 
he again ſtirr'd up the People -to revive their An. 
cient Pretenſions. He ſpake of nothing in private 
Aſſemblies, but the Juſtice of dividing the Publick 
Lands, and the Neceſſity of eſtabliſhing an exact 
Equality among all the Citizens of one and the 
{fame Republic.“ But you will never bring F 
“Noble an Enterprize to bear, added he, (a 
& dreſſing himſelf to his molt devoted Creatures) 
be ſo long as you oppoſe the Pride and Avarice af 
te the Patricians only with Complaints, Murmurs, 
* and empty Diſcourſes. It is Time to ſhake of Þ 

e their Tyranny; to aboliſh the Di&ator ſhips and 
* Conſulates Make your ſelves a Head, that may 
« govern the Patricians as well as the People. II 
& you judge me worthy of that Honour, the more 
Power you give me, the ſooner you will be in 
* Poſſeiſion of the Things you have ſo long wiſhd Þ 
be for. I deſire Authority with no View, but to 
# make you all Rich and Happy. | 

It is faid, that by this ſeditions Diſcourſe, he] 
meant to inſtil into his Creatures the Deſign of Þ 
reſtoring the Royalty in his Perſon, But it is not Þ 

known what Inſtruments he intended to make vieÞ 
| gl 


» 
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olf in ſo difficult an Undertaking, nor how far he 
carried his ambitious Project. What is moſt cer- 
* tain, is, that he held private Aſſemblies in his 
' Houſe on the Capitol, to which he called neither 
A. Manlius, nor JT. Manlius, his Brothers, nor any 
of his Relations; but that on the contrary, no bo- 
dy was ſeen at them, but People ruined with Debts, 
cr ſcandalous for their Debauchery. 


The Senate, alarm'd at theſe Cabals, made a 


| Decree, and a Senatuſconfultum, whereby the Mi- 
| litary Tribunes who repreſented the Conſuls, were 
order'd to be particularly watchful, that the Republic 
received no Damage; a Form which was never uſed, 
but in the greateſt Dangers of the State, and which 
| inveſted thoſe Magiſtrates with an Authority little 
different from that of the Di@ator. 
| different Means were propoled for breaking the 
evil Deſigns of Maylns. 
That the Republic, upon this Occaſion, ſtood in 
need of another Servilins Abala, who by one bold 
| Stroke, and the Death of a bad Citizen, reſtored 
Peace and Tranquillity. 


After this, 


Some Senators cried out, 


But M. Menius, and Q. Petillius, though both 


ITyibunes of the People, offered themſelves to the 
Senate, and opened to them a Scheme more ſecure 
and agreeable to the Moderation of that Body. 
* Thoſe Two Magiſtrates, foreſeeing that the loſs of 
| their Dignities would ſoon follow that of the Pub- 
lick Liberty, repreſented that in the preſent Diſ- 
| politions of Mens Minds, they could not attack 
| Marlins with open Force, without engaging the 
People in his Defence. That ways of Violence 
were always dangerous, and might raiſe a Civil 


War; That their firſt Buſineſs was to ſeparate the 


Intereſts of the People from thoſe of Maulius; 


That they themſelves would undertake to be his 


Accuſers, as of a Man that affected the Tyranny. 
That the People, from being the Protectors of 
Manlius, would become his Judge, and an inexo- 


4 rable 
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The Hiſtory off the Revolutions Book. VII. 
rable Judge, when they found an Attempt and 
Conſpiracy was formed againſt their Liberty; that 
the Perſon accuſed was a Patrician, and 'Iribunes 
would be his Accuſers. The Senate embraced this 
Advice; Marlins was cited; and as the Crime als 
ledged againſt him was Capital, he appeared be- 
fore his Judges cloathed in Mourning. But he 
came alone; none of his Relations would accom- 
pany him, nor concern themſelves for his Dif. 
grace: So much did the Love of Liberty, and 
fear of being enſlaved, prevail in the Heart of 
the Romans, over all the Ties of Blood and 
Nature. . 

His Accuſers charged him with his {editions Df- 
courſes; the Alterations he propoſed to make in 
the Government; his ill-meant Liberalities to ſtir 
up the Multitude, and the falſe Accuſation with 
which he had offended the whole Body of the Se- 
nate. Manlius, without entring into a Diſcuſſion 
of theſe ſeveral Articles, gave for Anſwer a Rela- 
tion of his Services, and the Teſtimonies he had 
received of them from his Generals. He produc'd 
Bracelets, Javelins, Two Crowns of Gold, for 
having erter'd the firſt into the Cities of the Ene- 
my by Breach ; Eight Civic Crowns, for having 
ſaved the Lives of fo many Citizens in Battel; 
and Thirty Spoils of Enemies, whom he had lain 
with his own Hand in ſingle Combat. He, at the 
fame Time, open'd his Boſom, and ſhew'd it all 
cover'd with Scars, left by the Wounds he had re- 
ceiv'd in Fight. Laſtly, He called upon Jupiter, 
and the other Gods, for Succour ; and turning to 
the Aflembly, he conjured the People to caſt their 
_ upon the Capitol, before they condemned 
him. | 

The People, tonch'd with Compaſſion by ſo mo- 
ving a Spectacle, could not reſolve to inflict the 
utmoſt Rigor of the Laws upon a Man that had 
taved the Republick. The Sight of the Capitol 

- where 
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where he had fought ſo valiantly againſt the Ganls, 
* weaken'd the Accuſation, and drew the Pity of 
the Multitude. The TJibunes found, that unleſs 
| they removed the People out of the Sight of that 
| Caſtle, the Criminal would always have an Aſy- 
lumagainſt the ſtrongeſt Proots of his Guilt. Thus, 
for fear he ſhould eſcape them, they rejerr'd the 
Deciſion of this Affair to another Day, and ap- 


pointed the Place of the Aſſembly to be without 
the Gate Flumentana. Then the Object that had 
ſaved him, no longer dazzling the Eves of his 


Judges, Marlins was condemn'd to be thr! wn fr m Year of 
the Top of the Capitol it ſelf; and the Theatre oz; Rome, 
his Glory became that of his Puniſhnient and 3797 


Shame. None of his Family ever afterwards bore 
the Name of Marcus ; his Houſe where he had 
held his private Cabals, was azed to the Gronid ; 
and it was decreed, that no Patrician ſhould after- 
wards dwell in the Capitol, leſt the advantageons 
Situation of a Fortreſs that commanded the Whole 
City, ſhould ſuggeſt and facilitate the Deſigi or 
enflaving it. 

The People, who pity indiffereutly all the un- 
fortunate, without diſtinguiſhing the Guiity un 
the Innocent, were not long befire they reg: cette 
Manlius. They had ſoon forgot his Ambition: ; 


| they remembred only his Courage and ul ur; 


and eſpecially the Adherence he had ſhown to their 
Intereſts. IJ hoſe that had received Benefits rom 
him, upbraided the Multitude that their Favou- 
rites never laſted long; and that they had always 
baſely yielded them up to the Cruelty of te Se- 
nate. That that chief Order could: not endure 
Virtues too conſpicuous. That Sp. Caftus, another 
Conſular, who had called them to the Partition of 
Lands; that Melius, who in a Famine had af. 
liſted them ſo generouſſy, had periſhed i 
by the Jealouſy of the Great ; and that by the 
ame Artifice they had juſt now deſtroy d Marlin, 

” | who 
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who died only becauſe that Noble Citizen would 
have freed them from the intolerable Uſury with 
which they were oppreſſed. The Plague that hap. 
pened a little while afterwards, did not fail to be 
aſcribed by the meaner Sort to their Puniſhment 
of that "Conſular. They ſaid that Jupiter, the 
Revenger of ſuch illuſtrious Blood, was incenſe] 
at their having ſo unjuſtly put to Death the De. 
fender of his Temple. —- 
New Wars that were ſucceſſively kindled againſt 
the Volſci, the Circæi, and the Preneſtini, which 
laſted almoſt Six Years, ſtifled thoſe popular No. 
tions. Peace bred new Diſſentions; as if it had 
been the Fate of Rome never to preſerve Tranqui- 
lity at home and abroad at the ſame Time. 
A great Number of Plebeians had diſtinguiſhel 
themſelves in theſe Wars, and acquired Wealth in 
1 them beſides, which gave them further Credit. 
3 Theſe Plebeiaus, whoſe Minds were exalted, thought 
1 it not above them to aſpire to the Conſulate, and 
„ the Command of Armies. To attain theſe Ho- 
{4 nours, they inſinuated in all the Aſſemblies, that 
194 they ſhould never ſee Concord perfectly reſtored | 
in the Commonwealth, fo long as the Dignities Þ* 
were reſerved to the Patricians only. That Equa- Þ 
lity was the moſt ſolid Foundation of Union; and 
that Plebeians ought to be admitted into the Conſu- 
late indifferently with Fatricians. That the Hope 
of arriving at all the Honours of the Republick, 
would raiſe a noble Emulation between the Two 
Orders of the State; and that no Plebeian would 
then value his Life, when Dignities, Honours, Þ 
Nobility * Glory were common among all the 
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Citizens. | 
The pdorer Sort, wholly concerned for the Ne- 


ceſſaries of Life, ſeemed very little moved with 
theſe magnificent Pretenſions. The Patricians, on 
the other Hand, long oppoſed them with great 


Courage and Firmneſs, This was for ſeveral Years 
| ; 2 con- 
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d a continual Subject of Diſpute between the Senate, 
th and the Libunes of the People. At length the 


p- | Tears of a Woman produced what the Eloquence, 
be ] Credit and, Cabals of the Jyibunes had not been 
nt able to obtain. So true it is, that this art ful Sex 
ie js never ſtronger than when it makes uſe of its 
1 © own Weaknels to effect its Deſigns. This will ap- 
e | pear in the Story we are now to relate. 


M. Fabins Ambuſtus, beſides his Three Sons, Liv. I. 6, 
| | whom we ſpoke of upon occaſion of the War of 
h # the Garls, had Two Daughters; of which the el- 


o. ® deft was married to Ser. Sulpitius, a Fatrician by Tear of 

id Birth, and then Military Libune; and the youn- Rome, 

iger had eſpouſed a rich Plebeian, named C. Licinius N 
Stolo. Ine Day, when that Hebeian's Wife was at 

1 | her Siſter's Houſe, the Lictor that went before Sul- : 


in | pitzus at his Return from the Senate, knocked 
it. roughly at the Door with the Staff of the Faſces, 


ht © to give Notice that the Magiſtrate was coming in. 
11 | This extraordinary Noiſe frighten'd the Wife of 
» | Lecinins , her Siſter took no Notice of her Con- 
it cern, but by a malicious Smile that ſeemed to hint 
dat the Inequality of their Conditions. Her Vani- 
es © ty, ſtung to the Quick by ſo mortifying a Di- 
a. ſtinction, threw her into a deep Melancholy, Her 
d Father and Husband often aſked her the Occaſion 
u- of it; but without getting any Satisfactory An- 
x | ſwer. She affected to bury the Cauſe of it in an 
k, obſtinate Silence. Thoſe Two Romans, who were 
0 extreamly fond of her, redoubled their Intreaties, 
dd and omitted no Means to draw this Secret from 
s, | her. At length, after as much Reſiſtance as ſhe 
i | thought neceſſary to increaſe their Curioſity, ſhe 
| pretended to yield to their Deſires ; and confeſſed 
e- with Tears in her Eyes, and with a fort of Con- 


h fuſion, that ſhe ſhould certainly die of Grief, if 
m being of the ſame Blood as her Siſter, ker Huſ- 
it band could not attain the ſame Dignities as her 
rs | Brother-in-Law, | 

; 5 Fabius 
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Fabius and Licinius, to comfort her, gave her a 
ſolemn Promiſe. that they would ſpare no Pains to 
procure for their Family the ſame Honours as ſhe 
had ſeen in that of her Siſter ; and without loſing 
Time in making Intereſt for the Military Tribu- 
nate, they boldly aim'd at once at the very Con- 
fulſhip. Her Father, though a Patrician, joined 
with his Son-in-Law ; and either out of Complai- 
{ance to his Daughter, or Reſentment of the Death 
of his Son, whom the Senate had deſerted, enter'd 
into Meaſures oppolite to thoſe of his Order. Lici- 
7274s and he aſſociated into their Deſign L. Sextins, 
of a Plebeian Family, equally eſteem'd for his Va- 
lour and his Eloquence, an intrepid Defender of 
the Privilezes of the People ; and who, as the ve- 
ry Patricians confeſs'd, wanted nothing but a more 
illuſtrious Birth to capacitate him for the higheſt 
ie Repubick 
C. Licinius and L. Sextius agreed to get the Ple- 
1 Deian Tribunate firſt, as a kind of Step to the Su- 
4 preme Magiſtracy : This they eaſily obtained, 
1 Scarce had they compailed this firſt Point, but 
they reſolved to uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to 
make the Conſulſhip common to both Orders of 
the Republick. To eftect this Deſign, and to pre- 
vent the Senate from getting both the Places of 
the Conſulate by their Credit, they formed the 
Dravght of a Law, which decreed that one of 
thoſe Two Places ſhould always be filled with a 
Pleberar. LS 
The Buſineſs was to bring the whole Body of 
the People into this Project; which was no eaty Þ 
Matter, the Multitude being much tonder of the 
Diviſion of the Lands, or the Abolition of the 
Debts, than of the Conſular Dignity, which Þ 
could never affect any but the moſt powerful of 
their Order. Thus the Two Tribunes agreed to 
tack; theſe Propoſals together, and to carry the 
Law relating to the Conſulate, by Means of _ 
. ax | 5 00 


/ 
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7 of the Partition of the Lands : They added a 
» © Third, full as advantageous to the Multitude, for 
o | the reſtraining of Uſury. It was propoſed to de- 
- | duct from the Capital Debt, whatever had been 
paid for exceſſive Intereſt, and the Principal was to 
. be diſcharged in Three Years, and by Three equal 
d Payments. | fr 

„ The Second Law related to the Partition of the 
h | conquer'd Lands, the perpetual Sybject of Conteſt 
4 between the Senate and People. But as the Tri- 


. bis foreſaw that the whole Body of Patricians, 
; and indeed thoſe rich Plebeiars too, that had long 
been in Poſſeſſion of ſuch Lands, would jointly 
f | fiand up againſt their Propoſal ; and that their Op- 
.. © poſition might hinder the paſſing of the Law con- 
cerning the Conſulate, they reſolved to content 


. 
} | themſelves with demanding, that at leaſt it ſhould 
FF be unlawful for the future, to poſſeſs above Five 
Hundred Acres of them; and that thoſe who were 
found to have more than that, ſhould be deprived 


of them; to he diſtributed among thoſe who en- 
t joy no Inheritance in Land. 


o Laftly, By the Third Law, the main Purpoſe of 


the Jribunes, it was decreed, that Military Tribunes 
- | ſhould not be choſen any more; that the Conſulate 
F © ſhould be reftor'd, with all its Prerogatives ; and 
e that one of the Conſuls thould always be taken out 
f |© ct the Body of the Pleberans. 
a | The Two Tribes propoſed theſe Laws in the 
- Fuſt Aſſembly. Never did Diviſion, Cabals, and 
f Þ Intrignes run higher. It was atracking both the 
y Senate and Nobility in all that raiſes the moſt vio- 


e | lent Deſires in Man: Riches and Honour. The 
e whole Body of Patricians declared loudly againſt 
1 | theſe Propoſals: The People, on their Side, back- 
ed their T-1bunes with equal Warmth ; nay, there 
o were Deſerters in both Parties. The Rich Ple- 
ee beian, whoſe Acquiſitions had made the Intereſt of 
t his Order contrary to his own, fear'd he ſhould 
{ | 4 | - be 
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be ſtripp'd of Part of his Wealth; and the Noble 


and Patrician that were poſſeſſed of no more Land 


than what was allowed by the Law, ſtood up for 


it, in order to make themſelves agreeable to the 
People ; and by that means to attain the chiet Dig- 
nities of the Republick. The City was full of 
Tumult; Diſcord reign'd in all Parts of it; even 
Families were divided among themſelves: Every 


one choſe his Party, according to his pri vate Views 


and Intereſts; and Rome was in that Agitation, 
which 1s the uſual Forerunner of Seditions and Ci- 
vil Wars. „ 

The Aſſembly broke up without coming to any 
Reſolution. The Two Tribunes, who were the 


* 


Heads of their Party, ſpent the Interval betwixt 
that and the next Aſſembly in Caballing, and fe- 


curing the Votes of the Multitude. The Senate, 
on their Parts, held ſeveral Councils both in pub- 
lick and private. At length they had recourſe 
to an Expedient, which had already been of very 


great Service to them: They gain'd over ſome of 
the Tribunes of the People. Theſe being diſpleasd 


that Licinius and Sextins ſhould aſſume the whole 
Authority of their College to themſelves, gave 


the Senate private Aſſurances of their Oppoſition, 


Licinius and Sextins, who knew nothing of this ſe- 
cret Combination, aſſembled the People, in full 
Confidence that nothing could prevent the Re- 
ception of their Laws: They order'd them to be 
read, and at the ſame Time invited all the Tribes 
to give their Voices. But the IJVibunes, who were 
won over by the Senate, immediately roſe, and 
declar'd, that they oppoſed it. 

The Oppoſition of one ſingle Tribune was, as we 
have ſaid before, an invincible Obſtacle to any 


Propoſal; and all they had Occaſion to ſay, to 
hinder the Succeſs of any Affair, was this one La- 


tin Word, VE TO, Lforbid it : A Term fo pow- 
erful in the Mouth of thoſe Plebeian ä 
| SR that 


Book VII. in the Roman REPUBLICK: 
that without the leaſt Reaſon given for this Oppo- 
| ſition, it was equally ſufficient to break the Reſo- 
tions of the Senate, and the Propoſals of the other 
| Tributes. 


Thus the Laws were rejected, and the Senate 


| triumph'd ; but Sextins, though ſurprized at the 
* Treachery of his Colleagues, abated nothing of 
| his Boldneſs ; but taking his Reſolution in a Mo- 
ment: © The Gods forbid (ſaid he) that I ſhould 
s violate the nobleſt Privilege of the People, tho 
their Magiſtrates make uſe of it now againſt 
their Intereſt, But ſince this Oppoſition has 
„ ſo much Power, we, in our Turn, ſhall make 
 « uſe of the ſame Weapon.” Then addreſſing 
* himſelf to the Senate and Patricians: You may 
c call as many Aſſemblies as you pleaſe, Gentle- 
4 men, (added he) to elect Military Tribures ; you 
4 will find that this Word VETO, which is now 
4 ſo agreeable to you in the Mouth of my Col- 
| © Jeagues, will not pleaſe you ſo well in mine. 


Theſe were no empty Threats ; for the Time 


being come for the Election of new Military Tri- 
© bunes, Licinius and Sextius ſtifly oppoſed the pro- 
ceeding to any Election at all of them; though at 
the ſame Time they managed it ſo well, as to 
continue themſelves in the Plebeian Tribuneſhip. 
They renew'd the ſame Oppoſition for the Five 
| ſucceeding Years ; ſo that the Republick being 
without a Head, fell, through the Obſtinacy of 
both Parties, into a kind of Anarchy; which was 
| interrupted only by the Creation of ſome Tnter- 
| Kings, who were elected at Times, to try to bring 
Matters to a Reconciliation. 


Mean Time, a Foreign War, which ſeemed to 


be a lefs Misfortune than theſe Domeſtick Broils, | 
came, as it were, to the Aihſtance of the Senate. 
The Inhabitants of Yelitre made Incurſions into 
the Lands of the Republick, and afterwards be- 


ſieged 
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ſieged Inſculum, a City in League with the Ren 
People. As they could not avoid taking Arms to 


repel this Inſult, the Two Libunes of the People 
were conſtrain'd to wave their Oppoſition : and 
they proceeded to the Election of Military "Tribune, 
to lead their Army into the Field. 

The Enemies were beaten, and the Siege of Taſ- 


culum raiſed. Velitræ was afterwards beſieged; but 


that Place not being taken by thoſe that began 
the Siege, they were obliged to create new Aili. 
tary Tribunes, Licimus and Sextins not being able 
to hinder it, found Means to get Fabius Ambuſiu, 


the Father-in-Law of Licinins, to be choſen tor one 


of thoſe Magiſtratees. | 5 
Theſe Two Men, artful, enterprizing, and ſup. 
ported by a Military Tribune, reigned imperiouſſy 
in all the Aſſemblies : They repreſented to the 
People, that in a Republick, the Great Dignities 


ſhould be the Reward of Merit equally in all 


without Diſtinction of Birth or Riches. - And $:;- 
tius, who was naturally eloquent, turning to the 
Senate, and Apoſtrophiſing the Patricians, alked 
them ſternly, Whether they could not ſubſiſt upon 
Five Hundred Acres of Land, when their Ance- 
ſtors had but Two Acres allotted them for each 
Maſter of a Family, and moſt of the People had 
no more then? “ But (adds he) it is this unequal 
Partition among the Citizens of the ſame Re- 
6 publick, which is the Cauſe that the People 
& greans under the Weight of Uſury; and that 
© we daily fee Men Free-born, lying in Chains, 
« and dragg'd to Jay], like ſo many Slaves. And 
© we muſt not fiatter our ſelves (added he) that 


„the Rich will ſet any Bounds to their Avarice, 


& or that the Patricians will abate any Thing of 


* that Tyrannical Dominion which they exerciſe 


« over our Goods and Perſons, till the People have 


« ſo much Courage as to chuſe a Conſul out of 
— their Own Body, who may be the Mediator of © 


as their 


5 


A berty. 


Book VII. in the Rowan Repusrick: 
« their Neceſſities, and the Protector of their Li- 


At the ſame Time that Sextins, by theſe and 


the like Diſcourſes, was fomenting the Animoſity 
of the Plebeians againſt the Senate, his Friends 
and Adherents gained over his Colleagues, who at 
length ceaſed their Oppoſition. Sextus having got 
| clear of this Obſtacle, convened the Aſſembly of 
the People. The Senate, alarm'd at this Change 
in the T7ibures, who broke their Word with them, 
had Recourſe, as in the greateſt Dangers of the 
© Republick, to a Dictator ;, and all the Serators 
with an unanimous Voice, beſtowed that Dignity 
upon (amillus. This was the Fourth Time he had rear of 
been inveſted with it: He accepted not of it now Rome, 
without ſome Unwillingneſs, Being indifferent 384. 
between the Nobility aud the People, and ſolely _ 
attached to the whole Body of the Republick, he 
had been glad to have avoided ſiding with either 
Party; but the Conteſt was too furious, and the 
* Tribunes too obſtinate and hot to be prevailed up- 
on by moderate Counſels. The Two Tribunes, ſe- 
cure of their Colleagues, who had removed their 
Oppoſit ion, thought there was nothing now left to 
; hinder the paſling of their Laws, when the Dicta- 
tor, to gain Time, publiſked an Order for the Ro- 
nan People to appear in the Field of Mars, to fol- 
- © low him to War, 


This Command of a Magiſtrate, who had 


Power of Life and Death over his Fellow-Citizens, 
cauſed a great deal of Uneaſineſs among the Peo- 
ple. The Tribunes, to give them Courage, had the 
zoldneſs to threaten the Dictator, that they would 
condemn him to a Fine of Fifty Thouſand 
| Drachme, unleſs he revoked his Edict. But du- 
ring theſe Diſputes, the Time elapſed ; Night 
came on, and thoſe of the People, who, in ſpight 
of the Dictator's Edict, were come to the Aſſem- 
bly with the Jyibunes, were oblig' d to depart with- 


. out 
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out agreeing _ any Thing ; which was the 
Tear of Dictator's chief Aim. He afterwards laid down 
Rome, his Dignity; either becauſe, conſidering his great 
385. Age, and perhaps till remembring his Exile, he 
did not care to venture himſelf again in an Affair 
Liv. 6. of fo much Heat; or, which Livy thinks the more 
Dec. 1. probable, becauſe he was privately inform'd, that 
there was ſome Defect in the Form of taking the 
Auſpices at his Creation of Dictator, We have 
already heard to what a Point of Superſtition the 
Romans, who were then no leſs ignorant and un- 
poliſh'd than they were brave, had carried theſe I | 
. Obſervations. If the Augur, in the: 
preparatory Prayers, miſtook one ſingle Word for IM | 
another; if the Vail which covered his Head 
chanced to fall; or if he himſelf did not riſe or 
ſit down again in his Seat exactly at the Times 
and Circumſtances appointed; the Omiſſion of the 
leaſt of theſe Formalities, which might eaſily WW 1 
happen in an infinite Number of other Ceremo- lf } 
nies, was ſufficient to make void all the Delibera- i 
tions or Elections that were performed in Conſe. ll } 
quence of this Act of Religion; and a Man that i 
was capable of deſpiſing the Augurs, was looked WW i. 
upon as profane and impious. It is not ſurprizing, t. 
therefore, that. a Magiſtrate, ſo pious as Camillu, In 
ſhould be unwilling to retain any longer, a Digui. I n 
ty conferred upon him, contrary to the Laws and  t! 
Prejudicies of his Religion. And what would 
make one believe that he did not abdicate it out of I fe 
Fear of the T7ibures of the People, is, that ſoon I ar 
afterwards he accepted it again, when the Affair I to 
of the Conſulate was not yet determin'd. Mean Il ne 
Time, as the Senate, in ſo nice a Conjuncture, I pr 
knew not how to act without a Dictator, whoſe I an 
Authority might be a Curb upon the Cabais and IT. 
Intrigues of the Dibunes, they conferr'd that great I ba: 
Dignity on P. Manlins; who, till then, had al- yþ 
ways ſeem'd a firm Adherent to the Intereſts © the 
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his Order and Society. But the Choice this Magi- 


ſtrate made of a Plebeian, named C. Licinins, for 


General of his Horſe, ſhowed his ſecret Inclina- 
tion ior the Party of the People; though he en- 
deavoured to juſtify ſo extraordinary a Nominati- 
on, which, as yet, was without Example, upon 
Account of the Dignity of Military Tribwre, which 
this C. Licinius had before enjoyed; wherein we 
are to diſtinguiſh him from "£8 Licimns Stolo , 


who was only T7:bure of the People. The Dida- 


tor, to excuſe himſelf for making this Choice, al- 


ledged ſome renite Alliance between his Family - 


and that of Licinius. Which ſhows how rarely. 


| mutual Fidelity is preſerved in the Confuſions of 


the State, becauſe of the ſecret Ties that there ara 
among the Citizens of the ſame City, though of 
oppelite Parties. Sextius apprehending nothing 
either from the Dictator, pr General of the Horſe, 
was now in hopes of bringing all his Deſigns to a 
happy Conclui:on : He employed his Eloquence 
in all the Allemblies, to inſpire the People with 
his Ambition. But the Multitude, who earneſtly 
Wiſhed for the Partition of Lands, and ſome Relief 
in their Debts, ſeemed but very indifferent as to 
the Conſulate. This generous People had a Vene- 
nation for the Blood of the Fat:ic:ans, as the glo- 
tious Spring of ſo many Generals who had led 
them to Battel and Conqueſt, | 
The Two Tribnmies, alarmed at this Coldneſs, 
feigned that they would meddle no longer with _ 
any Publick Affairs: They even jointly retuſed 
to concur in the Election that was to be made of 
new Jibunes tor the following Year. Seæxtius re- 
preſented in all the Aſſemblies, that his Colleague 
and he had grown old in that Office to no Purpoſe. 
That it was now Nine Years ſince they had com- 
dated with the Senate for the Good of the People, 
ho verée now ready to abandon them. That 


be Ne heiaus would indeed very gladly come into Liv. 1: 6; 
E 2 | 


the 


Book VII. in the ROMAN Rebusrict: * 
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| the Partition of Lands, and were no leſs eager to 
| be freed of their Debts. ; but when the Honour of 
bt their Magiſtrates was to be promoted, and the Re. 
+ ward of their Services to be paid, nothing was to 
5 be met with, but Coldneſs and Indifference. And 
ke now Sextius flinging off the Maſk: “ Know (ſays ÞÞ | 
10 <« he to the People) that our Propoſals are inſepara. 
1 c ble. You muſt reſolve to als them conjointly; | 
* e aud if we do nct obtain the Conſulate by you 
kg « Means, you ſhall have neither conquer'd Lands 
1 d nor Dimunit ion of your Debts ; and I declare, 
4 « that my Colleague and I will renounce an Of. 
{a &« fice which bringsms nothing but Ingratitude. T 
| # All the Senators and Fatriciars in the Aſſembly 
15 could not enough wonder at the Impudence with 
"kN which this audacious Tribune made ſo open a Con. 
WE © Tear of feſlion of his ambitious Aims. Appius Claudius, 
Rome, the Grandſon of the Decemvir, riſing up, and ad. 
2385 dreſſing himſelf to the Multitude: “ At leaſt MW | 
1 6 (ſays he) you can now no longer doubt that 
6 1 & your Jiibunes have ſtirred up all theſe Seditions I - 
BY « for nothing but their own Intereſt. You hear 
1 c theſe new Tarquins threaten you without fear of 
1 « Puniſhment, that neither you ſhall have Lands, MW 
\ « nor the Republick Magiltrates, unleſs the Con- 
wn ec ſulſhip be yielded to them. | F 
* The People were very ſenſible of the Pride and 
91 Contempt they ſhowed in this Alternative; but 
* the Buſineſs was gone too far: The Multitude be-. 
14 Ing afraid of loſing their Defenders, ſolemnly en- 
4 gaged themſelves to follow their Directions impli- IF | 
= citly. It was only upon this Condition, that thoſe Þ + 
1 Two Magiſtrates condeſcended to hold their Tri- t 
. buneſhip : And the moſt ambitious of Men were! 
Wit. ſo artful as to make a new Merit of the Continua- ; 
WW tion of their Empire and Dominion. 
14 The Senate and Nobility were confounded at 
NY the Boldneſs of Two Men that had got the Secret i 
. N 
* 


| of Capacity or Valour between the I 
Plebeians. A common Danger, the ſureſt Teſt of 
true Merit, united their Votes; and the [7:bnhes 
of the People demanded Camillus for their Dicta- Tear of 
tor, with as much Eagerneſs as the Senate. This 
| was the Fifth Time that he was raiſed to this Su- 
| preme Poſt. Victory under fo great a Captain 
| was neither difficult nor doubtful. The Gauls were 
| defeated ; a great Number fell in the Field of Bat. 
tel; and the reſt being ſcattered by Flight, and 
unable to rally, were knocked on the Head by the 
| Peaſants, - The End of this War was the Begin- 
ning of new Troubles at Home, and the old Divi- 
| ons broke out afreſh, Licinins and Sextius, 
| tnoſe perpetual Tribuncs, reſolved to carry the 
| Conſulate at any Rate. For this Purpoſe, they 
convened the Aſſembly of the People, and with- 


Book VII. in the Rowan REPUBLICK. 

of perpetuating themſelves in Two Offices, annual 
by their Inſtitution, but which they were making 
Hereditary in their Families. The Senators up- 


| braided each other with their Weakneſs, and cou'd 


not, without Indignation, think with what a De- 
creaſe of Authority they ſhould leave to their 


| Children the Dignity they had received from their 
| Fathers. The whole City was in Motion, and its 
| Inhabitants juſt upon the Point of taking Arms 
© againſt each other, when they were obliged to turn 
| them againſt a Cloud of Ganls, who from the 
Shore of the Adriatic Sea, were advancing to- 
| wards Rome, to revenge the Defeat of their Coun- 
trymen. i 


Enemies ſo formidable ſuſpended the Diviſions 


| that tore the Commonwealth. It was now no lon- 
ger Time to diſpute about the Superiority either 


Atriciaus and 


out ſtaying to harangue them as uſual, ordered the 
Votes to be gathered. The Dictator, who came 


into the Forum, followed by the whole Senate, 
7 » g * 
wou d have oppoſed it; but the Tribunes, who 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VII, 
now reſpected neither the Laws, nor the chief Dig, 


nity of the Republick, ſent a Lictor to ſeize Ca. 


millus, an] carry him to Priſon, This Attempt 
upon the Sovereign Magiſtrate, made the whole 
Nobility rife at once; Rome never ſaw fo great a 
Tumult. The Patricians drive back the Liftor, 
and the Plebeiaus at the ſame Time prepare to 
back him. The Two Partjes draw up on each Side 
of the Place, juſt ready to come ta Blows. In 


this Diſorder, the Dictator ſent word to the Tri- 


bunes to reſtrain their Animoſity for a Moment: 
He then calls to him all the Senators, and carries 
them into a neighbouring Temple, in order to 


Ovid. Faſt. come to ſome final Reſolution, But before he en- 


lib. 1. 


Plut. in 
Cam. 


tred, he turned towards the Capitol, and addreſſing 
himſelf to the Gods, he made a Vow ta build z 
Temple to Concord, if he could reſtore Union a- 
mong his Fellow Citizens. „ 
There were ſharp Conteſts between the Sena. 
tors, what they had beſt to do; but at laſt the 
Danger preting hard upon them, and the People 
in their Fury threatning to leave Rome, the more 


moderate Courſe, and that which was moſt con. 


formable to the preſent State of Things, was re- 


ſolved on by Plurality of Voices; and they at 
length conſented to grant the People one of the 


Places in the Conſulſhip: Sextins was the firſt of 


the Plebeians that enjoyed it, and Licinius ſucceeded 
him ſhortly afterwards, The Patricians on their 
Side, by the Interpoſition of the Dictator, ob- 


tained Two new Dignities peculiar to themſelves, 


excluſive of the People, as it were to make them 
amends for what they had loſt, The firſt waz 
the Prætorſnip eſtabliſhed for the diſpenſing of 


Juſtice in the City: A Function originally Part 
of the Conſulate ; but which the Conſuls cou'd not 


always execute, eſpecially in the Summer, which 
they uſyally ſpent at the Head of the I 
5 F 5 1 3 ES 8 5 * ä r hus 
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Thus the Prætorſhip was looked upon as a Supple- 


ment to the Conſulate, and the Second Dignity in 


5s 


the Commonwealth. Sp. Furius, the Dictator s Suidas, 


Son, was the firſt Prætor of Rome: and as ſuch 
was allowed the Toga Pratexta, or Robe edged with 


Purple, the Curule Chair, and Six Lictors bearing 
| Faſces before him: Wherein the Prætor was di- 
| ſtinguiſhed from the Conſul, who had Twelve, 
And as the Dictator had the General of the Horſe 
| for his Vicegerent, and the Conſuls their Lieute- 
| nants; the Prætor had the Quæſtors particularly 
under his Direction, and they eaſed him of Part of 
| his Buſineſs, 


The Second Office that was created in Favour of 


| the Patricians, was the Major Adility, ſo called, 
to diſtinguiſn it from the Nebeian Adility, eſta- 
bliſhed at the ſame Time as the Tribunes of the 
{ People, whoſe Lieutenants they were looked upon 
to be. This Office was alfo called the Curule Adi- 
| tity, becauſe thoſe who poſſeſſed it, were like the 
| Confuls and Prætors, allowed to be carried in a 
E Kind of Throne adorned with Ivory, which they 
called the Curule Chair. : | 


The Two firſt Patrician Adiles were Cu. Quintius Liv. I. 7, 


the Books that were publiſhed, and the Pieces that 


were written for the Stage: This Poſt always fil- 
led by Two Patricians, was a. Step to the Prætor- 
| ſhip and Conſulate, | | 


At 


„ 


8 Capitolinus, and P. Cornelius Scipio. The Functions Plut. in 
of theſe Adiles were anſwerable to thoſe of our 
| Mayors, Lieutenants de Police, and Treaſurers of 
| France, all at the ſame Time. They had the Care 
ol the Temples, Theatres, Games, Publick Places, 
Markets, Tribunals of Juſtice, and the Repair of 
the Walls of the City. It was alſo their Buſineſs 
to take Care that no Novelty was introduced in 
| Religion, They had the ſame Inſpection over 


amillo. 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book. VII. 
At length, after the Eſtabliſhment of the Con- 


ſuls, Prætors and Curnle Ædiles, the Law relating 


to the publick Lands was paſſed, as the only Means 
to appeaſe the Multitude, and to ſettle Peace in 
the State. ns | 
This Law, named Licinia, from C. Licinins Stolo, 
its Author, contained, That no- Citizen thould, 
upon any Pretence whatſoever, be for the future 
poſſeſſed of above Five Hundred Acres of the con- 
quered Lands; and that the reſt ſhould either be 
diſtributed Gratis, or farmed out at low Rents, 
among the poor Citizens. 
That in this Partitzon, at leaſt Seven Acres 
ſhould be ailigned to each Citizen. | 
That none ſhould be ſuffered to have upon his 
Eſtate above ſuch a Number of Servants or Slaves, 


to improve it. 


That the 8 of Cattle ſhould alſo be li. 


mited proportionably to the Quantity of Land 


that each Man poſſeſſed; and that the richeſt ſhou'd 
not breed nor ſend into the Commons and publick 


Paſtures above a Hundred black Cattle, and Five 


Hundred Sheep. 


s 


That Three Commiſſioners ſhould immediately 
be named to take Care of the Execution of the 
Law, and that the Author who prepared it ſhould 
not be of theſe Triumvirs. | „ 
Laſtly, That the Senate, the Knights, and the 


People, ſhould take a ſolemn Oath to obſerve this 


Law ; and that whoever ſhould break it hereafter, 


ſhould be fined Ten Thouſand Aſſes, or Ten Thou- 


ſand Roman Pence. | 
The Law was at firſt obſerved with great Exact- 
neſs, as new Regulations generally are. The very 
Author of the Law, C. Licinius Stolo, was the firſt 
Roman fined ſor Violation of it. He was. con- 
vided of poſſeſſing above a Thouſand Acres of 
Land: And though to eſcape the Rigor 5 the 
8 5 | AW, 
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- Þ Law, he had before ſhared them with his Son, = 
> hom he had made Free for that very Purpoſe, a 
this Emancipation was looked upon as nothing but 
nan Evation of the Law. Half his Lands were 
taken from him, and divided among poor Citi- 
zens; he paid beſides a Fine of Ten Thouſand 
| WE Pence *; and learnt by his own Expgpence, that Liv. 1. 1. 
e ina Free Government, the People will not bear to c. 9. 
- | ſe the Magiſtrates excuſe themſelves from the 
e | Obſervation of the Laws which they preſcribe to 
s, private Men, But as there are no Penalties ſo ſe- 
rere, which the Avarice of Men will not evade, 
the richeſt and moſt powerful among the Romans 
| afterwards found a Way to get the Commons and 
Is Þ conquered Lands adjudged to themſelves under bor. = * 
s, © rowed Names. The Wars that fell out with the 
IF Lots, the Samnites, the Gauls, and the Carthagi- 
i | z7ars, favoured theſe Uſurpations ; the Laws were 
d less heard amidſt the Tumult of Arms; the Ma- 
d giſtrates with a mutual Colluſion concealed theſe 
k Intractions; and at laſt they did not fo much as 
e make the leaſt Myſtery of their borrowed Names, 
as we ſhall ſee by. what follows. The Great pul- 
led off the Maſk, and the Lex Licinia fell at length 
ze into Contempt, and the People into Indigence and 
d Mitery, | 
This was the Cauſe of new Diſturbances, fo 
1 much the more dangerous as the People were 
is grown more numerous and powerful; and that 
r, ſome great Men, under Pretence of ſupporting | 
their Intereſts, made themſelves the Heads of Par- 
ties. But before I enter into the Particulars of 
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13 * The Pence of Gold avere at the Rate of Seventy Tavo 1o the 
of Pound, or Eighty Four Grains Weight, and were current for 
| Forty Denarii of Silver. The Penny of Gold among the Ro- 
mans, was worth a thouſand Seſterces, and each Seitertium 
„ ua worth a Quarter of their Denarius of Silver. 0 
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. 58 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VII. 
#! theſe Diſſentions, I thought it would be very ne- 
1 ceſſary to give ſome Account in what Manner the 
* Romans extended their Dominion over Italy, Sicily, 
#:4 Spain, and Part of Africk and Afia. Which 1 
* ſhall relate as briefly as poſſible ; and without ſtir. Þ 
1. ring from Rome any more than is neceſſary to give 
* a thorough Knowledge of the ſeveral Revolutions 
15 that happened in her Government, the main De. 
Wis: ſign of this Work. | 
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. Book VIII. in the Roman REPuklicx- 
EEC EA CLEA CALI „ Dee 


"*  Boox var 


e. 
* Manlius ts accuſed before the Aſſembly of the Pro- 
ple, of giving hard Uſage to T. Manlins his Son. 
4 bold Adion of Titus to bring bis Father of. 
He kills a Gaul of an extraordinary Stature, and 
= is ſurnamed Torquatus. Valerius Corvus: V 


fo called. Ihe Samnites declare Var againſt the 
Romans; which concludes to the Advantage of theſe 
latter. The frft War between the Carthaginians 
and the Romans. After various Succeſs on each 
Side, the Carthaginians are obliged to beg Peace 
which they obtained not, but upon very hard Condi- 
tions. They repair their Loſſes, and renew the 
War Fanibal paſſes into Italy, and reduces 
Rome to the very Point of Deſtruction. He is 
* obliged to return into Africa to defend his own 
Country. Scipio cnts his Army to Pieces, and 
takes Carthage. Ie Roman Congque/is in Greece 

and Aſia. The Tribuneſhip of Tiberius Grac- 


chus full ＋ Troubles. The LOOP of that Li- 


bune. 


4 7 HE Republick enjoyed a 3 Peace 
7 both at Home and Abroad; and the People 
” | Jook'd upon the Conſulſhip they had juſt obtained, 
as a Victory which they had won over the Senate 


and the Patricians. But their T ribunes, who had. ' 


no way to make themſelves conſiderable, but by 


| new Difſentions, complain'd, that for one Curule- 


K | Dignity, which the Patricians had granted to the 
| | People, they! had got Threę new Magiſtracies for 
them- 


We 


39 


* 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VIII 
themſelves ; that the Dignity of Prætor had been 
created on purpoſe to make them Maſters of the 

Adminiſtration of Juſtice; that they had Two 
Curule AMdiles, whoſe Authority quite annihilated 
that of the Plebeian Adiles. Therefore they de. 
manded, that all the Offices and Dignities of the 
State might be equally common to the Nobles and 
the People; that Merit alone ſhould give the Pre. 
ference in all Elections; and that without Diſtin- 
ction of Rank or Birth, it might be lawful to 
chuſe indifferently either Plebezans or Tatricians to 
All the Civil Poſts, and even thoſe of the Prieſt- 
hood it ſelf. This was the common Topick of the 
Diſcourſes with which theſe turbulent Tribunes en. 
tertained the Multitude in their Aſſemblies. They 

forgot no Elogiums that might make the leaft 
Actions of the Plebezans ſeem great and glorious, 
at the ſame Time that they endeavoured to wea- We - 
ken and detract from the greateſt Services of the 
Nobility. They even applied themſelves to get 
Intelligence of what paſſed in their private Fa- 
milies, upon which they raiſed ſpiteful and ex- 
aggerated Reports, in order to make them con- 
temptible. | | 

It was with this Deſign, that under the Conſul- ÞM 

ſhip of &. Servilins Ahala, and Lucius Genutins; 
a Tribune of the People called 7M. Pempontius, cited 
L. Manlins, who was but juſt cut of his Dictator- | 
ſhip, under Pretence that this Patrician uſed one 
of his Sons with too much Severity. This Son off 
Maulius, named Titus, was born a Stammerer: And 
as in his Childhood, he gave no Proofs of any 
great Capacity, his Father had confined him to 
one of his Country-Houſes, where he was em- 
ployed in Tillage, and other Works of Apricul- 
ture; as was practiſed even yet among the Romans. 
Nevertheleſs Pomponzus made it a Crime in Man- 
Gus, who beiides was diſagreeable to the People for 

the Severity he had exerciſed in the e 

and 
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Book VIII. in the Roman ReBuBLicx. JU 
and in the Armies. The Affair was proſecuted ſo 
vigoroully, that no body doubted he Would be con- 
demned to pay a conſiderable Fine. 

Titus Manlius hearing of the Danger his Father 


| was in upon his Account, departs from his Village 
| early in the Morning all alone; goes to Rome, 
and comes to the Door of the Tribune, who was 
not yet up. He ſends him word, that the Son of 
* Marlins deſired to ſpeak to him about an Affair 
that would admit of no Delay. The Tribune ful- 
y perſuaded, that he came either to thank him for 
taking his Part, or elſe perhaps to diſcover to him 


. ſome new Proots of his Father's Severity, order'd 


him to be brought in. Manlius, after having ſa- 
luted him, begg'd Leave to talk with him in pri- 
vate; the Tribune's Servants immediately retir'd 
© by his Order. Then the young Man clapped a 
Dagger to his Throat; and threaten'd to kill him, 
ik he did not bind himſelf by the moſt ſolemn 
Oaths, to deſiſt from the Proſecution he had be- 
gun againſt his Father: The Tribune affrighted, 
= ſwore any Thing that he would have him. But 
he was no ſooner rid of ſo troubleſome a Gueſt, 
but he went to the Aſſembly of the People to 
complain of this Inſult, and demanded to be ab- 
© ſolved from his Oath. The People, more gene- 
> rous, decreed otherwiſe : For the Sake of the Son, 
they forbid him to carry on his Action any further 
a gainſt the Father; and to reward his filial Piety, 
the young Marlins was appointed one of the Tri- 
bunes of the Legions : An Employment which the 
Generals diſpoſed of before, but which the People 
> afterwards took into their own Nomination. 


J. Manlius was not long before he ſhow'd by re- 


markable Actions of Valour, how worthy he was 
ol this Honour. The C3s- Alpine Gauls having again 
taken Arms to revenge their Defeat, came and in- 
camped Three Miles from Rome, near one of the 
Bridges of He Ieveron, under the Conſulſhip of 
| os 5 | OS Sul 
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L. Sulpitius, and C. Lucimus Calvus, the fame that, 
during his Tribuneſhip; had in Conjunction with 
Sextius, labour'd fo hard to procure the Conſulate 
for the Order of Plebeians. * 

At the Report of the March of theſe formida. 
ble Enemies, they immediately nam'd a Dictator ; 
it was J. Ouintins Pemus, who choſe Sergius Cr. 
nelius Maluginenſis tor General of the Horle. The 
Romans, under the Command of theſe Generals, 
immediately advanced to the Banks of the Teve- 
ron : Nothing but the River parted them from 
the Enemy. A Ganl, of an enormous S1ze, and 
who look'd more like a Giant than an ordinary 
Man, advanced upon the Bridge, and challenged 
the braveſt of the Romans. His big Limbs intimi. 
dated the ſtouteſt. Marlins alone thought he had 
now found a Danger worthy his Valour, he aſked 
Leave of his General to fight the Gaul : © I am in 
« hopes, ſays he, to ſhow this Parbarian, that I 
“ come of a Family fatal to his Nation, and of 
« which the Chief precipitated the Gauls from the 
« Top of the Capitol. Go, ſays the Dictator, and 


be as couragious for the Glory of thy Country, as thou | 


wat for the Defence o thy Father. The Two 
Champions were not Jong before they engag'd; 
and Titus Manlius joining Art to Valour, flew his 


Enemy, and took from him a Gold Chain that he- 


wore about his Neck, and put it about his own, as 
a Monument of his Victory. This got him the 
Sirname of Torquatus, Which afterwards deſcended 
to his Poſterity, The Succeſs of this ſingle Com- 
bat, appear'd to the Gauls to be ſo ill an Omen of 
the whole Courſe of the War, that they abandon'd 
their Camp 1n the Night, and retir'd with all the 
Haſte they cculd make. ä | 

Some - ans afterwards, a new Army of Gaul: 
cVer-run the Territories of the Romans. L. Furini 
Camillus, the Conſul, Son of the Dictator, march- 
«d againſt them; and M. Jalerius had the ſamy 
55 e 8 Advan- 
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Advantage as Manlius over another Gaul, whom Yar f 
that Roman vanquiſh'd in ſingle Combat; it is Rome, 


ſaid, that a Raven which perched upon his Hel- 
met during the Fight, contributed with his Beak 


and Claws to the Defeat of his Adverſary, which 


9 ; 
J es Le NE Dn ve gs 33 BETA: 


gave the Name of Corvus to Valerius, and to his Val. Max, 
ü 1 that of Corvinus. But without dwel- I, 3. C. 2. 
ng upon the Miracle of this Event, we ſhall on- 
ly obſerve, that in his Second War the ſingle 
Fight was ſucceeded by a general Battel, and with 
the ſame Succeſs ; the Gauls were defeated, and 
© thoſe that eſcaped left the Roman Dominions, and 
| were ſome Time before they return'd again. 


This was not the only Nation jealous of the 


Power and Conqueſts of the Romans. All thoſe 
* Petty States, which under different Names inha- 
© bited Latium and Tuſcany, were almoſt continu- 
ally at War with them. The Samnites afterwards 
declared againſt them; and the Romans could ne- 
ver have ſubdued them all, if they had not found 
a Way to ſow Diviſion among them, But to keep 
thoſe People, that were neareſt Rome, firm to its 


Intereft, they flatter'd them with the Title of Al- 


lies of the Roman Nation; and when they had 
made themſelves Maſters of the more diſtant Coun- 
tries, thoſe who had ſuffer'd themſelves to be lull'd 
aſleep with this Name of Allies, found themſelves 

: Rove in their Conqueſts ; and then though 
they retain'd that Name, they were treated as Sub- 
© jects. They durſt not make War, without the 
= Conſent of the Senate, and were obliged to furniſh 
their Contingent of Troops, to ailift the Romans 
min extending their Empire and Dominion. Such 
was the Conduct of theſe arttul Politicians ; we 
may find in the Progreſs of their Arms, the Fruits 


| of a Scheme of Ambition very well laid; and 


what is moſt ſingular, is, that theſe eternal De- 
tenders of Liberty were themſelves the CER 
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| Liv. 1. 7. 


Oroſ. I. 3. 
C5. 


withdraw themſelves 


beians, out of different Motiyes 


againſt the Enemy, and after a ſharp and bloody 


againſt the Triver;.ates, the Faliſci, the Tar qui ian, 
and the Feliterni. All theſe Nations did not fo 
much make War as Incurſions upon the Romans. 


eee ook vl 
of the natural Rights of Men, and the Tyrants 6 


all Traly. The Hernici, who had been almoſt 3 
whole Age in their LO, firſt undertook to 
r 


om it. All, even the old 
Men, took Arms to recover their Liberty. Gem. 
tius, the Plebeian Conſul, was ſent againſt them, 
This was the firſt of that Order that ever had the 
Command of an Army. The PFatricians and Pl. 
impatiently ex. 
pected what would be the Succeſs of this War. Ge. 
nutius fell into an Ambuſh, where he was ſlain, and 
moſt of his Troops cut to pieces. 1 
The Fatricians taking Advantage of this Defeat 
of the Hlebeian Conſul, to mortify the TLibunes, and 
leſſen their Credit, reproach'd the People, that the 
Gods had at length ſeverely revenged the Profanz. 
tion of their 4n/pices, and puniſh'd a Man who pre. 
ſumed upon an unjuſt Law, to appropriate them ty 
himſelf like a Patricia. 
The People and their Tibunes, confounded and 
abaſhed, made no Reply. They were forc'd in 


this Misfortune to have Recourſe to a Dictator & 
The Nobility procured that Office for Appin 
Claudius, the Grandſon of the Decemtir, the Man 


of all the Patricians, moſt jeal-us of the Privilege 
of his Birth, and the Prerogatives of his Order, 
He immediately raiſed a new Army, marchel 


Fight gained a glorious Victory. I omit the ſe. 
veral little Battels that were afterwards fought 


If they were beaten, either they begg'd Pea: e, or 
elſe ſhut themſelves up in their Towns, without 
daring to appear in the Field again. The Ti/cais 
afterwards aroſe in their Place, and came next up- 
on the Stage. They were, as we faid before, 4 
League or Community of Twelve Nations, 0! 
| 4 | | Twelve 
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of B Twelve petty States, whoſe Power however was 

2 not inconſiderable, when their Forces were united. 

to This War ſeemed of Importance enough to be 

a committed to the Conduct of a Dictator; and not- 

M. withſtanding all the Struggles of the Senate and ,, 
m. Patricians, C. Martins Rutilus, though a Plebeian, was — 5 12 
e nominated to that Dignity ; he choſe for his Gene- 16. 
5e. ral of the Horſe another Plebeian, named C. Plau- Tear of 
ev. : fills. — 8 : | Rome, 
5% The Senate, who had not been able to hinder 397. 


© the Election of a Plebeian Dictator, forgot no 
means to croſs his Preparations, and to diſable him 
from acquiring any Glory. The People, with a 
© contrary View, ran with the greateſt Alacrity to 
E liſt themſelves under his Banners; he quickly had 
miſed a powerful Army; and as he was both a 


cut their Army to Pieces, took Eight Thouſand 
E Priſoners, and at his Return, in ſpight of the Se- 
nate's Oppoſition, obtained the Honours of a Tri- 
umph. Thus the People by degrees got a ſhare 
with the Nobility, in all the Honours and Digni- 


| Soldier and a Captain, he defeated the Tuſcans, 


85 ties of the Republick, They were already in 
an Poſſeilion of the Carnle Adility, though Hiſtorians 
mm do not mention the Names of the Two Firſt Plelei- 
fer. ans that were inveſted with it. Philo, another Ple- 
el beian, ſome Time afterwards arrived at the Præ- 


#torſhip, and the Martius we juſt now ſpoke of, 
ſe. {raiſed bimfelf by his Courage and Virtue, even to 
oh the Dignity of Cenſor. After this Time, though 
the DiſtinCtion between the Patricians and Plebeiars 
{© {et ſubſiſted, it was not ſo much Birth as the Cu- 
rule Dignities that gave Non and in the 
{Courſe of this Hiſtory, we ſhall ſee Plebeians 
reckoned among the Chief and moſt Noble of the 
Republick, becauſe they deſcended from Anceſtors 
Nat had enjoyed thoſe Curule Dignities. 


lye V © L, HH. 


— 


The Romans, after having triumphed over the Tear « 
babines, the Tuſcans, the Latins, the Hernici, the as 
t F 9 112, 410. 
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than of the Sidicini, turned their Arms againk 


p 


The Hiſtory of che Revolutions Book VIII. 


Aqui, the Volſci, and all their petty Neighbours, 


turned their Arms againſt the Sammtes, who inha- 
bited that Part of Italy which is now called 
Abruzzo ; a fierce and warlike Nation, who yield- 
ed to the Romans neither in Valour nor Military 


' Diſcipline, and who, like Rome, had SubzeQs and 


Allies, who followed their Fortune. 
Between Two equal Powers bordering upon each 
other, it 1s needleſs to look for any other Cauſe 
of War, but mutual Jealouſy and Competition, 
Thus the Subject, or to ſpeak more properly, the 
Pretence of this Rupture was, that the Sammte 
undertook to ſubdue the Sidicini, and the Capuans; 
and that the Romans, who were not for having 
the gms: ſo powerful, oppoſed their Con- 
ueſts. | x 
; The War began by the Sidicini, a little State, 
of which the Samnites endeavoured to make them. 
ſelves Maſters. The Sidicini had Recourſe to tho 
of Capua, who undertook their Defence with moe 
Oftentation than Power. The Capuans indeed po 
ſeſſed a very fruitful Country, and Commerce | 
every Day added to their Riches. But this Wealth : 
of private Perſons was the Weakneſs of the State 
The Houſes were magnificent; the City without | 
Fortification. Luxury reigned throughout; the t 
Purſe-proud Merchant miſtook his Vanity for Cow 
rage, and look'd with Contempt upon Enemies that 
were not ſo rich as he. — 1 
This Preſumption, and indiſcreet Contempt d 
their Enemies Strength, was the Occaſion of thei 
Ruin. The Samnites, who had a Proſpect of mor 
Glory and Advantage in the Conqueſt of then 


them. It ſoon came to a Battel ; the Capuans wen 
_ defeated in Two great Conflicts, in which they lol 


all their Youth; and the Conquerors who had u ſe 
Obſtacle now left in their Way, marched on 9 Be 


| Book VIII. in the Roman RteeusLics: | 


City which had no Defence but weak Walls, and 
Inhabitants filled with Conſternation. 


| The Magiſtrates in this Diſtreſs applied them- Livy, I. J. 
ſelves to Rome. They ſent a celebrated Embaſſy 


to implore the Allianceand Succour of the Remans, 


| Their Ambaſladors laid before the Senate all the 
| Motives either of Glory, or of Intereſt, that could 

engage the Republick to take them into their Pro- 
* tection, the Extremity to which they were redu- 
| ced, andthe Power of their Enemies, which would 


grow yet far more conſiderable, by the Conqueſt of 


à City ſo rich as Capua. Such, added thoſe Am- 
baſſadors, is the Wretchedneſs of our preſent Condition, 
that if we are not inſtantly relieved by our Friends, we 
mut fall into the Hands of our Enemies. 
fend us, you will gain your ſelves Allies, that will ever 
after look upon you as the Reftorers of their State, and 
the ſecond Founders of their City. If you abandon ns, 

Capua is no more, or at beſt becomes ſubje# to the 
dSamnites. | 7 


If you de- 


The Senate were no Strangers to theſe Conſide- 


Z rations, but as their Deſign was to get a more ſolid 
and real Advantage from the Aſliſtance of their 
Arms, thana vain Title, and empty Praiſes, they 
barely anſwered the Ambaſſadors by the Mouth of 
the Conſul, that their preſent Condition ſeemed 
| worthy of Pity ; and the Romans wiſhed they cou d 
with Honour ſuccour them; but that the Repub= 
lick had an ancient Alliance with the Samnites, 
| which would not allow them to make a new one 
with their Enemies; that the Senate however 
would ſend Deputies to the Camp of the Samnites, 


to interpoſe in their Behalf, and to endeavour to 
procure them a Treaty of Peace, upon Conditions 
as eaſy as pothble. . 
The chief of the Embaſſy, who was let into the 
ſecret of it, found he muſt make more advanta- 
geous Propoſals, before they ſhould induce the Se- 
nate to undertake the Defence of Capua. The Ma- 
F 2 - giſtrates, 


68 Thbe Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VIII. 
giſtrates, Who before their Departure, too well per- 
ceived that all that was now left them, was at 

moſt the Choice of their Maſters, being inelinable 
rather to lubmit to Strangers, tan to be ſubje& 
to their Neighbours, had ordered this Ambaſſador, 
that if he could not obtain them the Quality of 
Allies to Rome, he ſhould rather make them its 
Subjects, than ſuffer Capua to fall into the Power 
of the Samnites. He therefore made anſwer to the 
Conſul, that though the Romans would grant them 
nothing as Allies, he hoped however the Senate 

would not let the Samnites poſſeſs themſelves of a 
City and Country, which he was charged to put 
under their Dominion. © In Conſequence cf 
& which, added that Ambaſſador, we now give 
« you, and ſubject to your Laws, the City of G. 
« pua, our Country, Dominions, Temples, and 
“ Perſons, We acknowledge ycu for our Sove- 
« reigns, and proteſt in the preſence of Gods and 
4 Men, that we will preferve an inviolable Fideli- 
« ty to you. Se | 
The Senate having brought the Negotiation to 
the deſired Point, ſolemnly accepted of the Dona- 
tion of Capua. And as they were always willing 
to have Juſtice of their Side; or, at leaſt the Ap- 
pearances of that Virtue, they ſent Ambaſſadors 
to the Samnites, to inform them of this Treaty; 
and at the ſame Time to deſire them, in virtue of 
their ancient Alliance, to withdraw their Army 
out of a Country that belonged to the Roman 
People. : | 
The Sammtes enraged, that they ſhould thus pre- 
tend to put a Stop to the Progreſs of their Arms, 
and to ſnatch the City of Capua almoſt out of their 
very Hands, cried out againſt this Treaty as a 
mere Trick. Their Magiſtrates with Indigna- 
tion rejected the Propoſal of the Roman Amballa- 
dors, and when they went out of the Council, 
gave Orders.to their General in their Preſence, to 
Bt, 5 deſtroy OL 
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deſtroy all before him in the Territory of Capna, 
with Fire and Sword, This was a very plain Ex- 


plication cf their Minds. Accordingly theſe new Tear of | 
Hoſtilities were followed by a Declaration of War Rome, 
between the Two Nations. The Senate gave the 410. 


Conduct of it to M. Valerius Corvus, and A. Corne- 
lins Coſſus. This War began the Four Hundred and 
Eleventh Year from the Foundation of Rome. It 
was puſhed on through the whole Courſe of it, 
with equal Animoſity on both Sides, and though 
ſometimes interrupted with ſhort Truces, it ſtill be- 
gan again with the ſame Fury. The Cs-alpmneGanls, 


the Tuſcans, the Tarentines, the Latins, and even the 
8 Greeks and Africans, took part in it. Pyrrbus, 
King of Epirus, the greateſt Captain of his Age, 
croſſed the Sea in Favour of the Jarentines. And 
the Carthaginiaus, who now began to get Footing 
in Sicily, and aimed at the total Subjection of it, 
ſent them divers Succours to put a Stop to the Ro- 
man Conqueſts. It was a Flame that by degrees 
ſpread all over Italy, and which was not quenched 
without whole Streams of Blood, many great 
hattels were fought, and with various Succeſs. The 
Komans, at firſt Victors, but afterwards vanquiſh- 


| ed, but never diſcouraged, took Arms again with 


freſn Obſtinacy. Such a Thing as Flight was not 
known in their Armies. The Soldier was refolved 
to conquer or die; and more Romans were puniſhed 


for having fought without Orders, than for having 


given Ground, or quitted their Poſts. At length, 


after a continual War for above Threeſcore and 


| Ten Years, the Courage of the Romans, and the 


| heroic Valour that appeared in the common Sol- 
diers as well as in the Officers; their Patience in 


Labours, their Military Diſcipline, but above all 


the Love of their Country, gave them a compicat 


Ry, 


EL riumph over their Enemicos. Phe Nation of the 


damnites was almoſt deſtroved, Ppriiy was Grove 


out of Italy; Tarentum was taken, and its alls 
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| Year of demoliſhed, And I. Furius Camillus Conſul, 
Rome, giving the Senate an Account of the Extremity 
to which he had reduced the Latins: The Gods, | 


ſays he to the Senators. have made you ſo powerful, 
that it now depends on your Will whether Latium ſhall 
be any more. 


The Romans granted not Peace to the vanquiſh. 


ed Nations, but on very hard Conditions. The 
Senate, according to - their uſual Politicks, took 
from each a Part of their Territories. But this 
Policy being carried too far, ruined the Country, 
and afterwards occaſioned even in Rome it elf, 
very dangerous Seditions, The Great by a mutual 
Connivance, appropriated to themſelves part of 
thoſe Lands. Their Poſſeſſions by degrees grew 


to be petty States, which they peopled with the 


infinite Number of Slaves they had made in ſo 
long a War. And the, Original Husbandmen be- 
ing deſpoiled of their Inheritance, deſerted 3 
Country where they could no longer ſubſiſt. 

The People, and their Tibunes, renewed their 


Complaints againſt an Abuſe almoſt as ancient as 


the Conſtitution of the Republick. They endea- 
voured to revive the Regulation of Licinius, and 
the Decree that fixed the Poſſeſſions of every Ro- 
man Citizen to Five Hundred Acres at moſt ; but 
the Laws were not heard amidſt the Noiſe of Arms, 
There was then ſo many, both Patricians and Ple- 
b:1ans, Infractors of the Law, that it was in van 
to hope to reform them. The Attempt had cer- 
tainly been without Succeſs ; being joint Accom- 


plices in the ſame Uſurpation, and all at the Head 


of Armies, or in the chief Poſts of the Coramon- 
wealth, nothing cou'd withſtand their Power ; and 
the Wars that ſoon after happened with the Cartha- 
8 left them no Leifure to take care of new 
egulations at Home. „ 1 
Hitherto we have ſeen the Arms of the Repub- 


The 
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The Romans were almoſt Five Hundred Years be- ö 


fore they could ſubdue the Lalins, the Ii cans, the 
Samnites and their Allies. But they had no ſooner 


fixed their Dominion in thoſe great Provinces, 
that ſtretch quite from the Rubicon, to the furtheſt 
| Fxtremity of Italy, but they thought of paſling the 
Sea. The Succour given by the Cartlaginiaus to 
the Tarentines was the Pretence, but the Conqueſt 
of Sicily, the true Cauſe. Rome and Carthage bent 
their whole Forces againſt each other. The Neigh- 
bourhood and Jealouſy of theſe Two great Com- 
* monwealths, bred between them a moſt bloody 
War, of which Sicily was the firſt Stage. This 
© War aiterwards was carried into AV ica, from 
= whence it extended into Spain and Italy. Ve ſhall 
relate the various Events cf it bat very conciſely, 
that we may not wander too far from the principal 


. Subject of this Work. 


Carthage, a Colony of the Phenicians, was built 


upon the Coaſt of Africa, near the Place where the 
City of Tunis now ſtands, about a Hundred and 
Thirty Seven Years before the Foundation of Rome 
E Lybia acknowledged her Empire. She always 
maintained ſtrong Fleets, which madeher Miſtrefs 
of the Sea and of Commerce, and which had ex- 
tended her Dominion quite to the Coaits of 
Spain, and in the Iſlands of Sicily, Corfica, and 


: Sardima. 


All her Citizens were Merchants. A continual 


Traffick had acquired them ſuch great Riches, 
that they deſpiſed the Profeilion of Arms. If they 
happened to be engaged in a War. they bought 
Troops, and were often forced to hire their very 
Generals. This trading Republick thought their 


Money was every Thing. Rome, on the contrary, 


| nurſed in her Boſom a hardy Militia, All her 


Citizens were Soldiers; nct a Man was exempted 
from going to the War; the Foot Soldier was 


| obliged to ſerve Twenty Years, and the Horſeman 
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Ten, before he could get his Diſcharge ; and very 
few. ever ſolicited for it. Whenever there was 
occaſion to march to the Field, you might have 
ſeen the Veteran offering himſelf with the ſame 
Ardor as the youngeſt, and all reſolved either to 
conquer CT CE. = | 

Such was the State of theſe Two Republicks, 
when the War between them broke out. The 
Power of the one lay in her Legions and Land 
Forces; and the other was no leſs formidable in 
her Fleets and Naval Armies. The Romans {hut 
up in the Continent of Italy, had no Experience in 
Marine Affairs. Appius Claudius, Conſul, Son of 
the Dictator, whom we juſt now ſpoke of, and 
Brother of Appius Claudius, the Blind, was the firſt, 


that by the Help of a few Floats, tranſported. 


Troops into Sicily; which gave him the Name of 


 Candex, as having found out the Art of faſtening 


Planks together to make Tranſports. Theſe 
Floats quickly came to be Ships and Gallies, a- 
mong a People diligent, ingenious, and not to be 
diſcouraged by Labour, who improved by every 


Thing, and learnt of their very Enemies, the Art 
and Means of conquering them. A Carthaginian 
Gally, drove by Streſs of Weather upon the Coaſt” 


of Italy, ſerved the Romans for a Model to build 
the like. They laboured at their new Invention 
with ſo much Eagerneſs, that in Two Months 
Time Duillius put to Sea a Fleet, which defeated 
that of the Carthaginians, The Joy which Rome 
conceived at this firſt Naval Victory, made them, 
in order to preſerve the Memory of it, give a 
kind of Perpetuity to the Conqueror's Triumph; 
and Duillius, with the Conſent of the Senate, 
every Time that he returned from feaſting with 


his Friends for the R<-mainder of his Lite, was 


, 


Sound of Flutes, 


brought Home with Flambeaux, and with the 


We 
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Book VIII. in the ROMAN RePuUBLICK: 


We ſhall not dwell upon the Conſequences of 
this War, which are not to our. Subject, nor upon 
the Battels and Sieges that happened in Sicily: It 


is enough to obſerve, that the K-mans having made 
themſelves Maſters of Agrigerium, and of the 
chief Towns in that Iſland; that having taken 

Alexia, the Capital of Corſica and Clbia in Sardinia, 


tey carried the War, and the Terror of their 


Arms, to the very Gates of Cartl age. 
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L. Manlius, and ©, C(editius, Conſuls, were in- 


truſted with the Care of this Expedition ; but Ce- 
ditius dying in his Conſulate, he was ſncceeded by 


M. Attilius Regulus, a Con ſular Perſon, and a great 


Captain, auſtere in his Manners, as ftrict over him- 
ſelf, as over others, and that {till retamed the 


Temperance and Difintereſtedneſs of the firſt 


Romans. | 


© 5 


Theſe Two Generals ſet fail with a Fleet of Tear of 


but the Romans, whoſe Ships were clumfily built, 


E heavy and unmanageable, having grappled with 


thoſe of the Carthaginians, they began to fight 


Foct to Foot, and as it were on firm Land. Then 


de Valour of the Romans, who fought in the Pre- 
ſence of their Conſuls, prevailed over Strangers, 
and Auxiliary Troops, who make War as they 
would drive a Trade only for their Bread, without 
[deſire of Glory, or Zeal for the Cauſe they ſ:rve. 


The Carthaginian Fleet diſperſed 1n Flight, and 


kit the Paſſage free to the Romans, who landing 


upon 


Three Hundred and Forty Ships, with a Hundred Rome, 
and Forty Thouſand Land Forces. The Carthagi- 497. 
© 1ans ſent againſt them a Fleet as numerous, com- 
E poſed of lighter Ships, and that were better Sail- 
ers. But the Carthaginian Soldier was far from 
ecqualling the Roman in Valour. The Fight was 
long and obſtinate, and Fortune more than once 
went over from one Side to the other. While ra- 
| ther the Ships fought than the Men, the (arthagi- 
© maxs got the better by their Skill and Experience; 
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74 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VIII 
upon the Coaſt of Africa, took the Town Clupe, 

at the firſt Onſet, and afterwards ravaged the Ene. 

mies Country, from whence they brought off 
Twenty Thoufand Captives. . 

Polyb. The Conſuls ſent Advice to Rome of this V ide. 
_ ry, and deſir d new Orders. The Senate returned 
Eutrop. Anſwer, that they would have Manlzns bring back 
Oroſius. part of the Fleet to Italy, to defend the Conqueſt 

Florus. in Sicily, and that Regulus ſhould carry on the War 

in Africa. The Time of his Conſulate being ex. 

pared, he was continued in the ſame Empleyment 

with the Title of Pro-Conſul, but ſoon after he 

| deſired a Succeſſor, and his Diſcharge, upon In. 

Val. Max. formation which he had received, that the Far. 

L. 4. c. 4. mer who cultivated Seven Acres of Land, which 
was this General's whole Inheritance, was dead, 

and that his Servant had ſtole his Utenſils of Til. 

lage. Regulus repreſented to the Senate in his Let. 

ter, that his Wife and Children were in danger? 

of ſtarving, if he himſelf did not come to repait 

the State of his Affairs by his own Preſence ant 

Labour. The Senate, that they might not in. 

terrupt the Courſe of Regulus s Victories, decree 

that his Wife and Children ſhould be provide 

with Neceſſaries, and his Land cultivated at the 

Publick Charge, and that new Inſtruments ſhoull 

be bought for the Tillage of it: A very ſmall 

Reward if we look to the Value; but more honou 

table to the Memory of that virtuous Roman, than 

all thoſe Pompous Titles, with which we daily 
varniſh the Poſſeſſions of thoſe Upſtarts, that en- 

riched themſelves only by Rapine, and whoſe { 

Names will be known to Poſterity, only by thx R 

Calamities which their Avarice occaſioned in the 

Countries where they made War. | 

Marlins brought back to the Coaſt of Italy part 

of the Fleet laden with Booty, and Seven and 

Twenty Thouſand Priſoners. Regulus on his Side, 

having received the Orders of the Senate, went 

| | "I 
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Book VIII. in the Rowan RePuBLICK. 75 

pes on with his Conqueſts. The Carthaginiaus were re- 

ne. ¶ ſolved to put a ſtop to them; they ventured a Bat- 

off tel, wherein they were defeated, and loft their 
beſt Troops. This new Victory finiſhed the 

do. throwing the whole Country into a Conſternation; 

ned WW above Fourſcore Places ſurrendered to the Romans. 

ack W The Numidians, the ancient Subjects of Carthage, 

eſt W roſe at the fame Time, and plundered the Coun- 

Va try; and the Peaſants who fled every where from 

ex. WW their Habitations, flung themſelves into Carthage, 

ent W where by their Numbers. and extreme Want, they 

de quickly brought Famine and Contagion. | 

In. The Carthaginians, who had no Leaders nor Ge- 

2. nerals among themſelves of ſufficient Experience, 

ich to be oppoſed to Regulus, ſent as far as Lacedemon, 

al to offer the Command of their Armies to Xan- 

il. © tippus, a Captain famous in his own Country, and 

et. throughout all Greece ; and at the ſame Time they 

ger diſpatched the principal Men of their Senate to 

ar demand Peace of Regulus. This General, who 

int would have been very glad to have returned to 

n Rome, with the Glory of having put an End to 

eel this War, did not refuſe to enter into Negotiation. 

del But as he held Carthage inveſted by different Bo- 

© dies of his Troops, which were Maſters of all the 

ua Poſts round it, and there was no Army on Foot 

all able to oblige him to raiſe the Siege; he expected 

o. to preſcribe the Terms of the Treaty, and de- 

1a! BZ manded that the Carthaginians ſhould put into his 

ih Hands the Places they {till poſſeſſed in Sicily and 

e Sardinia ; that they ſhould freely reſtore the Pri- j 

ole ſoners they had taken; and that beſides paying a 

tie Ranſom for their Countrymen, they ſhould defray 

the the Charges of the War, and ſubject themſelves to 
an Annual Tribute. Regulus further inſiſted, that 

art the Carthaginians ſhould, not make either War or 

nd Alliance, without the Participation of the Senate 

de, that they ſhould have but one ſingle great Ship; 

and that whenever they received Orders from 

. 2 Rome, 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VIII. 
Rome, they ſhould be obli ged to ſend Fifty Galliez 


compleatly equipped tor War. to ſerve where. exe 
the Intereit of the . ſhould make it re. 
quiſite. 

The Deputies of Carthage bee to the Ro. 
man General, the Hardneſs of theſe Conditions 
But Regulus, who thought himſelf Maſter of th 
Country, anſwer'd haughtily, That Enemies mf 
either conquer, or ſubmit to the Law of the Conqueror 
They parted without concluding upon any Thing 
and the Carthaginian Magiſtrates, enrag'd that th 
Romans ſhould endeavour to impoſe ſuch Condi. 
tions upon them, as muſt ro uce them to little les 
than Slavery, cauſed all the Inhabitants to take 
Arms. Xantippus, the Lacedemozian, arrived about 
the ſame Time, put himſelf at their Head; and 
having rallied what T dope they had left, tha ch. 
ed out into the open Field ; and offer'd Battcl to 
the Romans. He choſe ont for his Camp a Plain 
where the Elephar its he had in his Army might 
have an Oppotuni ity of fighting „aud more at: 
vantageus to the Cavalry, wherein he exceeded 
the Romas. gulus, in the ſame Policy, and as 
being the „ in In;antyy, ought to have kept 
to the Mountains ad Heights; but his Soldiers 
deſpiſing the Greek General, aud Troops which 


they had ſo often vanquiſh'd, demanded the Fight 


with great Shouts. Regulus had not Power to re- 
{ſtrain them ; the Battel was fought in the Plain; 
he was defeated: His Foot could? + withſtand the 
Enemies Horſe. The Romans loſt above T hirty 
Thouſand Men of their own Nation and Allies; 
and the General himſeli was made Priſoner. The 
Carthaginians treated him very rouglily, and 1 
like a Criminal, than a Priſoner of War. They 
loaded him with Chains, and buried NT in 2 


Dungeon, uhe re he Was kept almoſt Four Years. 

- There he mult have periſhed ; but the Cart hagi: 

mans having in that Time 104. igyeral conlideta- 
| | Is 
+ | b 


Book VIII. in the Rowan RepuBLick. Ws 
ble Battels both by Sea and Land, they took Regu- | 
hs out of his Priſon to ſend him to Rome, to ſol- 
licit a Peace, or at leaſt an Exchange of Priſon- 
ers. The Magiſtrates, before they put him on 
Board, exacted a Promiſe from him, that if he 
could obtain no Conditions of the Romans, he 


could come back to Carthage, and return to his 


Chains: It was further hinted to him, that his 
Life depended upon the Succeſs of his Negotia- 
tion. 

It was none of the Senate's Fault, that a Peace 
was not concluded, or at leaſt the Exchange of 
E Priſoners agreed to. That Body thought they 
could not purchaſe too dear the Liberty and Safe- 
ty of ſuch a Citizen as Regulus. But the greatelt 
E Obſtacle to the Concluſion of the Treaty, came 
from the very Man that was commiſſioned to ne- 


c gotiate it. Regulus being arrived at Rome, laid 


before the Senate, that by a little Conſtancy, and 
continuing the War, they would be ſure to ſubdue 

the Carthaginians. That as to the Exchange of 
Priſoners, the whole Advantage would be on the 

Side of the Enemy, whole chief Officers, and. beſt 

© Soldiers, were detain'd at Rome; whereas the Car- 
thaginians had but few Romans, and thoſe, Men ad- Zonaras. 
ranc'd in Years, or Cowards, from whom no Ser- App. Alex. 
vice could be expected. In a word, this generons in Lybica. 
4 - ag n: Gell. I. 6. 
Kkonan argued fo forcibly againſt his own Intereſt, val. Max 
that he made them reſolve upon the Continuation 1.5, & 9. l. 
of the War. And without entring his Houſe, or Flor. Au- 
© ſeeing either his Wife or Children, for fear of be- tor de vi- 
ing ſoften'd by their Tears, he return'd to Car- ris illuſt. 
thage, to diſengage his Word; he periſh'd there in yeqr of 
the moſt cruel Torments. | | Rome, 
The Two Nations again took up Arms with the 506. 
ſame Animoſity. The Succeſs was various: At Year of 
length Two Sea-Fights, in which the Romans had Rome, 
the better, one under the Command of M. Fabius 511. 
Buteo, Conſul, and the other under that of C Tu- 
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tatius Catulus, forced the Carthagimians to ſue fo 


Peace again. Rome granted it; but Rome inflexi. 


ble, and ſometimes even crnel to vanquiſh'd Ene. 
mies, gave them not Peace, but upon very hard 
Conditions. They were forced to deliver up to 
the Romans the Town and Port of Lilibeum in 
Sicily; to abandon that Iſland entirely; to reſtore 
all Priſoners without Ranſom ; to yield up all De. 
ſerters ; to pay down a Thouſand Talents for the 
Charge of the War, and Two Thouſand Two Hun. 
dred in Ten Years, by way of Tribute. The Car. 
thaginians, quite exhauſted, ſubſcrib'd to any Thing, 
and the Treaty was concluded under the Conſulate 


Liv. I. 30. of Q. Lutatius and A. Manlins, in the 512th Year 


from the Foundation of Rome. 
App. But it was not ſo much a Peace as a Truce, 
Alex. in The Carthaginians being the weakeſt, ſtruck it up 


* only to gain Time to repair their Forces. They 


Rome, no ſooner found themſelves in a Condition to main. 


335˙ tain a new War, but they took up Arms again 
with more Fury than ever. The Siege they laid to 
Saguntium, a Town of Spain, in Alliance with the 
Romans, was the Pretence of this War, and Han- 
nibal the real Author of it. He was born a Sol. 
dier, and a continual Exerciſe of Arms made him 

a great Captain. It was in this War, that he 
gave ſuch glorious Proofs of thoſe ſuperior Ta. 
lents, which ſet him ſo much above the Roman Ge- 
nerals; always juſt in his Schemes; immenſe 
Views; an admirable Genius at hitting the true 
Time for the Execution of his Deſigns; the great- 

eſt Arti fice in acting, without being diſcover'd ; 
infinite in Expedients; as ſkilful in recovering 
himſelf out of Danger, as in drawing others into 

it; for the reſt, without Faith, without Religion, 
without Humanity, and yet having the Art to put 

on all the Appearances of theſe Virtues, as far as 
was ſubſervient to his Intereſt. g 

| | uc 
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Book VIII. in the Roman REPUBIIcX. 

Such was the famous Hannibal, when he form'd- 
the boldeſt Project that ever Captain durſt con- 
ceire, and which was juſtified by nothing but the 


Event. From the very remoteſt Part of Spain, he 


reſolved to carry the War into Italy, and to attack 


- 
. 
* 
« a; 4 
b * 4 
. . 
5 


the Romans in the very Centre of their Domini- 


ons, without having there one ſtrong Place, one 
Magazine, any certain Aſſiſtance, or the leaſt 
Hopes of a Retreat. He marches quite through 
the Heart of Spain and Gaul, paſſes the Alps, and 
encamps boldly upon the very Banks of the Jeſin. 


It was here that the firſt Battel was fought ; the rear of 


Romans were defeated, and the Conſul, P. Cornelius Rome, 


Scipio, their General, muſt have fallen into the 535 


Hands of the Enemy, if his Son, Publius Scipio, 
had not flown to his Aſſiſtance. This young Man, 


| who was not yet Seventeen Years old, ſeeing his 


Father encloſed by a Body of the Enemy, broke 
his Way alone quite up to him, diſpers'd with his 


Sword all that ſurrounded him, and brought him 


off, juſt as he was upon the Point of being taken 
or ſlain. | „ 


As the Particulars of this War are not to my Yegr of 
Subject, I ſhall only obſerve, that the Romans, Rome, 
under the Command and Conſulate of Tiberius 536- 
S&mpronius, Scipio's Colleague, loſt a Second Battel Tear of 


near the River Trebia, The Overthrow which 
Flaminius received near the Lake Traſumenus, was 
ſtill greater; and the Defeat at Canne drove Rome 
to the very Brink of Deſtruction. The Republick 
loft Fifty Thouſand Men; and the Conqueror 
ſent to Carthage Two. Buſhels of Gold Rings, to 


ome, 


531» 


ſhow the incredible Number of Roman Knights 


that were ſlain in this Battel. This Day had been 
the laſt the Romans would ever have ſeen, if Han- 
"bal had known as well how to make uſe of his 
Victory, as he knew how to obtain it. All he 
had to do, was to appear before the Gates of the 
City, and he had been Maſter of it without ſtri- 


king 


80 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VIII 
king a Blow. The Conſternation was general in 
Rome, and all the Parts adjacent. But the Cath. 
ginian General, tho' one of his Officers aſſur' d hin 
he might ſup in the Capitol, ſuffer'd himſelf © 
be overcome by the Pleaſures of Capua; pretend. 
ing that he muſt give his Troops a little Repoſe, 
he ſtay'd in Campania after his Victory; and, as if 
he had been afraid of putting an End to the War 
too ſoon, or had acted in Concert with the Roman, 
he gave them Time to recover out of their Coy. 
ſternation. This ſmall Interval was the firſt Step 
to their Preſervation. The young Scipio had the 

Wiſdom to take the Advantage of it, and he wh 
had ſaved his Father's Life in the Battel of Tefn, 
ſaved all Italy after the Battel of Canne. 

He was then no more than a Tribune in a Le. 

gion; and the Evening after the Battel, he was 
retir'd with a great many other Officers into a 
Neighbouring Town, which {till held for the 
Romans. Scipio was inform'd, that thoſe Officer 
who were of the. beſt Families in Rome, and the 
only Hope which the Republick had left, being 
aſſembled at the Houſe of one Metellus, and de. 
ſpairing to fave the Commonwealth, were reſolvd 

to embark at the firſt Port, and abandon Italy. $9 


baſe a Thought ſtirr'd up his utmoſt Indignation ; t 
he reſolved to oppoſe it, though with the Hazard 
of his Life, and turning to ſome other Officers 8 
that happen'd to be with him: Let thoſe, ſays I 
he, who value the Safety of Rome, follow me. He ti 
goes directly to the Houſe where the aforeſaid I tt 


Council was held, enters, and drawing his Sword, ri 
Livy, *< I ſwear, favs he, that Iwill never abandon the Þ tr 
Dec. 3. „ Republick, nor ſifter any of her Citizens to do w 
l. 2. c. 18. C it.) And then addrefling himſelf to the Maſter | ge 
of the Honſe';, © You, ſays he, and all that are w 
« here, Mall take the ſame Oath, or not a Man w 
« ſhall eſcape, * Theſe Threats, the Fire and ac 
55 R Rags pi 
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U in Rage that flaſhed from his Eyes, his Zeal for his 


tha. Country, his Courage, his Intrepidity, all theſe 


him W made them immediately come into the ſame En- 


to gagement. The very Shame of having been dif- 
nd. covered in ſuch a Deſign, recalled their ancient 
Valour; they mutually gave each other their 
SUM Faith, and vowed rather to be buried under the 
Var Ruins of their Country, than to deſert her. Eve- 
| ry Man diſperſed the next Morning; ſome repair- 


te) Siege to it. Others lahoured either to rally the 
the W Fugitives, or to raiſe new Levies about the Coun- 
ro WM try. The Inhabitants of Rome, who expected eve- 


ry Moment to have ſeen Hannibal at their Gates, 
began to take Breath. The Senate gathered Cou- 
| rage; the meaner Sort of People ſhook off their 


Fear, and though there was at Rome neither Men, 


up by that Love of their Country, which was the 
true Character of a Roman. Some freely gave 
their Slaves to ſerve as Soldiers; others ſtrove 
who ſhould firſt bring in what Gold or Silver they 
had; and they took down from the Roots of the 
| Temples old Arms, which had been hung up there 
as Trophies, and with theſe they armed part of 
this new Militia. | 5 

The War began again with freſh Spirit. The 
Senate gave the Management of it to O. Fabius 
Maximus, who, by avoiding a Battel, hit upon the 


the Carthaginians ſtood in need of continual Victo- 
„ ries, to enable him to maintain himſelf in a Coun- 


e try fo remote from his own, where he was often 


without Money or Proviſions, and where he could 
get no Supplies from Africa. His whole Reliance 
le was upon the infinite Affection of his Soldiers, 
n Þ who perfectly adored him. One can never enough 
d admire how in an Army, conſiſting of Soldiers 
picked up by Chance, Numidians, Spaniards, Gals, 

Ter 1 ł U and 


on. ed to Rome to defend it, if the Enemy ſhould lay | 


nor Arms, nor Money, all theſe Defects were made 


true way to conquer Hannibal. The General of 


8. 


* 


— 


* 
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Z | and Ligurians, who often wanted Bread, the bare 

= Preſence of Hanmbal ſhould prevent the leaſt Mur. 

17 muring; and that all without ſo much as under. 

| ſtanding the Language of one another, ſhould 

| Jointly conſpire to give Succeſs to their General's 
Deſigns. | OT. 

But notwithſtanding his great Capacity, he 

- muſt at laſt give way to the Conduct and Fortune 

of the Romans. They reſumed over him the Supe. 

Tiority they had loſt by the firſt Battel ; he now 

learnt, that in Affairs of War, there are ſome tz. 

vourable and deciſive Moments, which once lofi, 

Var of never return. And the young Scipio being become 

Rome, General, taught him by ſevere Experience, that he 

541. was capable of being conquered, 

Liv. Dec. His Father Cornelius Scipio, and Crems, his Un. 

* cle, both periſhed in Spain, commanding the Ar. 

mies of the Republick. By the Death of. theſe 

Two Brothers, Spain had been. entirely loſt from 

the Romans, if an ordinary Knight L. Martins 

had not rallied the Fugitives, and defeated one of 

the Two Aſdraubals, who commanded the Cartha- 

ginian Army in thoſe Provinces; nevertheleſs 0 


the War, 1n a Country where the Enemy was yet 


ſcarce Four and Twenty Years old, offered him- 
ſelf, thinking it was only his Buſineſs to revenge 


542. 
Polyb. J. 
5 thagivian left in Spain, 


Troops or Money. His Reputation, Valour, and 


body at Rome cared to put up for the Conduct of 


From thence he paſſed over to Africa, almoſt 
contrary to the Will of the Senate; and as his Ur 
dertaking ſeemed raſh and preſumptuous, the Re. 
publick at firſt would not ſupply him either with 
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| Livy. fo much the ſtronger, The young Scipio, though 


Og, 
— 


b. 
rear of the Death of his Father and Uncle. He was ſent 
Rome, thither with the Title of Proconſul; he beat the 
Enemies Generals upon ſeveral Occaſions, and 
Five Years after his Arrival, there was not a Car 


 Afavility, procure! him Soldiers. They * 0 4 
= e 9 5 o 


— 


who ſhould firſt liſt himſelf under fo great a Cap- 
tain ; he was ſoon at the Head of a conſiderable 
Army. He was a Second Hannibal; he had all his 
Virtues without his Faults: He landed in Africa, 
while the Carthaginians were continuing the War in 
—_— | | 
He firſt gained over to the Side of the Repub- 


lick, the Two Kings, Sypbax and Maſiniſſa, The 
former afterwards changed his Party; he was de- Year of 
| feated in a bloody Battel, together with Aſdrubal, Rome, 
| General of the Carthaginians, and had the Misfor- 55: 
tune to fall into the Hands of Lelius the Wiſe, as Cie. 0&6, 
Ccero calls that Officer, who was the intimate 2. in Orat. 
Friend, and one of the Lieutenants of Scipio. pro Arch, 
| I ſhall not dwell upon the Courſe of this War. & pro | 
| Scipio, after having gained a Second Victory over 
| the Carthaginians, gave them in their Turn, Ap- 
prehenſions of ſeeing him before their Walls. Han- 
nibal was recalled to the Aſſiſtance of his Country, 
and returned to Africa the Sixteenth Year of this 
War. At firſt there was ſome talk of Peace; nay, 
there was an Interview between Scipio and Hanni- 
bal; but not coming to an Agreement, it plainly 
appeared that the Sword alone muſt decide the 
Pretenſions of the Two Republicks.. ' 


The Armies ſoon meet; the Battel was fought 


near Zama. The Diſpute was for Empire and Li- 
berty; both Generals upon this Occaſion employ- 
ed their utmoſt Capacity in taking Advantage of 
the Diſpoſition of the Ground, and ordering their 
Troops for Battel. The Soldiers, on their Parts, 
fought like Men that were animated with the Spi- 
rit and Courage of thoſe Two great Leaders. The 
Succeſs was long doubtful ; at length the Victory 
remained with Scipio. The Carthagimans loſt 
Twenty Thouſand Men, ſlain upon the Spot, and 
as Many were made Priſoners of War, | 
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{ Year of Peace was the Fruit of this Victory. The Car. q 

i Rome, thaginians having quite ſpent their Strength, ſued 

'1 wy” for it with the Conſent even of Hannibal himſelf, ÞÞ : 
Polyb. IL. The Romans did not grant it without Conditions Þ 
| 15- App. which might be looked upon as a Second Victory. 
| on They {tripped the Carthaginians of their Fleets, and Þ , 
| 0naras theilt Elephants: They were forced to reſtore the 0 
Priſoners of War, and to deliver up the Deſertes Þ 5 
| Immenſe Sums were alſo exacted from them, i 
And which they thought {till more rigorous, they ÞÞ , 
. were forbid to ſend Ambaſſadors, to make any 
Alliance, or the leaſt Armament, without the 


Knowledge, and expreſs Permiſlion of the Se. 

nate. . 
So ſtrict and mortifying a Dependance did not 
Fet latisfy the Ambition of the Romans. Carthage, 
yet in Being, daily recalled the Memory of the 
Battels of Traſumenns and Cannes. Rome reſolved 
to deſtroy an Object that gave them ſuch diſagree. 
able Reflections. This was the Cauſe cf the Thin 
Punzck War. The young Scipio, Son of Paylu 
Amilius, and who was adopted by Scipio, the Son 
of Africanus, entirely ruined that ſtately City, 
whica had preſumed to diſpute the Empire of the 
Year of World with Rome. The Inhabitants were diſper- 
Rome, {ed into ſeveral Parts, and Carthage was nothing 
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"vi Alex, how, but a vain Name. | 5 
* vb, - This City ſabdued, and then ruined, lifted q x; 


Strabo. IL. the Hearts of the Romans. Thoſe who a fey 
ultim. Years before had f-ught for the Defence of Rome, 
now aſpired to the Conqueſt of the whole World. 

They carried their Arms into Eaſt and Weſt. A. 

tiochus the Great, who reigned over the better Pat 

of Ala, was defeated, and conſtrained to retire to 

the other Side of Mount Taurus. The Inſubriam 
and the Ligusians were conquered : Macedon, alter 
various Wars, which it is not my Buſineſs to treztÞ# 

of here, was reduced into a Province as well & 
Myrim. And the Greeks endeavouring to my N 

. ray 
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II. J Book VIII. 2 the Roman RepuBLICk: . 
7. ara themſelves from the Dependance of the 


ied W Acheans, fell under the Dominion of the Romans, 
ell, W who in leſs than one Century, extended their Con- 


ne, queſts over the Three Parts of the CORE All 
15. Italy, all Spain, Ilhrium, quite to the Dänube, Afri- 
nd W ca, Greece, Thrace, Macedon, Syr:a, all the King- 
the W Joms of Ala Minor, were Members of this vaſt 
ers, Empire; and the Romans ſtruck the Terror of their 
m. Arms, and the Reſpect of their Power into the 
le) moſt barbarous Nations. | 
ny The Luxury of the Eaff came to Rome with the 
the Spoils of thoſe great Provinces. To maintain it, 
de. they began to make Intereſt for the Offices of the 

| Republick, the Profit of which increaſed with the 
not Empire. The Manners of the Romans received a 
„Change with their Fortune, and one wou d think it 
the W was another Nation that is now going to appear 
el ypon the Stage. We ſhall indeed find among 
ee. them more Skill in the Art of War, Generals of 
more Capacity, and Armies almoſt invincible ; all 
un theſe managed by a Policy ſteady, provident, and 
"Mme always conſiſtent with it felt: But then we ſhall 
% find. leſs Equity in their Counſels. The Pleaſure 
the of Conqueſt and Dominion ſoon corrupted that 
e. exact Probity, formerly ſo eſteemed in the Romans | 
ing by their very Enemies. Ambition took the Place 

| of Juſtice in their Undertakings ; a ſordid Ava- 
WE rice, and private Regards ſucceeded the Care of 
en the Publick Good: Love of their Country was 
ne, turned into an Adherence to Leaders of Factions. 
rd, In a word, Victory, Peace, and Plenty, deſtroyed 
4. that Concord between the Great and the People, 
which the Employment given them by the Punick 
to Wars had before maintained. And the Two Grac- 
auf chi, by renewing Propoſals, juſt in all Appearance, 
ter but not at all convenient in the preſent State of 
cet the Republick, kindled the firſt Sparks of the Ci: 
il Wars we are now going to ſpeak of. 
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Tiberius Gracchus, and Cains Gracchus, were 
Sons of Tiberius Sempromus Gracchus, a Conſular 
Perſon, a great Captain, and who had been ho. 
noured with Two Triumphs; but one that was yet 
more illuſtrious for the Excellency ot his Manners, 
and his perfect Diſintereſtedneſs: Virtues which 
now began to be remarkable, as being leſs com- 
mon than formerly among the Romans. The Sem- 
proman Family, though Plebeian, was one of the 
greateſt Diſtinction in the Commonwealth, ſince 
the People had been admitted indifferently with 
the Nobles into the firſt Dignities of the State. 
The Mother of the Gracchi, named Curnelia, was 
Daughter of the great Scipio. Tiberius, her Eldeſt 
Son, was Married to the Daughter of Appius Claw 
dius, the Prince of the Senate; Caius to that of 
Publius Craſſus ; their Siſter, named Sempronia, was 
Married to the young Scipio, Son of Faulus Ani. 
tius. So that theſe Two Brothers, by ſeveral Al. 
lignces, were related to the chief Families in the 
Republick. | EE, 
Theſe Advantages in Tiberins, were ſupportel 
by a Noble Air, an engaging Countenance, ant 
all thoſe winning Graces of Nature, which ſerve 
as 2 Recommendation to Merit, At the ſam 
Time, ſays an ancient Hiſtorian, he had acquirelÞ# - 


all the Virtues that can be expected from an er- 


cellent Education, abundance of Wiſdom, Mc 
deration , Frugality, and Publick Spirit. HF 
Mind was beſides adorned with the fineſt Parts df 
Learning; and at Thirty Years Old, he was ac. 
counted the beſt Orator of his Age. His Style va 
pure, has Terms choice, his Expreſſion ſimple, bu 
always noble, and ſo moving, that he ſtole away 
the Aſſent of all that heard him. | 
His Enemies gave out, that beneath Manners bo 
inſinuating, he concealed an inordinate Ambition 
an implacable Hatred againſt the Senate, and a 
extravagant Zeal for the Intereſt of the "__ * 
. | Wine 
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which he made the Motive or Pretence of all his 
Undertakings. | | 5 ä 
It was this Adherence to the Intereſt of tlie Peo- Year of 
ple, and perhaps an Inclination to diſtinguiſh him- Rome, 
ſelf, that made him take up the Deſign of the Par- 20. 
tition of Lands; an old Pretenſion, which the 


Great Men of Rome thought quite extinguiſhed by 


Oblivion and Preſcription, but which he under- 


| took to revive ; though he well foreſaw the ſtrong 


Reliſtance he ſhould meet with on the Part of the 


| Senate ; nay, and from the richer Sort among the 
People. It is ſaid, that he was inſpir'd with this 
| Defign by his Mother Cornelia, a Woman fond of 
Glory; and who, to ſtir up her Son's Ambition, 
had given him a kind of Reproach, becauſe ſhe 
was called in Rome, only the Mother-1n-Laiw of 
| Scipto, and not the Mother of the Gracchi. She 
{ was continually giving him to underſtand, that 
it was Time he ſhould make himſelf known by his 
* own Actions; that indeed, his Brother-in-Law 
| Scipio ſtood in the firſt Rank among the Captains 
and Generals of the Republick, but that he, in 
another Courſe, and by Laws uſeful to the People, 
had ſtill room to make himſelf a great Name; 
that this was the only Way he had leſt to raiſe 
himſelf to ſome Degree of Equality with the Con- 
queror of Carthage; and that by calling the People 
to a Share in the publick Lands, he wculd render 
himſelf no leſs famous than his Brother-1n-Law 
had done by his Conqueſts. 


But C. Gracchus wrote in a Hiſtory quoted by 


Plutarch, that his Brother formed this Project of 
C himſelf, and that a Journey which he made 
| through part of Italy before his Tribuneſhip, had 

put it into his Thoughts. That Hiſtorian relates, 
that Tiberius obſerved with Surprize, that the 
Country which formerly was filled with rich In- 
| habitants, and afforded the Republick a ſervice- 
able Militia, was now peopled with none but 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book. VIII. 
Slaves, whoſe Condition exempted them from go- 
ing to the Wars, That a Change ſo prejudicial] to 
the Commonwealth had made him reſolve to re. 
ſtore the Lex Licima to its ancient Force, and to 
bring the poorer Sort of the People intoa Share of 
thoſe Lands, in order to relieve their Want, and 
enable them to raiſe up Children, that might come 
to fill the Legions. Which ever of theſe ſecret 
Motives be true, whether private Ambition, or 
Zealfor the publick Good; Tiberius was no ſooner 
come to the Tribuneſhip, but he declared his 
Intention of reviving the Lex Licinia. However, 
he propoſed it with all the Mitigations that he 
thought would pacify the Uſurpers of the Publick 
Lands. 

We have heard before, that this Law fofbid any 
Roman Citizen to poſleſs above Five Hundred 
Acres of thoſe Lands, upon pain of Ten Thouſand 
Aſſes Fine. Nay, in the rigor of the Law, thoſe 
who had infringed it, might be forced to repay 
into the Publick Treaſury, the Produce of ſuch 
Lands as exceeded the Quantity allowed by the 
Law. Tiberius, who thought he ſhould obtain 
enough, if he could only bring it again into 
* propoſed a general Amneſty of all that was 

alle. | 
E But the Grandees of Rome, and the Richeſt 
Citizens, who thought themſelves above the Laws, 
rejected with Contempt this Qualification of one 
which they pretended was out of Date. Moſt of 


them in a full Aſſembly, called the Tribune a 
Promoter of Sedition, and a Diſturber of the Pub- 


lick Peace. T?berins, without forgetting his Cha- 
racer, asked them with the greateſt Moderation, 
Whetlier the Condition of the Inhabitants of the 
Country. who had neither Lands of their own, 
nor even of other Mens to cultivate, did not fill 
them with Compailion ? Whether they were not 
yet more moved at the Miſery of their Fellow 

Citizens, 


4 


Book VIII. in the Roman REPUBLicx. 
Citizens, who of all the Conqueſts which the Re- 


[publick had made, had nothing left but the Scars 

of the Wounds which they had received in the 
Wars? What they themſelves meant to do with 

that Multitude of Slaves, with which they had 

filled Italy, thoſe Slaves, no leſs uſeleſs in War, 
than they were dangerous by their Numbers in 
Peace? Then addreſſing himſelf to the meaner Sort 

of People, he repreſented to them their own 

Wretchedneſs in a tender Manner, and fo as to ſtir 

up their Indignation. The wild Beaſts, ſaid he, 
have Dens and Caverns to retire into; while the 
„ Citizens of Rome have not ſo much as a Roof 
or a Cottage to ſhelter them from the Incle- 
4 mency of the Weather, but are forced to wan- 
der about like miſerable Exiles in the Heart 
of their own Country. They call you, added he, 
the Lords and Maſters of the Univerſe. What 
Lords! What Maſters ! You, whom they have 
not left ſo much as an Inch of Ground to ſerve. 
you even for a Grave! 2 


Though Tiberius's Deſign was not ſo much to re- 


lieve the Poverty of private Perſons, as to re- 
people the Country, upon which. he thought the 
Fortune of the Republick depended, yet theſe Diſ- 
| courſes, which he cften repeated, got him the 
| Praiſes and the Affection of the Multitude. They _ 
| were overjoyed at having a Tribune of fo much 

E Wiſdom, and ſo full of Zeal for the Intereſts of 
the People. Tiberins having eſtabliſhed his Cre- 
dit, and finding the Minds of the Citizens in that 
| Warmth and Emotion which was ſo neceſſary to 
the Succeſs of his Deſigns, convened the Aſſem- 
E bly, which was to proceed to the Publication, or 
b 5 ſpeak more properly to the Revival of the Lex 
| £10114, | | | 


Tiberius ſhowed the Juſtice of this Law with ſo 


much Eloquence ; he made fo frightful a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Miſery and Wretchedneſs of the meaner 
a Fs 5 . x Sort : 
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4 Suſpend for this one Day, anſwered the Tun 


queſt and diſmiſſed the Aſſembly. The Senate 


ral among them, that through a Principle of Equi. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VIII 
Sort of People, and of the Inhabitants of the Coy, 
try; and at the ſame Time ſet forth in ſuch cdi. 
ous Colours, the Uſurpation of the Publick Landz 
and the immenſe Riches which the Avarice an 
Rapaciouſneſs of the Great had raked together 
that all the People as it were tranſported with 
Fury, with loud Cries, demanded the Billets tha 
they might give their Suffrages. 

The Rich, to keep off the Publication of the 
Law, privately conveyed away the Urns in which 
thoſe Billets were preſerved. This Fraud pr 
voked the Tribune's Indignation, and the Rage d 
the People: A Thouſand confuſed Noiſes aroſe y 
the Aſſembly. The Rich, who wanted nothin 
but to gain Time, ſent Two Conſular Perſons th 
Tiberius, to beg him to appeaſe the People, and u 
reſtore Quiet to the City. 1 5 

The Tribune asked them what he could do, with. 
out being wanting to his Duty and his Honour 


« Conſulars, the Propoſal of the Law; give Tine 
« to Men, who are now too much blinded by ther 
« Paſſion, to become leſs averſe to Equity and 
« Reaſon; and in the mean while, the Senate wil 
« find Ways to bring the different Parties to 2 
% Reconciliation. Tiberius conſented to their R. 


was convened the next Day. Tiberius relied upon 
the uſual Condeſcenſion of that Body, and flatter 
ed himſelf, that the fear of a Sedition would 
oblige the Senators to yield up at length a part af 
the diſputed Lands: And indeed there were ſere 


-— tn ee $5 WY }>V_Yfar dd tid a 5 a _ £*&9.ul41ui 2a - > FUE UFY 


ty, were for paying ſome Regard to the Com- 


plaints of the Tribune, and the Miſery of th 
People. But the Parties concerned, who happena 
to be the greater Number, wou'd not hear of am 
Compoſition whatſoever, The Rich, who fearelÞ 
they ſhould be ſtripped of Lands on which _ 1 


„ 4, + gs a 


— 
3 
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had built magnificent Edifices, ſnook with Ang er 
and Indignation at the mere Name of Tiberius. 
Some ſaid, that they had received theſe Lands 
from their Anceſtors; that their Fathers were bu- 
ried in them, and that they would defend their 
Tombs to the laſt Drop of their Blood. Others 


| demanded to be repay d the Portion of their 
Wives, which they had laid out in Purchaſes of 
| that Nature: And there were ſome that produced 
Contracts, either real or forged, for Money which 
they had borrowed at great Intereſt, to buy the 
Lands which were now to be taken from them. 
Various Schemes were laid to hinder the Publica- 
tion of the Law, Some were for privately rid- 
ding themſelves of the Tribune, whom they cal- 
led a Tyrant, Others more moderate, propoſed 
| ſeveral Ways to prevent the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
© ple. But at length they had Recourſe to the Ex- 


pedient of Oppoſition, which the Senate had often 
g + made uſe of with great Succeſs. All they 
had to do for this Purpoſe, was to gain over only 
one of the Tribunes of the People, who by the 
Privilege cf his Office, had a Right, as we have 
| {aid before, to oppoſe any Motion of his Col- 
# leagues, The Party of the Rich addreſſed them- 
ſelves to M. Odavius: Though he was a Friend to 
= Tiberius, there needed neither Prayers nor Promi- 
ſes to win him. His own Intereſt was ſufficient to 
© win him into the Cabal, and he with the more 
” Readineſs undertook to withſtand Tiberius, as he 
actually poſſeſſed a greater Quantity of conquered 
Lands than the Law allowed. Thus they were 


. * 


5 ; ſecure of his Oppoſition. 


This underhand Negotiation was not managed 


with ſo much Privacy, but that '[3þerins got ſome 
| Knowledge of it: And he was alſo informed, that 
the oppoſite Party intended to create ſeveral Ob- 
ſtacles to the aſſembling of the People, or at leaſt 
to their coming to any final Reſolution ; which 
| | 2 was 
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returm Anſwers conformable to the Intereſts of the 
Impediments which were to be laid in his Way, 


ting Manners, preſerv'd an invincible Courage 
ter him. He firſt applied to his Colleague : He 
not to oppoſe the Good of the People, whoſe Ma. 
giſtrates and Patrons they were oblig'd to be; and 
to bring him over, he offer'd at his own Expence 


to make him Amends for the full Value of the 
Lands which he would be oblig'd to reſtore. Og: 


them from agreeing upon any Decree, he by a 


or rejected by the Voices of the People. He put 


"Pho Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book vi 


was no hard Matter, 1n a City where Superſtition 
reigned ſo deſpotically ; and where no Laws could 
be confirm'd without taking the Auſpices, and con. 
ſulting the Priefts and Augurs, who never fail'd to 


ruling Party. 1 
Tiberius heard, not without Indignation, of the 


to hinder the Execution of his Deſigns. But as he 
was one, who under the moſt gentle and inſinua. 


and unſhaken Conſtancy, nothing was able to de 


conjured him by the mutual Duties of their Fung. 
on, and by the Bonds of an ancient Friendſhiy, 


— — nnd — 
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zins did not deny, that he was reſolved to oppoſe t 
the Publication of a Law, which muſt inevitably Þ 1 
H1l all the Families of Rome with Trouble and Con- t 

fuſion. He added, that he himſelf would meet with 0 

greater Obſtacles than he imagin d. And to ſhew f 

himfelt no leſs generous than his Colleague, he re. 1 © 

jected his Offers, and ſeemed immoveable in the 

Party he had embraced. „ ; 

Tiberius having reflected upon what his Col- Þ © 
league had ſaid to him, thought at laſt he had hit ' 


upon a way to elude his Oppoſition. Being at 
the ſame Time reſolv'd to avoid the artful Me- 
thods, that had ſo often been practiſed, to put 
off the Aſſemblies of the People, or to hinder 


c 
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CCC 


e 
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new Edict ſuſpended all the Magiſtrates from 
their Functions, till the Law was either approved 


his .own Seal upon the Gates of the Temple ef 
| | TS Saturn, 


rd Vet o 
e r 


m best vin. is the Rouaw Rrruiller 


ion Stun, where the Coffers of the Treaſury were 
ud kept, to the Intent that neither the Quæſtors nor 


on. Treaſurers might have any Acceſs to them; and 


to ſubjected to great Fines all ſuch Magiſtrates as 


the Þ ſhould not pay Obedience to his Order. 

Alfter baving taken theſe Precautions, he called 
the a new Aflembly of the People. The Day being 
ay, come, he commanded an Officer to read aloud the 
de! Law which he offer'd for their Acceptance. O&a- 
N. vin did not fail to oppoſe it, and to forbid the 
ge, reading of it. This bred ſharp Diſputes between 


the Two Tribunes. But it was obſerv'd, that not- 
He withſtanding the Heat with which both maintain- 
u. ed their Opinion, not a Word eſcap'd from either, 


that could give the other Offence. Tiberius, on 


a the contrary, addreſſing himſelf to his Colleague 
nd in that winning Manner, which gained him all 
e Mens Hearts, conjured him by their ancient 
he Friendihip to oppoſe the Intereſts of the People no 
. longer, but generouſly to ſacrifice his private Ties, 
e to the Good of fo many poor Families, whoſe Re- 
lief he deferr'd. Octavius reply'd, that he did not 
m. think the Law he propoſed could be executed, with- 
out ruining the greateſt Families, which were the 

© ſtrongeſt Support to the Commonwealth, and oc- 


caſioning iu the City a vaſt Number of intricate 
> Law-Suits upon account of Truſts. He added, 
That even tho' it were poſſible, without any In- 


. convenience, to recover out of the Hands of the 
it + Proprietors what Lands exceeded the Quantity of 
zt Five Hundred Acres, this Overplus, when divided 


among the infinite Numbers of poor Citizens that 


F 3 o 3 
ut were then in Rome, would do them very little Ser- 
er vice; that therefore he would never conſent to the 


without enriching the Pcor. 
d The Great Men of Rome triumph'd upon this 
i © Oppoſition ; but Tiberius, wha had a greater Ca- 
pf 


» pacity, or more Boldneſs than any that ever pre- 
FRY 4 | 1 i ceded 


Publication of a Law, that would ruin the Rich, 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VIII. 
ceded him in the Tribuneſhip, defeated their Joy 
by a new and very extraordinary Expedient, 


c Since Cuſtom, ſays he 5 addreſſing himſelf to 


& the Aſſembly, will not allow a Tribune to pro- 
<« poſe any new Law, if but one of his Colleagues 
„ forbids it, it is but Juſtice that I ſhould ſubmit 
« to the Oppoſition of Odavius. But then as the 
« Tribuneſhip was created, only with a View to 
<« the redreſſing of the Peoples Grievances, and az 
ce that Tribune, who forſakes this View, deſtroy 
<« the very Foundation of his Inſtitution ; I de. 
% mand, that the Peqple, by Plurality of Voices, 
« decide which of the Two, Ofavins or I, ads 
<«< moſt contrary to their Intereſts ; and that he who 
„js judged to have failed in his Duty, and to 


4 have abuſed his Privilege of Oppoſition, be im. 


c mediately depoſed. For, added Tiberius, if the 
4 Roman People, to puniſh the Luſt and Violence 
« of a ſingle Man, had Power to deprive a King 


< of his Crown, and to ſuppreſs the Royal Dig 


% nity it ſelf, in which the Authority of all other 


* Magiſtrates is comprehended ; who can doubt, 
* but that the ſame People has Power to aboliſh 


« the, Tribuneſhip, if it grows incompatible with 
te their Liberty, and much more to depoſe a Tri. 
« bune, if he abuſes the Privileges of his Office, 
« and turns againſt the People themſelves, a Power 
« with which he was intruſted only to procure 
“e their Advantage?“ The People, who always find 
* in whatever makes for them, gave great 
Praiſes to an Argument more ſubtil than ſolid. 
Phe Expedient propoſed by Tiberius, was unani- 
mouſly approved, and they reſolved to decide the 


very next Day, which of the Two Tribunes ſhould 


be excluded from the Tribuneſhip. Tiberizs, who 


had found a Way to make his own Intereſt that of 
the People, was in no pain for himſelf ; but as he 
was apprehenſive, that Octavius would retuſe to ex- 


pole his Dignity to ſuch a Trial, he offered, 10 
| _ hopes 


"is 
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I * = 

y || hopes to induce him to ſubmit to the Judginent of 

it. the People, that he himſelf ſhould convene the 

to Þ aſſembly, and preſide in it. And the more to 

0. draw him into it, he added with a ſeeming In- 

es difference, that for his Part, he ſhould lay down 
it the Tribuneſhip with more Pleaſure than he took | 
LES | 
to Caavins did not give into this Snare; he too | 


a3 well knew to what a Degree Tiberius, who was 
7g (the Idol of the People, was Maſter of their Voi- 
ſe. ces; and beſides, he was very cautious how he ei- 
es, tber convened the Aſſembly, or preſided in it, for 
ag fear he ſhould by ſuch a Step give Authority to a 
no Decree to which he was ſure of falling a Victim. 
to © Tiberins, upon his Refuſal, called the Aſſembly 
mn. © himſelf for next Day. Never was there ſeen at 
he Rome ſo numerous an Appearance of her Citizens. 
ce Rich and Poor, the Senate, the Grandees, and the 
ng principal Men of the City, all flock d to it with 
g. equal Expectation. It was a very extraordinary 
er J Spectacle to ſee Two Tribunes ſo hotly engaged 
bt, © againſt each other; and it had been no diſagree- 
n able Entertainment to the Senators, if in this fa- 
th mous Contention, the Loſs of the Publick Lands 
rj- had not been inſeparable from Odtavius's Depoſal. 
ce, Tiberius having aſcended the Roſlrum, once more 
et exhorted his Colleague to withdraw his Oppoſition. 
ne But finding that he reſolutely perſiſted in it, he 
nd propoſed the Queſtion to the Afiembly, Which of 
at them Two the Roman People would remove? The 
id. Billets were immediately given cut, Of Five and 
ni: thirty Tribes, into which they were then divided, | | 
he Seventeen had already given their Voices againſt 
Id © Ofavins ; and there now wanted the Suffrages of 
ho but one Tribe to compleat his Sentence, when 
ok 1iberius being willing to make one more Tryal, 
he whether it was not poſſible to prevail upon him, 
x- ſuſpended the Deliberation, and addreſſing himſelf 
in to Octavins, conjured him in the moſt preſſing 
2 2 | | os Terms, 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VIII 
Terms, not to expoſe himſelf by his Obſtinacy to 


ſo great a Diſgrace, nor to give him the Grief of 
having been forced to diſhonour his Colleague and 
his Friend. Hei 

It was obſerv'd, that OFavins could not hear theſe 
Words without Concern ; the Tears came into his 


Eyes; but caſting his Look towards the Senate, 


he was aſham'd to break his Word with them, and 
boldly anſwer'd Tiberius, that he might finiſh his 
Work. That Tribune, full of Indignation at his 
Adherence to the Faction of the Rich, continued 
to gather the Votes: Ofavins was depoſed ; the 
People tore him from his Tribunal, and in their 
Fury would have inſulted him farther, had not the 
Grandees, whoſe Victim he had made himſelf, fa. 
cilitated his Retreat, | 

This Obſtacle being thus got over by the Re. 
moval of the Magiſtrate who had occaſioned it, 


the Lex Licinia was revived with one Conſent, 


Three Commiittoners, or Triumvirs, were after. 


wards choſen to haſten its Execution. The People 


gave Tiberins the firſt Place in this Commiſſion; 
and he had Intereſt enough beſides to get for his 


Colleagues his Father-1n-Law Appius Claudius, and 
his Brother C. Gracchus, though this young Roma 


was not above Twenty Years old, and was then 


actually performing his firſt Exerciſes in War, at 


the Siege of Numantia, under Scipio, who was his 
Brother-in-Law. The People, as another Mark 
of their Favour, gave Octavius's Place to Mut, 
an obſcure Man, and one that had no Merit but 


the Recommendation of Tiberius; ſo that this Ple 


beian Magiſtrate, now grown abſolute Maſter of 
the Tribuneſhip, and ſuperior to the whole Senate, 
by means of his Power over the Minds of the Peo- 


ple, was as it were the ſole Governor of the Re. 


publick ; at leaſt the other Magiſtrates could do 


nothing if he were againſt them, while he inde- 


- pendently 


Book VIII. in the Roman REPUBLIC | 
pendently of all the reft, was ſure of Succeſs in 
every Thing he undertook. | 7 | 
This abſolute Empire in a Republick, was odi- 
cus to the Senate, and even to the Plebeians them- 


ſelves. His Enemies took hold of this Advantage; 


they inſinuated that their Liberty was in the 
greateſt Danger; and many openly averred, that 


Gus and Melins, who were put to Death, had 


never made themſelves ſo ſuſpicious: “ Is it not 
« certain, added they, that when the Safety of 
the State is concerned, the bare Probability of 
« 2 Crime .ought to be puniſhed ? Shall we delay 
to ſtand up againſt Tiberius, till his Accomplices 
„have ſet the Crown upon his Head? Theſe 
malicious Diſcourſes leflened his Credit ; and juſt 
about the ſame Time he loſt one of his moſt zea- 


Jus Adherents. The unexpected Death of that 


Friend, the Cauſe of which was unknown, gave a 


[Suſpicion that it was not natural. 


The Rich and the Poor then formed Two Par- 
ties, very much embittered againſt each other, 
and that ſonght nothing but one another's Deſtru- 
on. Tiberius, with Deſign to increaſe the Ani- 
moſity of the People, and to ſhow that he was ap- 
prehenſive of an Aſſaſſination, fuffered it to ap- 


pear that he was armed under his Robe. He put 


on Habits of Mourning, as was the Cuſtom in the 
greateſt Calamities, and bringing his Children yet 
young into the Forum, and into the middle of the 


Aſſembly, he recommended them to the People 


m Terms, which gave to underftand, that he de- 
paired of his own Preſervation. The People at 
this Sight returned no Anſwer, but by Outcries 


and Menaces againſt the Rich, Never did ſo much 


Hatred againſt the Senate appear before, Tiberius 
kept up this Averſion in the People, ſometimes by 
working upon their Pity, and ſometimes by Mo- 


tives of Revenge, or by new Proſpects of advan- 
tage. This artiul Tribune raiſed theſe various Sen- 
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takings, none offended the whole Body of the & t 


—— 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book VII. 
timents by Turns, according to the Diſpoſition af 
People's Minds, and the Poſture of Affairs. | 

The Death of Attalus Philopator, King of Per. ſh : 
gamus, gave him a new Opportunity to bind the! 


Multitude yet more firmly to himſelf. That 
Prince, by his Will, had named the Roman Peopl, 


to be his Heir. Tiberius, who always acted by the 


ſame Spirit, propoſed a new Edict, which ſhou't 
decree that all the King of Pergamus's Treaſu 
ſhould be divided among the pooreſt of thoſe Citi. 


zens, who were to have a Share in the Diſtributi. 


{ 

; 

| 
on of the publick Lands, in order to buy then u 
Cattle, and the Utenſils neceſſary for cultivating Mc 
their little Inheritances, © As to the Cities, anti x 
« their Territories, added Tiberius, I will make 
& my Report of them to the People, when Ian! 
« better informed in that Matter; and they ſhall e 
« diſpoſe of them in their Aſſemblies, as a Legag t 
et which belongs to them. 0 
Plutaych writes, that of all Tiberius's Under) 


nate ſo much as this Deſign ; which by referring 
to the People the Cognizance of ſo great an Aﬀair 
conveyed to them the whole Authority of th 
Government, and deprived the Senators of t 


immenſe Profit which they thought to have mal n 


by diſpoſing of that Prince's Domintons. Amber 
tion and Intereſt ſtirred up the higheſt Reſentment 
in the chief Men of Rome. They publickly rw 
proached Tiberius, that his Intent in giving tit 
Diſpoſal of Attalus's Kingdom to the People, wah 
to have the Crown placed upon his own Heat 
He was even accuſed of endeavouring to mak 
himſelf the Tyrant of his own Country; nh 
there were ſome who reported that he had betor 
hand got Poſſeſſion of Attaluss Royal Diade 
and Purple Robe. But theſe injurious Calumnay 
which proceeded from nothing but the Averli 
of the Great, did not at all agree with the 9 | 
| | ractel 
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racter of Tiberins, Never Man was more a Re- 


publican than that Tribune. All that he had dene 


in the Buſineſs of the Partition of the Lands, had 
no other End but to bring the Condition of the 


poor Citizens nearer to that of the Rich, and to 


eſtabliſn a kind of Equality among them all. 

It is true, he afterwards carried this Principle 
too far, and perceiving that his Laws had provoked 
an implacable Hatred againſt him in the Great, 


and that his Death was reſolved upon, he kept no 
farther Meaſures. He applied himſelf whoily to 
undermine the Authority of the Senate, and to ſe- 
cure himſelf an Aſylum in the Power of the Peo- 
ple. It was with this View that he was daily pro- 
| poſing new Laws. At one Time he was for di- 
E miniſhing the Number of Years which the Soldi- 
ers were obliged to ferve ; at another he demanded, 
that it might be lawful to appeal to the Aflembly 
| of the People, from the Judgments of all other 
) ? ae But of all the Blows which he gave 
SW to the Authority of the Senate, there was none 
that ſtruck To deep, as the new Propoſal he made 
to put as many Knights as Senators into the ſeveral 
| Iribunals of Rome. | : 

| Tiberius gave the People a Proſpect of Laws ſo 
much to their Advantage, only that they might 
continue him in the Tribune ſhip, to proſecute the 
paſſing of them. The Senate, enraged at theſe 
nem Enterprizes, formed a ſtrong Cabal to keep 
him ont of it. The Magiſtrates, the Grandees, 
the Richeſt of Rome, and even ſome Tribunes of 
the Pecple who were jealous of his great Credit 
liſted themſelves in this Party. And the Day ot 
Election being come, as the Tribune, who pre- 
Hided in the Aſſembly, had a great Influence over 
[the Votes, they diſputed that Right with Mutzus, 


a Creature of Tiberius, though it was devolved to 


nim by the Depoſal of Octavius, whom he repre- 
tented, 


% 2 This 
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This Oppoſition of the Tribunes ſeemed to Ti. ; 
„ius an ill Omen: He plainly found there wag, 5 
ſtrong Party formed againſt him. In order to come . 
to a Knowledge of its Power and Deſigns, he con. ( 
trived to ſpend the whole Time of the Aſſemblyſ l 

in Diſputes with his Colleagues about the Pref. | 
dence; and Night coming on, the Election wa 
forced to be put off till the next Day. by 

He employed that whole Night in ſecuring th . 
Heads of the People. His Adherents diſperſing | 
themſelves into different Parts of the City, er - 
horted the Plebeians to repair betimes to the Fm 


Moſt of them to ſhow their Zeal, came bet 
break of Day. The Great and Rich being in 1 
formed that the People had got Poſſeſſion of th 1 
Forum, reſolved to drive them out by open Fog b 
rather than ſuffer Tiberius to be continued in th 
Tribuncſhip. They got together for their Guards © 
their Clients, their Domeſticks, and their Slave 7 
who were privately armed with Sticks, and er h 
pected them at the Door of the Senate. l 
Tiberins, who knew ncthing of their Deſign . 
prepared to go to the Forum. But he had unluch E 
Preſages Which kept him back, and which Supe. 


ſtition and Prejudice then regarded as the ſureſt I 
terpreters of the Will of the Deity. 3 
Word was brought him that the Sacred Fowl 6 


had that Morning refuſed to eat. As he went cu 
of his Houſe, he hurt his Foot againſt the Thi 
ſhold of his Door, and he had not got far, wha 
ſome Ravens that were fighting threw a Tile dow 
at his Feet. This, in thoſe Days, was enough . 


wath-hold the moſt daring. The Tribune, afiright: A 
ed at theſe (mens, was going to return Home 8 
Bloſtus. but a certain (77eeh. Philoſopher, an intimate Friend T 
of Tiberius, laughing at theſe vulgar Prejudice 
put him in Mind what a Shame it wou'd be to Ti 1 
berins Gracchus, Tribune of the Roman People \ 
Son of a Coulular, and Grandſon of the greif 7 


2 Scipio 


% 
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Tb Scipio, if it were ſaid, that though he was at the 
2 Head of a powertul Party, the croaking of Two 
ome if Crows put him off from the Execution of his De. 


ſigus. 


"rel his Weakneſs, and ſeveral of his Adherents run- 
maß ning from the Aſſembly to haſten his coming, 


told him he would find the greateſt Number of 


J., Votes united in his Favour. Tiberius followed 
them, and accompanied by his particular Friends, 

"2 [aſcended the Capitol. The People, the Moment 
55 they perceived him, broke out into Shouts of Joy 
"W and Applauſe. But ſcarce was he placed in his 

PN Tribunal, when a Senator that was his Friend, 
1 i breaking through the Crowd, and coming up to 
1 him, ga ve him Notice that there was a Conſpira- 

cy againſt his Life, and that the Grandees of Rome, 


Lat E eſpecially thoſe that were Perſonally concerned in 


4 the Affair of the Lands, were reſolved to attack 
6 him openly in his very Tr ibunal. 
The Friends of the Tribune moved at the Dan- 


5 ger to which he was expoſed, got t gether about 
i him, tuck'd up their Gowns, and laying hold of 
tte Arms of the Lictors, prepared to defend him, 
and to repel Force by Force. Tiberius endea vour- 


tion he had received; but the Tumult, the Noiſe, 
and the Clamours of the different Parties, hinder- 
ing him from being heard, he touched his Head 
with his Two Hands, in order to make the People 
conceive that his Life was in Danger. His Ene- 
mies hence took cccaſion to cry out, that he alked 
2 Crown, and ſome of the hotteſt ran to tell the 
Lenate, chat the People were juſt going to crown 
8 Tiberius, if they did not ſpeedily oppoſe it. 
This was an Artifice to make the Scnate over- 
E look all Forms, and proſcribe him immediately. 


Lex Licinia wou'd have ſtripped of part of their 
HT Lands 


Ay 
2 


This Reproach made the Tribune aſhamed of 


ed to make the People acquainted with the Informa- 


Moſt of the Senators, whom the Execution of the 
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Lands, run into the moſt bitter Speeches againſt 
Tiberius. But no body was more 1nveterate than 
his own Kinſman Scipio Nafica, That Senator ad. 
drelluig hamſelf to the firſt Conſul, repreſented to 
him, that all the Novelties which the Tribune had 
introduced into the Government, were but ſo ma. 
ny Steps to raiſe himſelf to the Throne; that there 
was not a Moment's Time to be loſt, and that 
they muſt deſtroy the Tyrant, if they would pre. 
ſerve their Liberty. But that wiſe Magiſtrate 
wha wou'd not make himſelf the Miniſter of the 
Revenge of particular Perſons, replied, That he 
was equally incapable of approving the new Laus 
and of putting the Author to Death, contrary ty 
the uſual Forms ef Juſtice. 

An Anſwer ſo full of Moderation, only enraged 
thoſe exaſperated Spirits the more, Scipio aroſe 
abruptly from his Place; and turning towards 
thoſe Senators that were concerned like himſelf in 
the loſs of the Lands: Since the chief Magi. 


“ ftrate, ſays he, out of ſo ſcrupulcus a Subjection 


* to the uſual Forms of Juſtice, refuſes to fuc- 
e cour the Republick, let thoſe who value Liber. 
* ty above Lyfe, follow me. At the ſame Time 
he gathers up his Robe, and puts himſelf at the 
Head of the Senators of his Party, who run hot 
with Fury to the Capitol, with that Multitude of 
Clients, Servants and Slaves, that attended them at 
the Door of the Senate, Thoſe People, armed on- 
ly with Clubs and Levers, went before the Sena- 


tors, and tall indifferently upon all that ſtand in | 


their Way. 


The People terrified, take to Flight. In this F 
Tumult every Man diſperſes different Ways. Ii. 


berins's Friends abandon him. He is at length q 
obliged to provide for his own Safety, as well as 


the reſt ; he flings off his Robe, that he may run 


with the more Freedom; but in that Hurry ofÞ 


Spirits, which is inſeparable from Fear, he tum-Þ 
\ h | 
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þles down in his Flight; and as he got up again, 
Publins Satureins, one of his Colleagues, ſecretly 
jealous of his Glory, gave him a Blow on the 
Head with the Foot of a Chair. He falls again 
with this Blow, and a Crowd of his Enemies ruſh- 
ing forward upon him, finiſhed the Work. His 
Death did not put an end to the Diſorder : The 
Fury was equal in all Parts of the City, and above 
Three Hundred of Tiberins's Friends and Adhe- 
t rents loſt their Lives in this Tumult. It is ob- 
ſervable, that not one was killed by the Sword, 
but all were bruiſed to Death with Stones or Clubs. 
Their Bodies were afterwards flung into the Tyber 
with that of Tiberius. | 
The Faction of the Great extended their Reſent- 
ment to all that had been known to favour his Sen- 
| timents. Several of them were put to Death. Po- 
| pilius, then Prætor, baniſhed great Numbers. And 
no Methods were forgot to ſtrike a Terror into 
| thoſe that ſhou'd ever have any Thoughts of at- 
© tempting the like Regulation for the future. | 
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The End of the Eighth Book. 
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BOOK IX. 


C. Gracchus, the Brother of Tiberius, obtains of the Þ 
People the Office of Tribune, notwithſtanding the Cy. 
poſition of the Great. He propoſes ſeveral Lavs, i 
and makes various Alterations in the Government, 

- evhnich render him almoſt abſolute in Rome, and all FF 1 
over Italy. The Tear of his Tribuneſhip being ex. FF 1 
red, be is continued in the ſame Poſt, without na. FF | 
King the leaſt Intereſt for it. In what manner the 
-Serators contrived to diminiſh his Credit. Scipio Þ | 
Amilius, the Deſtroyer of Carthage and Numan. | 
tia, is the moſt open Oppoſer of the Agragrian Lan, 
He is found dead in his Bed. Caius 7s ſuſpected of | 
having a Hand in his Aſſaſination. His Colleagues, WF 
gealous of bis Authority, find Means to exclude bin 
from a Third Iribunate. The Senators, when the) 
nd Caius returned to a private Condition, give the 
Conjul Opimius a Sarge to annul all his Tams, 
and eſpecially that relating to the Fartition of the 
. Lands. Opimius convenes a gereral Aſſembly to 
determine this great Affair. One of the Conſul's 
Lictors being ſſain by the Plebeians, without the 
Conſent of Caius, the Senate impowers Opi mius tu 
put bis Adberents into Arms. Caius is killed, and 
his Head brought to the Conſul, who pays Sventeen 
Found and a half of Gold for the Murder. Tie 
Grandees at length obtain an Acknowledgment, that 
they are the lawful Poſſeſſors of the conquered 
| Lands, byengaging themſelves to pay a certain Rent, 
vhich they continue not long to do, Jugurtha. Who 
pe was. His firſt Compaigns. His Money for ſont 
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Time ſerves him inſtead of Fuſſice at Rome. But at 

length his Cruelty obliges the Romans to ſend Loops 

into Numidia. After having ſncceſsfully employed 

againſt theſe formidable Enemies, Bribery, Stra- 

tagem, and Force, he is delivered np by Bocchus, 
carried to Rome, dragged like a Slave ut the I heels 

of a Trinmphal Chariot, and at laſt thrown by an 
Executioner into a Dungeon, where he 1s ſtarved to 


Death. Marius. Syla. 


Civil War raging within the very Circum- 


0 M E now firſt knew what it was to have 2 
R. of her. Walls. All the Seditions, which till 


now had riſen about the Retreat to the Mons Sacer, 

the Abrogation of the Debts, the Eſtabliſhment of 

the Tribuneſhip, the Promulgation of various 

Laus, all theſe Diſſentions conſtantly terminated 

by way of Accommodation, and without the Ef- 

faſion of Human Blood, ſometimes by the Peo- 

| ple's Reſpect for the Senate, and oftner vet by 

the Senate's Condeſcenſion to the People. But up- plut. in 
on this laſt Occaſion, the Quarrel was decided Gracchis 
by Violence, and it was a Tribune of the People P- Alex. 
| himſelf, that without reſpect to his own Dignity, CF: E k. 


J.“ Vel. Pa- 


though v puted Sacred, gave the firſt Blow to his tere. O- 
| Colleague. 1 


| roſ. L. 
In the mean Time, the People being recovered Florus. 


from their Fear, reproached themſelves with his 
Death, as much as if they had with their own 
Hands aſſaſſinated the Man whem they did not 
defend with ſufficient Courage. Their Indignati- 
on then fell upon Scipio Najica, the Beginner of 
the Tumult, The Plebeians never met him in the 
Streets, but they publickly upbraided him with 
Murder and Sacrilege. Some boiling with Rage 
threatned to kill him; others propoſed to ſummen 
dim before the Aſſembly of the People. The Se- 
nate fearing leſt his Preſence might raiſe a new 
| Sedition, thcught proper to remove him, and 


there- 
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therefore ſent him into Aſa, with a ſeeming Com. 
miſſion to diſguiſe a real Baniſhment, The 8e. 

nate, to appeaſe the People effectually, conſented 
alſo to the Execution of the Law; they ſuffer'd 
another Commiſſioner to be choſe in the Place of 
Tiberius, for the Partition of the Lands; nay, and 
granted that Employment to Publius Craſſus, whoſe 
Daughter was married to C. Gracchus, Tiberius's 
Brother. But all this was only to amuſe the Peo. 
ple. Tiberins's Laws were ſtill as odious as ever 
N the Great. The Death of Appius Claudius, one 
of the Triumvirs, gave them a new Pretence for 
ſuſpending the Execution of them; and the Divi. 
ſion of the Lands began to be look'd upon to be 
one of thoſe Affairs which it is intended to bring 
to nothing, by letting them fall into Oblivion. 
Caius Gracchus was the only Man from whom 
the People could look for Aji:ſtance. But beſides, 
that he was too young to enter int Publick Buſi. 
neſs, being but One and twenty Years cId when 
his Brother was kill'd ; it was obſerv'd, that ſince 
his Death he always feemed unwilling to ſhow 
himſelf Abroad, either fearing in Reality the 
Enemies of his Houſe, or deſigning by this affected 
Terror to make them more odicus to the People. 
For it was not long before it appear'd, that he had 
thus voluntarily baniſh'd himſelf from the Con- 
verſation of the World, only to fit himfelf to 
ſhine in it more conſpicuouſly, and to revenge the 
Death of his Brother. | 7 
There were, as we have ſeen, but Two Ways 
that led equally to all the Dignities of the Repub- 
lick, Eloquence and remarkable Valour. Cazus 
had already diſtinguiſh'd/ himſelf at the War of Þ 
Numantia, under the ybung Scipio, his General, 
and Brother-in- Law, e Death of Tiberius, and 
the ill Succeſs of his Party, having obliged him 
to diſappear, he ſpent the whole Time of his Re- 
tseat in the Study of Eloquence, a 1 
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n Þ abſolutely neceſſary in a Republican Government. 
e- e buried himſelf in his Cleſet; his Door was 
d ſhut againſt the young Romans of his own Age, 
d and the Friends of his Family. He was quickly 
of forgot, and the Brother of Tiberius, and the Grand- 
d fon of the great Scipio was unknown in Rome. The 
ſe Grandees beheld this Retreat with abundance of 
| Pleaſure, as an Effect of the Confternation, which 
o. the Death of his Brother had ſtruck into him, and 
er zs a filent Declaration that he durſt not meddle in 
ie W the Government. „ 


or F But they ſoon found that he had withdrawn 

+ WW himſel” from Buſineſs, only to make himſelf more | 

De capable of it. He came cut of his Retreat to de- Bi 

7 MW ferid one of his Brother's Friends, named Ve@ms | 
whom the oppoſite Party endeavoured to deſtroy | ; 

m upon an Acculation of ſeveral Crimes. Cans un- | | 

„ dertook his Defence: He for the firſt Time afcend- 5 


. ed the Roflrum. The People could not ſee him in 
n that Place, without the loudeſt Acclamations, and 
ce the moſt extraordinary Tranſports of Joy. They 
imagin'd they faw reviv'd in his Perfon a Second 
de Tiberius, and a new Protector of the Agrarian 
ed Laws. This Benevolence, which they ſhow'd him 
le. in ſo remarkable a Manner, inſpir'd him with a 
d Confidence and Boldneſs very rarely known in 
n. thoſe who ſpeak in Publick for the firſt Time ; and 
to he pleaded for his Client with ſo much Elcquence 
ae and Strength, that he was acquitted by the unani- m 
mous Voices of the whole Aſſembly. | 
5s Having by this firſt Action made a Tryal of 
b- his own Capacity, and of the Diſpoſition of the 
Peoples Minds, he thought that before he launch'd 
ok wholly into Publick Afairs, it would be of Ser- 
il, Þ vice to him, to have that Reputation which is «b- | 
id tain'd by Valonr, and the Exerciſe of Arms. Ee Year of 
m Þ aſked and obtained. the Office of Quzſtor to the Rome, 
e- Army which was then in Sardinia, under the Com- 7. 
lo mand of the Conſul Orefia : This was the firſt 
1 1 1 Employ- 
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Employment with which it was neceſſary to be. 
gin to attain the Dignities of the Republick, Px. 
tarch, in the Life of Caius, relates, that no Man 
in the Army ſhow'd more Valour againſt the Ene. 
my, and more Regard to the Military Diſcipline, 
People above all admir'd, in an Ape ſo little ad. 
vanc'd, his Temperance, and the Auſterity of his 
Manners. Theſe did not make him the leſs civil 
or complaiſant. The Officer, and private Soldier, 
that had to do with him upon account of his Poſt, 
were equally charm'd with his Affability, his Di. 
ligence, and eſpecially with his Probity and Dif. 
intereſtedneſs. The conſtant Practice of ſo many 
Virtues, was not confined to the Roman Camy, 
Cains uſed the ſame Humanity towards all the 
Subjects of the Republick, that had Dependance 
upon his Office. The Citizen and Countryman, 
as well as the Soldier, thought themſelves equally 


happy in a Man of his Integrity. His Reputation 


quickly paſled the Seas; and Micipſa King of Nu. 
midia, and Son of Maſſiniſſa, having ſent a Pre- 
ſent of Corn for the Army in Sardinia, the Am- 


| baſſadors, which that Prince then had at Rome, de- 


clared in full Senate, that the King, their Maſter, 
perform'd this Act of Generoſity only out of Re. 
ſpect to Cains Gracchns, whoſe V irtue he revered, 
This Declaration awaken'd the Jealouſy and Ha- 
tred of the Great. Virtues too bright, were odi. 
ous and dangerous to them. And to leſſen in ſome 


Degree the Quæſtor's Glory, and render him con. 
temptible, they drove thoſe Ambaſſadors with 


Shame out of the Senate, as Barbarians, who by 
this Preference had been wanting of Reſpect to 


their Body. 


A Treatment ſo unworthy, and which ſeemed 
to violate the Law of Nations, was ſoon heard of in 
Sardinia, Cains cculd not help feeling a quick Re- 
ſentment of this Mark of the implacable Hatred 
of the Great. He then thought his Return to ny 

Decel- 
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neceſſary for the Support of his Credit, and to re- 


. pel an Inſult made fo directly upon himſelf, and 
rt viſibly with Deſign to render him contemptible to 
e. the People, and among the Nations Abroad, He 
« ſet out abruptly, and appeared in the Forum, when 


d. be was thought to be in Sardinia. The Enemies of 
| his Family, who watched all his Steps, urg'd it as 


i | a Crime againſt him, that he was return'd before 
„his General. He was cited before the Cenſors, 


n $ where he quickly overthrew this Accuſation. 
he made appear that he had ſtay'd Three 
Tears with his General, though a Quæſtor was al- 
 low'd to return to Rome at the End of a Year, and 
„ that thus he had ſerved Two more than was pre- 
8  ſcrib'd by the Laws. He added, that he was come 
back from Sardinia without Wealth; whereas, all 
that had preceded him in the ſame Employment, 
yy tad enriched themſelves in it, and had brought 
) home not only their Purſes fill'd with Gold and 
Silver, but had likewiſe ſtow'd it into the Pots and 
Veſſels, which when, they went over into that 
| Tſand, had ſerved them for the Carriage of Wine. 
| We may eaſily imagine, that with ſuch Reaſons 
he was readily acquitted. His Enemies, who ſought 
nothing but to keep him from the Dignities, to 
which the Favour of the People, in all Probabi- 
'F lity, would ſpeedily raiſe him, charged him with 
a new Accuſation. They endeavour'd to throw 
upon him the Suſpicion of a Tumult that had hap- 
n. pen'd at Fregille, a City dependant upon the Re- 
publick, which the Prætor Opimius, a ſevere cruel 
Man, had allay'd by the entire Ruin of that City, 
and the Death of the principal Inhabitants. That 
Senator, a declar'd Enemy to the Memory of Ti- 
| berins, in the Account which he gave in full Senate 


1 ; of his own Conduct in that Affair, forgot nothing A 
e. which might inſinuate a Belief that Cains was the by 
by ſecret Mover of that Sedition. He added, that th 


he 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book IX. 
he had diſcover'd a private Correſpondence he. 
tween him and the chief Men of the City; that 
it was not probable they ſhould form ſuch a Pro- 
Je& as withdrawing themſelves from their Suh. 
jection to the Senate, had they not receiv'd pri. 
vate Aſſurances of the Protection of the People; 
and that if their Diſobedience had met with 
Succeſs, it had perhaps been nothing but a Signal 
to a general Revolt againſt the Sovereignty of 
the Republick. But all that this paſſionate Senator 
advanced againſt Cains being without Proofs, his 
ill Deſigns had no Effect; and the young Gracchus 
thought he had no better way to revenge himſelf 
on his Enemies, than by boldly demanding the 
Office of Tribune of the People. This was at- 
tacking the Senate in their moſt tender Part. At 
the bare Name of Gracchus, the Grandees, and 
eſpecially thoſe of them whoſe Eſtates were in 
Danger by the Revival of the Agrarian Laws 
burnt with Fury. They made a ſtrong Conſpira. 
cy to keep him out of the Tribuneſhip. But the 
whole People declared in his Favour, and fo great 
a Number of Plebeiaus flocked even out of the 
Country to give him their Voices, that the Forum 
not being able to contain ſuch a vaſt Multitude, 
many got up to the Tops of Houſes, from whence 
with loud Cries and Acclamations, mixed with 
Praiſes, they demanded Caius for their Tribune; 
and as in this Election, the Voices were reckon'd 
by Tale, the People more numerous than the No- 
bility, carry'd it by a vaſt Majority, and obtain'd 
Cains for one of their Tribunes. He no ſooner ſaw 
himſelf inveſted with a Dignity, which gave him 
a Power almoſt without Bounds ; but he built upon 
his Brother's Plan, Deſigns yet more daring, and 
carry'd them on even with more Warmth than he 
had done. The ſame Spirit, and the ſame Views, 
appeared in both the Brothers, though under diffe- 
rent Characters. Tiberius, as we ſaid before, con. 


TT - ceal'd 
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ceal'd an unmoveable Firmneſs under a ſeeming 
Moderation. His Eloquence was ſoft and inſinua- 
ting ; he endeavour'd to pleaſe, in order to per- 
ſuade; he ſought to move the Hearts of his Au- 


| ditors 3 and when he ſtripp'd Ofavins of the Tri- 
| buneſhip, it ſeemed as if he was as much touched 
| with the Diſgrace as himſelf, and that nothing but 
the Love of Juſtice, and the Intereſt of the People, 
could have induc'd him to undertake ſo melancho- 
* ly an Office, as that of making his Colleague un- 


| happy- 


Caius ſhow'd himſelf more undiſguiſed: Full as 


eloquent, but ſharper in his Expreſſions, and more 
vehement than his Brother. His Speech was 
acdorn'd with all the pathetick Figures; he even 
E mingled Invectives with his Proots and Argu- 
ments; his Zeal for the Intereſt of the People, 
became Rage againſt the Senate, Nothing but 
Thunder and Lightning, if we may uſe ſo bold 
an Expreſſion, iſſued out of his Mouth, and he 
> ſtruck Terror into the very Souls of his Hearers. 
For the reſt, the Firmneſs of theſe Two Brothers, 
their Love of Juſtice, their Integrity, their Tem- 


perance, their Contempt of Pleaſure, and their in- 


violable Adherence to the Intereſts of the People, 
N oy Qualities which they poſleſs'd in an equal 
Degree. | : 


© 


It was only obſerv'd, that Cains had ſhowed 


more Inclination to Revenge; a Fault to which 
* thoſe Pagans had given the Name of a Virtue, 
and which they look'd upon to be a Greatneſs of 
Soul, As his Office engaged him to ſpeak fre- 
- quently to the People, whatever Subject he was 
upon, he always introduced the inhuman Manner 
in which the Senate had murder'd his Brother. 
What did it avail Tiberius, {aid he, to have been 
„ born a Roman, and in the Boſom of a Repub- 
© lick, whoſe Laws all forbid the putting to death 
© any Citizen before he is convicted of the 
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The Hiftory of the Revolutions Book IX. 
„ Crimes laid to his Charge? The Senate, the 


4 Patricians, the Great, and the Rich, have aſſaſſi. 
“ nated with Clubs, not a private Citizen, but x 
« Tribune of the People, a publick Magiſtrate, 


« and a facred Perſon. Their Fury did not ſtop 


« at depriving him of Life ; even after Death, 
« they continued to execute their Rage upon his 
« Corpſe ; they dragg'd him baſely through the 
„ Streets, and carry'd their Inhumanity to ſuch a 
« Height, as to throw him into the Tyber, in or- 
% der to deprive him of the Honcurs of Burial,” 
By ſuch Diſcourſes, equally warm and moving, 


he raifed the Compaſſion of the People, at the 


ſame Time that he ſtirr d up their Hatred and In- 
dignation againſt the Senate and the Great, Af. 
ter having ſow'd in the Minds of Men theſe Seeds 
of Reſentment and Diviſion, he began to profe- 
cute his Revenge by the Propoſal of Two ney 


Edicts. The firſt declar'd that Magiſtrate to be 


infamous, who ſhould be depoſed by the Judgment 
of the People. This Law plainly regarded Oda. 
vius, the Tribune, whom Tiberius had removed, 
But Plutarch informs us, that Cazus, at the Requeſt 


of his Mother Cornelia, to whom Ofavins was ſome- 


what ally'd, did not inſiſt upon the Promulgation 
of this Edict. 1 15 

By the Second Law which he went through 
with, it was ordained, That any Magiſtrate that 
ſhould have baniſhed a Roman Citizen, without 
obſerving the Formalities preſcribed by the Laws, 
ſhould be accountable to the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple. This Second Edict was propoſed, only to de- 
ſtroy Popilins, who during his Prætorſhip, had ba- 
niſn'd the Friends and Adherents of Tiberins. Þo- 


pilius did not ſtay for his Trial; but knowing that 
Cains diſpoſed, as he pleaſed, of the Suffrages of 


tie Multitude, and that fo his Opponent and Ene- 
my would be his Judge, he voluntarily banith'd 
| him- 
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himſelf from his Country to avoid a Puniſhment 
more ſevere. DH: 177555 
Cains finding, by this Tryal of his Credit, that 


| it was in his Power to do any Thing, formed De- 
| ſens of greater Conſequence, the chief Aim of 
| which was to convey the whole Authority of the 
| Government from the Senate into the Aſſembly of 
| the People. It was upon this Scheme that he made 
a new Edict, to give the Title and Privilege of 
| Roman Citizens, to all the Inhabitants of Latium; 
and he afterwards made the ſame Law extend quite 
to the Alps, He at the ſame Time propoſed, that 
| the Colonies which ſhould be peopled by Latins, 
© ſhou'd have the ſame Privileges as the Colonies of 
E Romans ; and that thoſe who had not the Right 
ol Suffrage in the Election of Magiſtrates, might 
| however give their Votes when any new Law was 
under Conſideration, By theſe Propoſals he in- 
| creaſed the Number of the Peoples Voices; and 
© theſe new Citizens, Who owed tat great Privilege 
to him, were entirely at his Devotion, and tollow- 
ed his Orders as his Clients and Creatures. 


Caius, to make himſelf more and more agree- 


able to the Multitude, fixed the Price of Grain at 
a very moderate Rate for their Relief. Some Hi- 
ſtorians even ſay, that during his Tribuneſhip, he 
© cauſed a free Diſtribution of Corn to be made out 
| of the Publick Granaries. The People who are 
ahyays governed by thoſe who find Means to pro- 
cure them Plenty, were never weary of praiſing 
a Magiſtrate, whoſe Thoughts ſeemed wholly em- 
ployed for their Subſiſtance. But theſe Actions 
appeared dangerous to the Senate, who looked up- 
on all theſe Innovations to be nothing but ſo many 
indirect Methods to undermine their Authority; and 
| what filled up the Meaſure of their Hatred againſt 
| the Tribune, was the Change he introduced in the 
| eg where Juſtice was diſpenſed to private 
| Perſons, 
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Theſe Tribunals had hitherto been filled hy 
Perſons choſen out of the Body of the Senate, and 
this great Privilege kept the Knights and People 
in that Reſpect, which they always have for the 
Arbiters of their Eſtates and Fortunes. Caius, af. 
ter the Example of his Brother Tiberius, reſolved 
to ſtrip the Senate of this Part of its Authority; 
And to effect his Purpoſe, he made it appear, that 
Aurelius Cotta, and Manius Aquilius, the chief of 
the Senate, who had been convicted of ſeveral Er. 
tortions, by, moſt clear and undeniable Proofs, had 
yet eſcaped the Rigor of the Laws, through the 
Corruption of their Judges. From whence he al. 
terwards took Occaſion to repreſent to the People, 
that they muſt never expect to obtain Juſtice in 
Tribunals, where the Criminals themſelves, or at 
leaſt their Relations and Accomplices, fat a; 
Judges; and concluded, with demanding that the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice in private Suits, ſhould 


be transferred to the Knights ; or at leaſt, that 


Three Hundred of the moſt conſiderable ſhould be 
choſen out of that Order, to be aſſiſtant to the Se- 
nate with Equality of Voices, and Power in de- 
termining all Affairs. . 

The People received this Propoſal with the Ay. 


plauſes which they gave to every Thing that came 


from the Tribune: And the Senate, confounded at 
the ſhameful Col luſion of the Judges in the Affai 
of Cotta and Aquilins, knew not how to oppoſe 
this Law. Itpaſled unanimouſly ; and the People, 


whoſe Number made them more powerful than the 


Senate; and who idolized Caius, referred to him 


alone the Choice of thoſe Three Hundred Knights 
that were to be admitted into the Magiſtracies of Þ 
the City: He named none but his own Friends 
and Creatures. By theſe ſeveral Changes which 
he introduced into the Government, he made him - 
ſelf equally abſolute in Rome, and all Italy. Vet 
it muſt be confeſſed, that he employed this Au: 
c | | thority, | 
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by thority, ſo odious to the Senate, and fo juſtly ſuſ- 
nd picious in a Commonwealth, only for the Glory 
ple of his Country, and the Service of his Fellow. 
the Citizens. Nay, he ſometimes hindred other Ma- 
af. giſtrates from carrying their Regard to the People 
ed too far; and Fabius, the Pro-Prætor of Spain, ha- 
: ving extorted from the Cities under his Govern- 
hat ment, Corn which they were not bound to furniſh, 
of Þ and then ſent it to Rome, to make his Court to the 
. meaner Sort of People; Caius, who could not- bear 
ad either Injuſtice or Violence in the Government, got 
the the People themſelves to adjudge that Corn to be 
af. fold, and the Produce to be returned to the Cities 
le, and Communities which had been wronged of it. 
in The ſame Decree added, that the Pro-Prætor ſhould 
at © undergo a ſevere Reproof, for having by ſuch Op- 
as I pretiions expoſed the Republick to the Complaints 
he of her Subjects and Allies. 0 


at ; gave his. Friends an Opportunity of extolling his 
be Love for Juſtice, But his Enemies, on the con- 
e: trary, gave out, that they could ſee nothing in 


de. this Behaviour, but what was an Effect of his Jea- 


louſy, and that he was too artful to allow any other 
-: Magiſtrate beſides himſelf, to win upon the Af 
ne fections of the People, and ro ſhare their Favour 
at and Gratitude with himſelf. 
air Cairns, without giving any heed to theſe Calum- 
Ne © nies, ſought only to maintain the Alteraticns he 
|, bad introduced by new Regulations, which he had 
he ſtill the Art to cloath with the Appearance of 
m the Publick Good. He propoſed the building Pub- 
ts Þ lick Granaries, there too keep a ſufficient Quan- 


tion of it upon himſelf, as he generally did of all 
the Deſigns which he offered. He himſelf puſhed 
on the Work, and took Care to have it done with 


I 2 Thing 


This Decree, which was owing ſolely to him, 


| tity of Grain to prevent Scarcity in barren Years. Cicero. 
The Propoſal being agreed to, he took the Execu- L1vy- 


2 Magnificence worthy of the Romans, Every 
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Thing paſled as it were through his own Hands, 
he would know every Thing himſelf. And under 
Pretence of watching to ſee that nothing was done 
contrary to the Intereſt of the People, he aſſumed 
to himſelf the whole Authority of the Govern. 


ment. He was eternally crowded with Ambaſizs 


dors, Magiſtrates, Soldiers, Men of Letters, Arti. 
ficers, Workmen, without ever being 1n the leaft 
perplexed by the Number or Diverſity of his Af. 
fairs. Every Body admir'd his Activity; and his 
Enemies themſelves cou'd not diſown the Greatneſ 


and Clearneſs of his Capacity. 


But theſe very Talents, and above all the Uf 
he made of them in Favour of the People, were 
what rendred him more and more odious to the 
Senate and Grandees of Rome, and they impati. 
ently longed for the End of his Tribuneſhip and 
Authority. The Comtia at length came; the Af. 
ſembly was held for the Election of Tribunes for 
the following Year. Caius did not make the leaf 


| Intereſt to be choſen ; but the People who hoped t 


obtain new Privileges by his Means, named him 
Tribune a Second Time; and it was obſerved, 
that he was the firſt Citizen that ever attained to 
that Dignity, without canvathng for it. 

The Senate cou'd not, without the moſt violent 


Uneaſineſs, behold the Continuation of a Magi: 
ſtrate, who by little and little was ſtealing away 
all their Authority, Various Councils were held; 
the hotter Sort were immediately for taking hin 
off, and uſing him as they had done his Brother. 
But the Fear of raiſing a Sedition, made them take] 
another Method, which may be looked upon to be 
one of the fineſt Strokes of Policy that was ever 
practiſed. They reſolved, before they proceedetÞ 
to Violence, or undertook his Deſtruction by open 


Force, that they would endeavour to diminith and 


weaken the Affections the People bore him: For F 
this Purpoſe, the beſt Heads in the Senate applied 
N bs them-Þ 


— 
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themſelves to Livius Druſus, his Colleague. He was 
a Man whoſe Meaning was always honeſt; of a 
Capacity juſt, but not very great; one that with- 


cut fiding with either Party, would have been 


glad to have reconciled their contrary Intereſts, 
and to have united the Two Factions. But a De- 
ſign of ſuch Difficulty, wherein Mens privtte Re- 
gards ſwayed them more than the publick Good, 


was above his Ability or Credit. The Senators 


that addreſſed themſelves to him, attacked him of 
his weak Side, and flattered his Vanity with the 
Glory of giving Peace to the Republicx. Druſus 


joyfully otfer'd his Aſſiſtance. You are not de- 
„ fired, ſaid thoſe crafty Senators, to declare 
| © againſt the Intereſts of the People, who have 
„ choſen you for one of their Magiſtrates; nor 


« even like Octavius, to oppoſe the Novelties 


” « which Caius daily introduces. The Senate has 


formed a nobler Deſign, and requires your Aſ- 


„ ſiſtance, and the Intervention of the beſt Tribune 
that the Commonwealth ever had, only to re- 
4 ſtore Peace and Union among the ſeveral Orders 
of the State. Propoſe, if you think fit, Laws 


« ftill more advantageous to the People, if ſuch 
« can be, than thoſe of Cains ; the Senate will ap- 
e prove every Thing; the only Favour they ex- 
« pect of you, is to declare publickly, that the 
« Laws and Edicts which you offer were ſuggeſted 
„to you by the Senate; and to add, that they 
“have no View but the Good and Profperity of 
& their Fellow Citizens. 

This dextrous Turn had all the Succeſs that they 


cou d wiſh, Draſus, who ſaw nothing in this De- 


ſign, contrary either to his own Intereſt, or to 


| that of the People, came into all the Meaſures 


that they put him upon. If Caius propoſed to 
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fend Two Colonies into Two Cities, dependant 


upon the Republick, D-/us, to gratify a greater 
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Twelve, and for ſending into each of thoſe Cities 
Three Thouſand of the poorer Citizens. Cains ha. 
virg adjudged ſome uncultivated Lands to Plebeiar,, 
and having charged thoſe Lands with certain Rents 
and Services, Druſus, refining as it were upon 
his Art of flattering the People, gave to ſome poor 
Families the ſame Quantity of the like Landy, 
free and clear of all Deductions. Laſtly, Caius 


having, as we have ſaid before, procured to the 


Latins the Right of Suffrage in Elections, Druſus, 
by a new Decree, ordained, that thoſe People be. 
ing now made Citizens of the Republick, it ſhould 
be no longer lawful for a Roman Captain to cauſe a 
Soldier of that Nation to be beaten with Rods, 
Druſus, upon every Propoſal, never failed to de. 
clare, as he was engaged to do, that he was only 
the Mouth of the Senate, who had charged him to 
make his Report thereof to the Aſſembly, Thi 
Conduct ſoftned the Minds of the People; the Se, 
nate was not ſo much hated as formerly; the Two 
Parties ſeemed to be drawing to an Union; Druſu 


pleaſed the Multitude by the Merit of Novelty, Þ 


and ſhare the Power of Cains. This was the In. 
tention of the Senate. Cazns could not, without a 
ſecret Concern, perceive that this Rival was get. 
ting from him part of the Favour of the People. 
He called him the Slave of the Senate; this Jea- 
louſy of his diſpleaſed the beſt among the Hebei. 
aus; and his Behaviour in Relation to Scipio Ani. 
ius, his Brother-in-Law, made them doubt, whe- 
ther his Virtue was fo pure as it had hitherto been 
thought. | 

We have already ſaid, that his Mother Cornelia 


was Davgiter to Scipio Africans, or the Firſt Þ 
Scipio; and that the Second Scipio, the Son of 
Paulus Tmilius, but adopted into that Patrician Fa- 


mily, had married Sempronia, the Siſter of the 
Two Gyacchi. But notwithſtanding this double 
Alliance, the Difference and Emulation of the 
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Two Parties, and the Animoſity between the Pa- 
| triciays and Nebeians, upon Account of the Diviſi- 
on of the Lands, had always prevented a true 
nion between thoſe Two Families. The Scipto's, 
upon more than one Occaſion, had declared them- 
| ſelves the Enemies of the Semproman Family; the 
 Gracchi even complained, that the young Scipio 
did not give his Wife Sempronia good Uſage, upon 
Pretence of her Sterility ; and in general, all the 
* Scipro's that had oppoſed Tiberinss Law, were ſuſ- 
E pected of having had a Hand in the Death of that 
> Tribune, Ce 
| This perpetual Quarrel in the Republick, which, 
as we have ſeen, revived from Age to Age, and 
© paſſed from Father to Son, broke out with more 
* Animoſity than ever, after the Death of the elder 
© Gracchus, Cains always kept cloſe to the Plans 
and Deſigns of his Brother; and not ſatisfied with 
having taken from the Senate its Tribunals and 
Authority, he undertook to ſtrip the chief Fami- 
lies of Rome of thoſe conquered Lands, which it 
y, is true they had moſt of them uſurped, but which 
they juſtified by a Poſſeſſion almoſt as ancient as 
2 the Foundation and Eſtabliſhment of the Common- 
| velth it ſelf. | 
KF Caius thought he owed this great Sacrifice to the 
. F Manes of his Brother, and that it concerned his 
. Honour to puſh the Execution of Laws, which to 
i. obtain had coſt him his Lite. 
| He aſſociated in his Defign Fulvins Flaccus, a 
n | Conſular Perſon, but a Man of no Probity, and 
baſe Manners, and whoſe Friendſhip and Corre» 
2 ſpondence did Prejudice to his Reputation, And 
t FHapirius Carbo, Tribune of the People, a bold 
of Þ feditious Man, offered his Aſſiſtance, in hopes to 
. make himſelf conſiderable by his publick Adhe- 
e rence to the Party of Cains, That Tribune got 
them named with himſelf for Triumvirs in the 
| Partition of the Lands. The Commiilion cou'd 
0 1 not 
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not be given to Perſons of a more active enterpri. p. 
zing Temper ; all Three declared Enemies to the N or 
Senate. and extravagant Flatterers of the very 
baſeſt of the People. Ty 
Theſe Jiumvirs, no ſooner ſaw themſelves au. I of 
thorized by a publick Decree, but they cited by vi 
ſound of Trumpet all the Detainers of thoſe C 
Lands, to bring their Titles to their Tribunal, J ei 
with an exact Account of what they poſſeſſed, to I Sc 
enable them to judge thoſe who came into the gi 
Caſe of the Lex Licinia, and that enjoyed above I {6 
Five Hundred Acres. There was hardly any of er 
the Great but what poſſeſſed a larger Quantity; Þ ti 
nay, and moſt of them were engaged in Lau- 
Suits about the Bounds of their Uſurpations, v 
Theſe Men being grown mg powerful than is c 
convenient in a Commonwealth, Armed publickly, I he 
and put Soldiers upon their Lands to defend their N c: 
Poſſeiſion; and thoſe who were not quite ſo auda- IF c: 
cious, implored the Protection of the young Scipio, m. 
the greateſt Man of his Time. But as much x u 
he was reſpected by his Countrymen, he durſt not o 
venture to ſet himſelf againſt the People, or at-. h 
tack directly the Laws of the Gracchi, his Bro- t. 
thers-in-Law. He took a more artful way to elude A 
the Execution of them. He repreſented witha te 
great deal of Cunning in an Aſſembly, that the ft 
Traumvirs had been named, only to examine, Þ 
Whether there were any Citizens, that contrary to h 
the Laws poſſeſſed above Five Hundred Acres of Þ h 
Land; to diſtribute what exceeded that Quantity b 
among poor Citizens; and that their Commiſſion Þ 
and Power were confined to thoſe Two Articles. 
He added, that before they proceeded to this In- Þ 
quiſition, it was neceſſary to know the fixed and 
certain Bonnds of every Man's Inheritance. But 
that the Proprietors, having various Pretenſions 
upon the Bonnds of each -ther, the Cognizance 
aud Julgment of thoſe Pretenſions, exceeded the 

N >” Pol 
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power of the Triumvirs, and required other Judges, 
or at leaſt a more extenſive Commiſſion. 55 


The Propoſal paſſed by Plurality of Voices. 


| Scipio had the Addreſs and Intereſt to get this Part 
of the Commiilion ont of the Hands of the Trium- 


[ 
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f : : i Ap. Alex. 
| 2575, and to procure it for Tuditanus, who was then 4 


Bell. 


Conſul, and who under a ſeeming Indifference for Civ. L. I. 


either Party, concealed an entire Devotion to the 
| Senate, and the Intereſts of the Great. That Ma- 


ſome Time with a great deal of Application, in 
eramining every Man's Pretenſions, and regula- 
ting the mutua! Bounds of their Inheritances. The 
Jriumvirs with Pleaſure ſaw him proceed in his 
Work, hoping he would ſoon enable them to exe- 
cute their Commiilion ; but ſome Time afterwards 
he quitted Rome abruptly, upon Advice which he 
| cauſed to be brought, that his Preſence was ne- 
ceſſary in Illyrium, where the Romans were then 
making War. His Abſence left all thoſe Law-Suits 
E undecided, and conſequently ſuſpended the Functi- 
on of the Tr1umwbirs, who could never forgive Scipio 
| his having overthrown their Deſigns, and vacated 
their Commitſion. They reproached him in the 
Aſſemblies, that though he owed his whole Glory 
to the Roman People, and had received Two Con- 
| fulates ſuccetlively, contrary to all Laws, by their 
Means, when the Senate and Grandees oppoſed 
him; yet now in favour of thofe imperious Men, 
he was not aſhamed to ſtand up againſt the Eſta- 
© bliſhment of the Agrarian Laws, ſo neceſſary for 


the Blood of Tiberius. 

And hereupon Carho, that audacious T1ibune, 
mentioned above, called upon him in a fall Aſſem- 
| bly to declare what he thought of the manner in 
which Tiberius had been ſlain; meaning by this 
enſnaring Queſtion to bring him under a Neceſſity 


giſtrate, to impoſe upon the People, laboured for 


| the dubſiſtence of the poor People, and ſealed with 
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of returning ſuch an Anſwer, as muſt make him 
odious either to the People or the Senate. 
But Scipio, without being at all at a Loſs, boldly 


replied, That if Tiberius had indeed a Deſign to 


make himſelf the Tyrant of his Country, he 
thought his Death but juſt. The whole Body of 
the People, who adored his Memory, ſhowing 
their tention by great Outcries : To what Pu- 
Poſe is all this Noiſe, ſays Scipio, with that Air of 
Greatneſs which was fo natural to him? Do yoy 


think your Clamours will terrify a General, whom, the 


Noiſe of ſo many Armies of Enemies could veve- 
daunt ? Caius did not at all concern himſelf in this 
Diſpute : He kept a ſullen Silence. But Fulvin 
Flaccus, a Man of a hot violent Temper, gave 
Scipio a great many Threats ; and next Morning 
that illuſtrious Roman was found dead in his Bed, 
with Marks about his Neck, of the Violence which 
had been uſed upon him. | 

No body knew whom to charge with ſo great a 
Crime. The firſt Suſpicions fell upon Flaccus, who 
the Day before had threaten'd him with the Reſent- 
ment of the People. Others imagin'd, that fo da. 
ring an Act muſt proceed from ſome nearer Hand, 


They laid it to Orrelia, the Mother of the Grac- 


chi; and reported, that her Daughter Sempronia her 


ſelf, the Wife of Scipio, to get rid of the Enemy of 
her Family, and of a Huſband that deſpiſed her, 


had in the Night convey'd the Murderers into his 
Chamber. | 

The People, for fear Caius might be found an 
Accomplice 1n the Crime, would not ſuffer any 
Search to be made into it. He himſelf ſtirr'd not 
in the leaſt to. diſcover the Criminals ; and that 
Magiſtrate, ſo remarkable for his Severity, he that 


affected the Title of Defender of the Laws, and 


the avowed Foe to any that made the leaſt At. 
tempt upon the Publick Liberty, did now, in the 


Aſſalſination of ſo great a Man, preſerve a ſcan- 
dalous 
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dalous Silence, which juſtly made it be ſuſpected, 
that either he or his Friends did not think them- 
ſelves ſufficiently innocent to endure too ſtrict an 


| Enquiry, 


This Silence in Cains, which was yet more cri- 
minal than the Murder it ſelf, occaſion'd the Pub- 


lick Complaints of all the Nobility; and made 
the beſt Men even among the People entertain vio- 
ent Suſpicions againſt his Virtue. To remove 
the Memory of ſo black a Crime, and employ 
Mens Thoughts, Caius made uſe of his Colleague, 


. Rubrins, whom he put upon propoſing new De- 


| ſigns. That JLibune adviſed the People to rebuild 
| Carthage, which Scipio had deftroy'd, and to ſend 
a ſtrong Colony thither. Caius back'd this Pro- 
peſal with all his Might, and omitted nothing in 
the Aſſemblies that could bring the People into 
this Enterprize : He cry'd up the Fertility of the 
Soil, the Neighbourhood of the Sea, the Safety and 
Conveniency of its Port. And as he imagined in 
the preſent State of Things, his Abſence from 
Nome, and that of Fulvius Flaccus, would not be vel. Pa- 
unſerviceable in deſtroying thoſe Reports, ſo inju- tere. I. 1. 
rious to his Glory, he ſollicited and obtain'd the 
Conduct of this Expedition, which was intruſted F_._ 
| to him by a Publick Decree, conjointly with Flac- Rell Cir. 
cus, ſuſpected, like himſelf, of Scipio's Death, I. I. 


They carried over into Africa Six Thouſand 


| Roman Families, which they put into the Poſſeſ- 
| ſion of Carthage, and its Territory. But while he 
| was buſted in reſtoring the Walls, or to ſpeak more 
truly, in demoliſhing Sczpio's Trophies, Denſus, 
| who acted only by the Impreſſion of the Senate's 
| Counſels, took Advantage of his Abſence, to make 
| Flaccus more odious. He revived all the Circum- 
| ſtances that could make him ſuſpected of Scipio's 
Murder. This was an indirect Attack upon Cain: 
himſelf, who had ſuch ſtrict Ties with that Se- 


nator. 
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ting him for theſe Crimes. The Credit and Eſteem 


whole Confidence in Genie, whoſe Reputatin 


ed neither ſo numerous, nor ſo full of Warmtha 
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nator. Druſus, in all his Diſcourſes, repreſents 
him as a Man of a violent and ſeditious Temyer, 
and that ſoyght his own Promotion in nothing hut 
the Troubles of the State. He was even accuſy 
of having endeavour d to induce the Nations d 
Italy to a Revolt. There was a Talk of profecy. 


of Cains, his Protector, decreaſed in his Abſence. 
The People began to forget him, and placed their 


was clear, and his Conduct moderate. Cains, jude- 
ing of the Diminution of his Credit, by the Dan 
ger of his Friend, haſten'd to Rome, to revive his 
Faction. Upon his Arrival, he leit his Houſe 
which was on Mount Palatine, and choſe a Lodein 
near the Market, in a Part of the City inhabits 
by an infinite Number of the pooreſt People. HK: 
then propoſed new Laws, which all tended to the 
weakening of the Senate's Authority. He was u 
get them received in the next Aſſembly ; but s 
he was doubtful of the Succeſs, and his Party ſeem. 
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he uſed to find them, he ſent for to Rome great 
Numbers of thoſe People of Italy, for whom he had 
procur'd the Right of Suffrage. | 
The Senate, very much diſturbed at this Crowl 
of Strangers, which filled the City, and who 
ſeemed to come thither to diſpoſe of the Govem- 
ment as they pleaſed, made uſe of the Authority 
of the Conſul Tannius, to order all that were not 
Inhabitants of Rome, to depart the City forthwith 
Cains, that the People might not perceive the D. 
minution of his Credit, though ſince his Retun 
from Africa, he found himſelf much leſs regard: 
ed, publiſh'd a Decree directly to the contrary E. ] 
fe& : He encouraged thoſe Strangers to remain in 
the City, and promiſed them the Aſſiſtance of the 
Laws, and the Protection of the People, againi 
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the Conſul's Order. 
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Nevertheleſs, he afterwards ſaw Fanninss Li- 
ors drag to Priſon one of thoſe Strangers, his 
Friend, and his Gueſt, whom they ſeized on pur- 
pole to attront him. He look'd upon his Diſgrace, 

and the ill Treatment they gave him, without op- 
| poſing it; either that he feared to raiſe a Civil 
| War, or that finding his Power decay'd, fince the 
| Murder of Scipio, he was unwilling to let the 


Weakneſs of his Party become publick. And he 


| had the Mortification to ſee himſelf abandon'd by 
| the very Heads of it, upon Occaſion cf a Diſpute 
* which he had with the other Tribunes, his Col- 


FF leagues, who, before this Difference, were always 


very firm in his Intereſts, 

The Grandees of Rome had cauſed Scaffolds to 
be built in the Forum, for their more convenient 
© ſeeing the publick Spectacles, and a Combat of 
Gladiators that was to be fought there; and the 
E Workmen had built a great Number beſides, upon 
their own Account, which they had let out to 


nch Families. Caius pailing through the Forum, 
and ſeeing it clogg'd up with all thoſe Scaffolds, 


ordered them to be taken down, that the People 
might have more Room, and fee the Sports Free- 
© coſt, The Grandees had Recourſe to the Autho- 
© rity of his Colleagues, who out of Complaiſance 
to the chief Families in Rome, order'd that the 
Scaffolds ſhould ſtand : Nay, tis not very certain 
whether thoſe Magiſtrates of the People had not 
> ſecretly a Share in the Profit of thoſe Scaffolds 
that were let out. Caius, who could not bear any 


& Oppoſition in what he thought juſt, took along 
'F with him that Multitude of Workmen that were 


at his Devotion; and the Night before the Games, 


he cauſed all thoſe Scaffolds to be demoliſhed, and 


| the Materials to be carried away; ſo that the Place 
was free for next Day. The People admir'd his 
| Reſolution and Courage; but his Colleagues being 
| vexed , that he {ſhould carry every Thing o_ 
N wit 
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the following Comitia, where Caius 


by this Fraud Caius was ſhut out from the Tri. 
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with a high Hand, and jealous of the Sway he had 
obtained in Rome, quite broke off from his Inte. 
reſls : They privately joined in with his Enemies 
to exclude him from the army And in 
ould have 
been elected Tribune for the Third Time, the Peo- 
ple having given him the greater Number of Voi. 
ces, thoſe Tribunes, who by their Office were to 
count the Votes, to be revenged of him, were 
ſuſpected to have ſuppreſſed Part of the Billets, 
and made a falſe Report of the Scrutiny ; and 
buneſhip. 
The Senate no ſooner ſaw him brought back to 
a private Condition, but they reſolved to aboliſh 


all his Laws, and gave the Care of it to the Con- 
ſul Opimius, the Man that during his Pratorſhiy, 


endeavoured to involve Cains in the Sedition a 
Fregelle. This Conſul, as we have already faid, 


was a declared Enemy to the Gracchi; a Man of 


haughty Temper, proud of his Birth and Dignity, 
deſpiſing the People, and who, without concern- 
ing himſelf about the Formalities of the Laus 
ſeemed reſolved to put an End to this great Diffe. 
rence, by the Death of Cazns. 

He began with abrogating the Decree that or- 
dained the Reſtoration of Carthage, and convened 
a General Aſſembly to ſuppreſs all the other Laws; 


and that he might be ſtrong enough to ſupport 


his Party, he brought into the City a Body of 
Candiot Troops, that were in the Pay of the Com- 
monwealth. | 3 

'Theſe he uſed as a Guard : He went no where 
without being attended with theſe Foreign Sol. 
diers , and ſurrounded by all thoſe Grandees of 
Rome, whoſe Intereſt it was to ſuppreſs the Laws 


of the Gracchi, Theſe were themſelves conſtant- 


ly attended with a Crowd of Servants and Cl 
R „ e 
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al If ents, whom Cuſtom kept in their Train and Obe. 


te. MW dence. 


ie The Conſul, thus guarded, publickly inſulted 


in (ains where-ever he met him: He affronted him 


ve Þ with opprobrious Language, to produce a Quarrel, 


0- Þ and fo to get an Occaſion of falling upon him, and 


ci. killing him. Cans, more moderate, or finding 
to that he was not the N „over-Iook'd theſe 
re Cutrages. But Flaccus, leſs patient, and enraggd 


ts, Nat the Inſolence of the Great, made it ſv plain to 
nd him, that he was loſing the whole Glory of his 
= © Two Tribuneſhips, by a Moderation, which his 
Enemies look d. upon to be nothing but Cowardice, 
to that he at length reſolved to oppoſe Force with 
in Force. 83 | 
n. He called about him the moſt zealous Plebeians, 
in and at the ſame Time brought into the City a 
great Number of Latins, and other Inhabitants of 
ic, Tah, diſguized like Reapers, who came as Men 
tz © wanting Work and Employment. All Rome was 
ty, divided between theſe Two Parties. That of Caius 
. ſeemed the ſtronger, becauſe it was the more nu- 


| merous, and that he govern'd the People as he 
fe- We pleaſed, But in the other was ſeen the Chief Ma- 
or- duct, and Deſigns better concerted. 


þ fe wi 
ei At length the Day being come, which was to 


s; decide whether the Laws of the Gracchi ſhould 
t ſubſiſt or be aboliſh'd, the Two Factions repaired. 
ol very early in the Morning to the Capitol. The 


m- Conſul, according to ancient Uſe, began with ſa- 
gcrificing to the Gods, It is ſaid, that one of his 
re Lictors, named Quintus Attilius, having taken up- 


ol- Fon him to repreſent to Caius the Misfortunes he 


of muſt occaſion to his Country, if he ſtill continued 
obſtinate in maintaining the Laws which he had 
contriv'd; and that Cans having ſhown by a Ge- 
ſture of Diſpleaſure and Contempt, that he did 
not care to be documented by ſo mean an 3 


a Legal Authority, and even more Con- 
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Tue Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book I. 


the Lictor was killed upon the Spot by ſome Pi. 
beians. Other Hiſtorians relate this Fact after a 
different Manner. They tell us, that this Lictor 
was the Cauſe of his own Death, by his Inſolence; 
and that as he was carrying the Entrails of the 
Victim which the Conſul had facrific'd, he cried 


out aloud to Flaccus, and thoſe of his Party, Make 
way there, evil Citizens as you are, They add, that 


to theſe injurions Words, he joined an Action of 
the Hand diſhoneſt and contemptuous ; and that 
theſe latter, to puniſh him for this Inſult, Rabbed 
him with the Pins of their Table-Books, and flew 


him upon the Spot. 
The People ſeemed not to approve this haſty 


Action; and Cams, who foreſaw the Conſequences, 


was yet more concern'd. He upbraided his Adhe. 
rents, that they had now given their Enemies the 
Pretence, they had ſo long wanted for ſhedding 


of Blood. 
Accordingly the Senate immediately aſſembled, 


and decreed, upon the Death of an ordinary Lictor, | 


as upon the greateſt Calamity of the Republick, 


| That the Conſuls ſhould take care the State ſuffer'd 15 


Prejudice, By this extraordinary Decree, the Con- 
ſuls received from the Senate the moſt extenſive 
Authority. They had Power from this to raiſe as 
many Troops as they thought proper; to uſe any 
Means whatſoever for the quelling of rebellious 
Citizens ; to declare War againft the Enemy ; in 
a word, they were inveſted with abſolute Power, 
both in the City, and in the Army. 

© Opimins, by virtue of this Decree, commanded 
all the Senators and Knights to take Arms, and to 
appear next Day at the Fium, with eac at leaſt 
Two Slaves armed, Flaccus. on his Side, endea- 
vour'd to make the People take Arms: But he met 
with nothing but a general Confteruation in every 
Man's Mind, and an univerſal D:jecti' n. Carns, as 
he went home, ſtopp'd in the Forum at a Statue 
8 — 


Book IX. in the Roman Repusrick. 

of his Father which had been raiſed there; and 
looking at it mournfully, without uttering a Word, 
the Tears were ſeen to run down from his Eyes, 
as foreſeeing with Grief, the Blood that muſt be 
ſpilt in his Quarrel the next Day, Thoſe that ac- 
companied him, moved with Compaſſion, urged 
to one another, that they ſhould be the baſeſt of 
Wretches to abandon ſo great a Man, who was in 


Danger only for their Sakes. Moſt of them ſpent 
| the Night at his Door, rather to ſhew their Zeal 
and Affection, than in hopes of being of much 
| Service to him. I. Flaccus employed that Time 
in gathering together their Friends, and the Chief 
of the People. He got a pretty conſiderable Num- 
ber to take Arms, and Day no ſooner appeared, but 
{ he took Poſletiion of Mount Aventine. 


Cains, at the ſame Time, made ready to follow 


him; but would not arm himſelf, not for want of 
Courage, but to avoid coming to Extremities with 
his Fellow-Citizens. He put on nothing but his 
ordinary. Gown, and only took under it a ſhort 
Sword to defend himſelf, if he were attacked. As 
he was juft going out of his Houſe, his Wife, all 
in Tears, ran to ſtop him. Where goeſt thou, 
| © Cains, (ſays ſhe) embracing him tenderly ? 
„What is thy Deſign? And why doſt thou leave 
« thy Houſe ſo early? Can'ſt thou be ignorant 
„that the Murderers who flew thy Brother, are 
preparing the ſame Fate for thee; and that 
thou haſt no Defenders but a vile Rabble, who 
„will baſely leave thee at the Sight of the leaſt 
Danger? Conſider that Rome is no longer what 
© ſhe was: Virtue is baniſhed from within her 
„Walls; every Thing here is decided by Vio- 
« lence. And what Confidence can'ſt thou place 
in the Authority of the Laws, or even in the ju- 
© {tice of the Gods; thoſe Gods, that either thro' 
|* Blindneſs or Impotence, could ſuffer Tiberius to 
© periſh ? | 


C Cains, 
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ciliat ion to be hoped for, but that thoſe who were 


Prohibition, enforced with the moſt grievous 


any one that ſhould bring it in; and to weake! 


immediately. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book IX. 
Caius, pierced to the Heart with Grief, and not 

having Strength to anſwer her, tore himſelf from 
her Arms, and went to join Flaccus, who had put 
himſelf at the Head of their Party. Here he found F , 
nothing but a Multitude of People, without Or- il, 
der, and with more Fury than Strength. The Se- f 
nate on the contrary, and the whole Body of the u 
Nobility, attended by their Clients and Dome. Ne 
ſticks, formed a very powerful Party. Cazus, per- Ih 
ceiving he was in no Condition to withſtand them, I i 
prevailed upon Flaccus, that a Deputy ſhould be 
ſent to the Conſul, to deſire Peace, and to conjure Wt; 
him to ſpare the Blood of his Fellow-Citizens W;; 
They gave this Commilſi:on to the youngeſt of Wi 
Flaccus's Sons, who preſented himſelf before the 
Conſul, with a Caducens in his Hand, and propoſed 
a Reconciliation between the Two Parties, 

Many Senators of good Intentions, were for ac. 
cepting of this Propoſal; and for coming to 
Conference with the Heads of the Party of the 
People. But Opimius, making an Eſtimate of hi 
Weakneſs by his Submitlion, gave Anſwer to t 
Son of Flaccus, That there was no other Recon: } 


in the Fault, ſhould yield themſelves to the Jude: 
ment of the Senate, and the Rigor of the Laws, 
At the ſame Time, he ſent back the Child with a 


Threats, never to appear again before him, uulels 
his Father and his Adherents ſubmitted to what- Wis 
ſoever the Senate ſhould pleaſe to decree concern Men 
ing them. Beſides this, he ſet a Price upon 
Caius's Head, which was its Weight in Gold to 


and divide his Party, he proſcribed by Sound d 
Trumpet all that ſided with him, with Promiſef 
however of Pardon to thoſe who ſhould leave hin 


This 


Book IX. in the Roman RePuBLick: 

This Proſcription had all the Effect which the 
Conſul could hope from it. Moſt ef the Common 
People that had followed Flaccus by the Encou- 
agement of one another, grew afraid; ſlipt away 


one by one, and deſerted their Leaders: They had 


ſcarce above Four or Five Thouſand Men left 


with them. Caius, not thinking himfelt ftrong 


enough to withſtand the adverſe Party; and, per- 


| haps, to prevent Effuſion of Blood, was for going 
In Perſon to anſwer for his Conduct to the Senate. 
But his Adherents would not ſuffer him, fearing 


to be deprived of their Leader; and chofe rather 


to ſend the young Son of Flaccus once more to de- 
lire Peace. 


Opimius, without ſo much as hearing him, cauſed 


him to be ſeized for returning contrarv to his Pro- 
thibition. And without giving the People Time 
to think waat to do, he marc1ed againſt them, 
and charged them with his Candiots, whoſe Arrows 
ſoon diſperſed the Multitade. Then the Senators 


nd Knights falling Sword in Hand npon the Rout, 


New a great Number: It is ſaid, that there fell 
bree Thouſand of the People Flaccus, in this 
Diſorder, hid himfelf in the Ruins (f an old 


ouſe, where being found, he was [lain with his 


deſt Son.  Cains retired into the Temple of 


Jana, where he would have killed himſelf. But 
omponius and. Lichnius, Two of his Friends, pre- 
ented him, and forced him to endeavour to make 
is Eſcape. It is ſaid, that betore he left that 
enple, he beſought the Goddeſs, that the Roman 
eople, who had ſo baſely deſerted their Protectors, 
ht never be freed from their Slavery. He 
en betook himſelf to Flight, with his Two 
athful Friends, and a Slave, named Philecrates. 
Is Enemies purſued him cloſe ; but coming to a 
nage, Pomponius and Licinius, to aiiift his Flight 


Wood their Ground Sword in Hand, and for ſome 


Ine topped the Purſuers, who could qe no 
| K 2 | Lallage 
\ | 
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132 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book N 
Paſſage till they had killed the Two generoy 
Romans. | | 
Caius had Time to get into a little Wood, con 
ſecrated to the Furies; but finding it was impoſi# 
ble to eſcape his Enemies, who had ſurrounde 
the Grove, we are told, that he cauſed Philocraty 
to kill him; and that the faithful Slave afterwar 
ſlew himſelf upon his Maſter's Body. Others f 
that Cains being overtaken by thoſe that purſue 
him, Philocrates, embracing his Maſter, cover! 
him with his Body; and that they could not g 
at him till they had ſlain the faithful Servar 
They cut off Caius's Head, and the Murder 
ſtuck it at the End of a Spear. A certain My 
named Septimuleius, a Creature of Opimius, ftole 
from thoſe who carried it thus ike a Trophy zu 
having privately taken out the Brain, filled 
with melted Lead, to make it more heavy, ai 
then delivered it to the Conſul for Sevent 
Pounds and a half of Gold. | 
The Body was thrown into the Tyber, wit 
thoſe of Flaccus, and above Three Thouſand Ch 
zens that fell in this Commotion. The Con 
whoſe implacable Hatred was not yet aſſwa" 
with all this Blood, threw into Priſon all fi 
Friends and Adberents of the Gracchi that 
could diſcover, where they were put to Dei 
Their Goods were confiſcated ; their Widows vt 
forbid to wear Mourning for them. Licima, t 
Wite of Cains, was even deprived of her Dow 
and Opimins, whoſe Rage ſtill purſued the nuſera 
App. Remains of that Party, extended his Inhumanh 
Alex. de even to the poor Child that had been ſent to ti 
"54 888 with Words of Peace, and cauſed him to be] 
: to Death in Priſon. 
This cruel Magiſtrate, after having ſhed 
much Blood, was not aſhamed to build a Tem 
to Concord; as if he had by pacifick Meali 
brought his Fellow-Citizens to a * 
ä | eo 
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eople never ſaw this Temple without Horror, 
ind looked upon it as a Monument of his Pride 
ind Cruelty. But Opimius, without being at all 
oncerned at this impotent Diſpleaſure, thought of 
Wothing but how to extinguiſh the very Memory 
the Laws of the Gracchi, It was to this Pur- 
oſe that a 1 the People, who, in all Pro- 
Tl ability, was bribed by him, and the other Gran- 
lees of Rome, repreſented in an Aſſembly, that 
emet with unſurmountable Difficulties in the Ac- 
ount and Partition of the Lands ; but that to re- 
ere the People, he would take Care that every 
Mal@roprietor of ſuch Lands ſhould yay a certain 
dent proportionable to the Quantity he poſſeſſed ; 
nd that the Money ariſing from theſe Rents, 
ould be diſtributed among the poor Citizens, and 
hoſe eſpecially who enjoy'd no Share of thoſe 
Publick Lands. He added, that in Conſideration 
pt this Payment, he was of Opinion, that thoſe 
ho poſſeſſed ſuch Lands, ſhould be acknowledged 
e lawful Proprietors of them, with a diſcharge 


teritances ; but always ſubject to the Rent that 
nould be agreed upon. -| 

The People, ſeduced with the Hopes of this 
Advantage, and deceived by their T4bune, paſſed 
his Law which abſolutely deſtroy'd that of the 
racchi. The rich Citizen, no longer fearing any 
nquiſit ion, extended, without Scruple, the Bounds 
Wt his Domain. They ſtrove now who ſhould 
It purchaſe the Inheritance of a poor Neighbour, 
\ll the Lands came into the Poſſeſſion of the 
reat; and the meaner ſort of People relapſed in- 
o the Poverty which the Two Gracc': had ſtrove 
0 prevent, 


In a ſhort Time, the Rents which were to be 
aid for their Uſe, were no longer talked of. The 
” ch, and the-Grandees of Rome, ſuppreſſed, as 

| 3 ©] 1t 


n all Claims for the future: and that they Idem. 
hould be allowed to ſell and diſpoſe of thoſe In- App. ibid. 
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it were by Agreement among themſelves, this h 
Mark of the Na ure and Dependance of thoſe iſ U 
Lands. Another Tribune, no leſs falſe to his Party d 
than him we juſt now mention'd, excuſed the Ob U 
ſervation of this Part of the Law, pretending that 
the Great paid a ſufficient Tribute to the Repub. 0 
lick, by the Services they did her in the Magiſta-. N 
cies, with which they were inveſted. And it wa t 
by thisC' ai 1 of Artifices joined to Force and Vin 
lence, thet the more Powerful at length remain 
in Poſieii.on of theſe Publick Lands, which they 
had made their Prey, aud uſurped as their ow 
articular Conqueſt. ; 
We ſhall be the leſs ſurpriz d at this, if we co. 
ſider, that the Plebeians now nc longer found Pro 
tection in the Apimoſity of the Dibunes agaul 
the Patriciars and Nobles. Thoſe Two Factions g 
who were always before kept aſunder by the D. 
ſtinction of their Birth, were now turned in| 
Two Parties, merely of Rich and Poor, of what 
ever Order they were born; and the poor Citizens 
abandoned by the rich Plebeiars, who joined i 
with the Senate, alſo ſaw themſelves baſely bs 
trayed by their own Magiſtrates, who were A 
complices in the Uſurpation of thoſe Land 
which the People claimed in vain, There ner 
aroſe, after the unhappy End of the Gracdifſ 
any T:ibure ſo impartial or ſo generous as to dan 
publickly to undertake their Defence. Avarice| 
private Views Deſire of raiſing themſelves by ti 
particular Favour of the Great, had taken ti 
Place of Zeal for the Publick Good. Pride an 
Luxury ſucceeded to that noble publick Spirit, au 
that Love of their Country, to which Kum? owe 
her Greatneſs and Power, | 
In a Corruption almoſt general, the Affair d 
Frgurtla awaken'd the People ont of the Dejetif 
on and Conſternation into which the Loſs of tit 
Gracchz had thrown them, And they gladly la 
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hold of this Opportunity of revenging themſelves 
hole upon the Conſul Opimins, and puniſhing the ſor- 


Ob. lick. | I 
that Maſiniſſa, the famous African Prince, illuſtri- 


| ous for his Friendſhip with the firſt Scipio, and ſo 


Pub. 

in. noted for his inviolable Firmneſs to the Party of 
wi the Romans, had received from them the Kingdom 
Vi of Numidia, in Return for the Services he had 
ine done them againſt the Carthagimans. At his Death 
ther be left his Kingdom, with the Protection of the 


8 Romans, to Micipſa, who fucceeded him. This 
Prince had Two Sons, the eldeſt named Adberbal, 
and the younger Hiempſal. He had beſides, a Ne- 


Co. 
Pr phew named Fngurtha, Son of his Brother Mana- 
md fabal, who died before Maſiniſſa: But that old 
on Prince had left him in an obſcure Condition; and 


was not born in lawful Marriage. 
a. Micipſa ſeeing him well made, and of a promi- 
enz ſing Aſpect, took him out of his Obſcurity, and 
nad him educated with the Princes his Sons, tho' 
he was older than them. Frgurtha, (ſays Saluſt) 
perfectly well anfwered the Intentions of the King 
his Uncle, and the Inſtructions of his Maſters. 
rſs None of the young Noblemen of his Age excell'd 
him either in drawing the Bow, managing the 
8 Horſe, or diſputing the Prize in the Race. If he 
went to Hunting, and met with a Lion, or any 
other Wild Beaſt, he immediately preſſed to the 


tie | 
Head of the Hunters, to give him the firit Wound, 
u and when after having tlain him, he received 


a Praiſes for his Boldneſs ; either through Pride 

or Modeſty, he contemned thoſe kind of Victo- 
| ries, as very far beneath (ſaid he) what ought 
to be expected from the Courage and Valour of a 


Prince. | 
The King of Numidia, at firſt, rejoiced in the 


K 4 | {ure 


did Avarice of the chief Men in the Repub- 


would never own him for his Grandſon, becauſe he 


3 good Succeſs of his Care; and looked with Pleas - 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book. IX. | 


ſure upon this young Fugurtha, as the Ornament 
of his Court. But it was not long before there was 
perceived in that Prince an inordinate Ambition, 


guided by a Genius artful, inſinuating, dextrous 


and deceitful. Micipſa's Joy was now turned into 


Fear, eſpecially when he confider'd his own great 


Age, and the Youth of his Sons; and he ſaw, with 
Grief, that he had nouriſhed in his Houſe a ſecret 
Enemy, and, perhaps, the Deſtroyer of it. To 
eaſe himſelf of theſe Apprehenſions, he reſolved 
to ſend him to the War, in Hopes the Chance of 
Arms might remove him. Be put him at the 
Head of a Body of Troops which he ſent to Scipio 


AEmilins, who was then beſieging Numantia in 


Spain. : | 
But Jugurtha found Means to draw ſeveral Ad. 


vantages from a Deſign that was laid only to | 


ſtroy him. He began with winning and ſecuring 
to his Intereſts, both the Soldier and Officer that 
was under his Command, by Favon:s, Preſents, 
and above all, by ſurprizing Acis of Valour. The 
Romans themſelves, ſuch good Judges of this kind 
of Merit, agreed, that it was 1impoilible for 2 
Young Prince to have more Courage, or indeed 
more Knowledge at thoſe Years in the Art of War, 
This general Eſteem gained him great Numbers ot 
Friends, among wh m he enter'd into very ſtrict En. 
gagements with ſuch Officers as he thougt had moſt 
Intereſt in the Senate, and at Rome. The cunning 
African, whoforeſaw of how much Uſe the Credit ct 
thoſe principal Officers might be to him 1n railing 
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him to his H pes, forgot no Methods to engage tem $ 


in his Intereſis. Fe won them by repeated Preſents; 
and thoſe mercenary Souls, to procure themſelves 
more, encouraged im in his Ambition. They in- 
{nuated to him, that without minding Seniority 
of Birth, he ought, after Micipſas Death, to lay 
open Claim to his Crown ; and that provided he 
wanted not Money, he would neyer want Friends, 

| or 


Book IX. in the Roman Repuslics. 
or powerful Protectors in the Senate, where moſt 


of the Suffrages were little better than Venal. 
Kipio, inform'd of theſe Cabals, and angry at 


| their corrupting the Mind of the young Prince by 
| ſuch pernicious Maxims, took him atide, and ad- 
EF vifed him in a friendly Manner, never to ſeek the 


| Friendſhip of the Romans any ctherwiſe than by 


| honourable Means and Actions worthy of his 


| Courage and Birth. He added, to let him ſee he 
was not ignorant of his moſt private Intrigues, 
that it was always dangerous to go about to pur- 


chaſe of a few particular Perſons, that which be- 


E longed to the Publick, That with ſo much Va- 


bour as he had ſhown, he could never want 


Crowns; but that if through a too greedy Thirſt 
of Reigning, he employ'd unworthy Means to at- 


E tain it, he foretold him, as his Friend, that he 


would loſe the very Money which he ſpent in cor- 


” rupting of Voices; and that at length he would 
” loſe himſelf. Jugurtha, whoſe flexible and artful 


Mind eaſily aſſumed all manner of Shapes, feign- 
= ed to be touch d with theſe Remonſtrances, He 


Say 


promiſed Scipio to improve by them, and after the 
End of the Campaign, he took his Leave of that 


General, who wrote in his Favour to the King of 
' Numidia, that he was very well pleaſed with his 
* Services ; and that none could have ſhowed more 


Courage and Conduct than he had done in all the 
Occaſions wherein he had fought. F: 
Frgnrtha being returned into Numidia, with the 


* 


Addition of Luſtre which he received from the 


Glory he had acquir'd in the Army, and from the 


E Friendſhip of the Romans, begins to lay the Foun- 
dation of his Greatneſs. He makes new Friends; 


he buys himſelf Creatures; gains Part of the Mi- 


niſters; intimidates the reſt; and at length finds 
Ways to have it inſinuated to the old King, that 
he could not do a wiſer Action, than to adopt him, 
jn order to give his Two Sons, as it were, a Third 
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13 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book IX. 


Brother, who would be a Guardian to them, and a 
Protector to the State. The weak old Man, whoſe 
Senſes were enfeebled by his great Age, adopts 
him publickly. He flatter'd himſelf, that by ſo 
great a Favour, he had made ſure of him whom 
he could not deſtroy. But he was no ſoqner ex. 
pir'd, than Fngartha made it evident, that Policy [ 
does not reckon Gratitude in the Number of the 
Virtues. Ambition and his own Intereſt made 
him turn againſt the Family of Micipſa, the very 
Power with which he had been inveſted only for 
its Protection. Numidia was now divided into 
Three Principalities; and there reigned in the 
ſame Kingdom, and. on the fame Throne, Three 
Sovereigns independent of each other, though all 
hree equally in the Dependance, and under the 
Protection of the Romans. Fngiirtha, who aſpir'd 
to be ſole Maſter of Numidia, reſolved to rid him. 
ſelf of the Two young Princes. He firſt lays 
Snares for the younger, whom he cauſes to be ſtah- 
bed in his Bed: And this was the firſt Victim that 
he ſacrific'd to his Ambition. : 

The-elder, filled with Fear at ſo black an AQi- 
on, immediately makes his Eſcape to the Pro- 
vince which had fallen to his Share ; and though 
he was no Warrior, he arms with all Expedition, as 
well to defend himſelf againſt the Atterapts of 
Fugurtha, as to revenge the Death of his Brother. 
Fugurtha, on his part, makes Levies of Troops 
with equal Diligence. The whole Nation divides 
it ſelf ; every Man chuſes his Side in this Civil 
War. The greater Number of Numidian Noble: 
men declare for Adberbal ; but the beſt Soldiers 
and chief Officers adhere to Frgnztha, It foon Þ 
comes to a Battel ; Adherbal is defeated ; and moit 
of his Troops, after the Rout, liſt themſelves un- 
der the Banners of his Enemy. The ſtrongeſt 
Places open their Gates to the Conqueror. Adher- 
bal, to ſave his Life, is forced to diſguiſe W 5 
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Book IX. in the Roman REPUBLICK. 


and that Prince, after having wander'd ſome Time 


about his own Dominions, like an unhappy Exile, 
at length eſcapes to the Territories of the Repub- 
lick; from whence he repairs to Rome, to implore 
the Protection of the Senate. 


The Preſence of this young Prince, driven out 


of his Kingdom, and the Death of his Brother, 


murder'd by the Uſurper's Order, raiſed a general 


Indignation, as well in the Senate, as among the 


People. The whole Talk at Rome was of the Ne- 


ce.ity there was of ſending an Army immediately 
into Africa to puniſh Fugurtha, That Prince, who 
had his Emiilartes at Rome, and who dreaded the 
Power and Reſentment of the Republick, preſent- 
ly diſpatch'd Amballadors to juſtify his Conduct. 
He laded them with rich Preſents, and immenſe 
Sums of Money, with Orders to gain him Friends; 
and, as it were, to purchaſe whoever was to be 
ld. The Numidian Ambaſſadors were no ſooner 
come to Rome, but they ſcatter'd Money on all 


Sides. Few Senators could reſiſt them; moſt of 


the Grandees, being ſecretly gained themſelves, 
ain'd over others. The Corruption became gene- 
ral; tioſe Envoys found in the Avarice of the No- 


bility, a certain Refuge for their Maſter ; and all 


the Deliberations, of the Senate terminated in 
naming Ten Commiihoners, who had Orders to 
repair to Africa, to take Cognizance of what had 
been done there; and, if they thought convenient, 
to make a new Diviſion of Micipſa's Empire be- 
tween Jugurtha and Adberbal. | 

The Head of this Commiſſion was Opimius, who 
had acquir'd great Credit in the Senate, and among 
the Gran lees of Rome, ſince the Death of Caius, 
and the Ruin of his Party. He was no ſooner ar- 
riv'd in Africa with his Colleagues, but Fugnrtha, 
Who relied much more upon his Money, than the 
Juſtice of his Canſe, undertook to ſecure him by 
magnificent Preſents, That Magiſtrate, no leſs 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book IX. 
avaricious than cruel, ſold him his Faith and Ho- 
nour : His Colleagues were not more incorruptible, 


The Bargain being made, Fugurtha was found in- 


nocent. Hiempſal was made the Aggreſſor, and 
his Death repreſented as occaſioned by his own 
Raſhneſs. The Diviſion of Micipſa's Dominions 
was afterwards made upon the very Plan propoſed 
by Jugurtha himſelf ; and the Commiſſioners, to 
the Scandal of the Roman Name, allotted him the 


ſtrongeſt Places, and the richeſt Provinces, as a. 


Reward for his Guilt and Corruption. 
That ambitious Prince, after the Departure of 
the Commiſſioners, having now nothing more to 


fear from the Part of Rome, reſolved to invade the 


Dominions of Adberbal by open Force. But as it 
was always neceſſary to have ſome little Appear- 
ance of Juſtice on his Side, he at firſt contented 
himſelf with making Inroads upon the Frontier, 
in hopes to provoke the Reſentment of Adberbal, 
and to draw him by thoſe Inſults to uſe Reprizals, 


- whence he might have a Pretence to puſh the War 
with tull Vigor ; nay, and to juſtify it at Rome, if 
there were Occaſion for ſo doing. 


Adherbal, who knew himſelf to be his Inferior 
in Troops, and even in Capacity in the Art of 


War, choſe rather to wink at theſe little Injuries, 


than to expoſe himſelf to a declared and open 
War. Fugurtha, after having haraſſed his Coun- 
try for ſome Time, without being able to engage 
him to take up Arms, at length deſpiſes his Weak- 
nels ; and without ſeeking any longer for any Pre- 
tences, he enters his Dominions at the Head of a 
powerful Army, beſieges and takes the principal 
Towns, and makes himſelf Maſter of moft of the 
Provinces. | 


After this, there was no other Choice for Adher- 
bal to make, but either to abandon his Kingdom 
a Second Time; or, notwithſtanding all Inequality 
of Forces, to reſolve to defend it generouſly Sword 
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Book IX. in the Roman RePuBLICK. 
in Hand. That young Prince, by the Advice of 


his Miniſters, determines to repel Violence by 
Violence. He aſſembles his Troops, makes new 
Levies, and at length brings an Army into the 


Field; but more conſiderable for its Number than 


Courage. He then marches againſt the Enemy to 
ſtop the Progreſs of his Arms. 

Fugurtha, who had laid his Deſign, ſuffers Ad- 
herbal to encamp without Oppoſition. He even 
feigns to be diffident of his own Strength, in order 
to increaſe his Confidence. They ſpend ſome 


Days without coming to any Engagement ; but 


by the Advantage of a very dark Night, Fugnrtha 
ſilently advances to Adherbal's Camp, attacks it 
on all Sides; carries the Intrenchments; and cuts 
in Pieces all that withſtand him. He ſeeks every 
where for Adherbal, whom it was his principal 
Deſire to deſtroy, in order to put an End to the 
War by one Blow, But that Prince had the Hap- 


pineſs in his Misfortunes, to eſcape the Fury of 


his Enemies, He no ſooner beheld his Camp 
forced, but he threw himſelf into a Town called 


Cirta, the Capital of his Dominions, where he 


ſhut himſelf up with the broken Remains of his 
Army, and thence diſpatch'd Ambaſſadors to Rome, 

to implore anew the Aſſiſtance of the Republick. 
Fugurtha, who ſrught his Death as the chief 
Fruit of his Victory, follows him; comes before 
Cirta with his whole Army; inveſts the Place; 
preſſes it cloſe ; and ſwears he will never depart 
from before its Walls, till he is Maſter both of the 
Town, and of A4dherbals Perſon. That unhappy 
Prince, ſeeing himſelf upon the Brink of falling 
into the Hands of a mercileſs Enemy, diſpatched 
Meſſenger after Meſſenger to Rome. The Senate, 
prepoſſeſsd by Fagnrtha's Favourers, ſeems to 
doubt the Relation of theſe Ambaſſadors ; and 
contents it {elf with ſending Three young Romans 
into Africa, to take an Account of what is doing 
| there; 
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The Hiſtory of the Rævalut ions bs Book IX. 
there; and in caſe.of War, to order the Two Nu. 


midian Princes to lay down their Arms. Fugnrtha, th 
F at their Arrival, amuſes them firſt by continual tl. 
1 Embaſlies; and then ſeduces and corrupts them 80 
bi by conſiderable Bribes, diſguiſed under the Name C 
4 of Preſents. His Agents, in the Audience which I. 
: they obtained, affirm, that Adberbal had both by 
7 open Force, and by baſe and ſecret Practices, at. t. 
Ut tacked the Life of their Maſter, who had taken up t 
bi Arms only upon the Neceſſity of a juſt Defence. t 
it The Roman Envoys, ſatisfy'd with theſe Reaſons, 1 t 
* which the Numidian's Money had render'd juſt, re- 
\Þ turned to Rome, while Fngurtha puſhed on the Siege Þ 
1 with freſh Vigor. 8 - 
| Adberbal, driven to Extremity, writes again to ] 
4 the Senate, and conjures the Romans, by the Ser- f 
| vices of ama, his Grandfather, to ſave at! 
bi leaſt his Lite. Diſpoſe as you pleaſe of the King- Þ * 
bl dom of Numidia, ſays that weak Prince to tem 
| in his Letter; but ſuffer me not to fall into te 
aj Hands of a Tyrant, and of the Murderer of my 
i Family. | . | F 
bl; The honeſt Part of the Senate, and thoſe who 
. had not been corrupted by Fugartha's Money, 
" were of Opinion, that they ought not a Moment 
longer to deter ſending an Army into Africa, to 


raiſe the Siege of Ci/ta, and to puniſh Fugurtha for 
not having paid Obedience to the Senate's firſt Or- 
ders. But his Friends by their Endeavours, hin- 
der'd this Advice from being received, upon Pre- 
tence that ſuch an Armament would put them to a 
needleſs Charge. They only propoſed to ſend new 
Commulitoners to Africa, to decide the Difference 
between the 1 wo Kings; and this laſt Advice pre; 
vailed above the Honour and Glory of the Repub- 
lick. Amilins Scaurus was placed at the Head of 
this Commiſſion. He was Prince of the Senate, 
that is to ſay, the Man whom the Cenſor, when | 
he publickly read over the Liſt of the Senators, 2 

| | named 
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Book IX. in the ROMAN REPUBTICX. 
named firſt; which depended upon the Choice of 
that Inſpector of Manners. That honourable Ti- 
* tle was uſually never beſtowed but upon ſonie old 
Senator, who had already been honoured with the 
* Conſulate or Cenſorſhip, and he enjoyed them as 
long as he lived. 


Scaurus, illuſtrious in his Birth, a great Cap- 


tain, and an able Magiſtrate, but equally ambi- 
” tious and covetous, had till now concealed thoſe 
” Faults under the Appearance of the contrary V ir- 
tues. Though Avarice was his ruling Paſſion, he 
had refuſed the Bribes offer'd him by Fagurtha's 
Agents, becauſe they diſtributed it too publickly. 
This cunning Behaviour, his Age, his Dignity, 


his Services, made him the Perſon that was named 
for the Head of this Committion. He immedi- 


ately croſſed over into Africa with his Colleagues, : 


and landed at Utica ; from whence he ſent Fugur- 
tha an Account of his Commithon: with the Se- 
nate's Orders to raiſe the Siege from before Cirta 
without Delay. | | 

Fugurtha leaves his Troops at the Siege, and 
comes to the Commullioners. He proteſts, that 
nothing 1s more ſacred to him than the Orders of 
the Senate ; but at the ſame Time repreſents, that 


Adberbal had endeavoured to deſtroy him; that 


he attacked him at the Head of an Army. That 
for his Part, he took up Arms only to defend his 


Life and Dominions. That the Romans were too 


juſt to forbid him to do what the Law of Nature 
allowed to every Man; or to tie his Hands when 
he was attacked by his Enemy, It was with ſuch 
like Allegations, or rather with great Sums of 
Money, but privately diſperſed, that the faithleſs 
African found a Way to elude the Effect of that 
Commiliion. Scaurns and his Colleagues were not 
aſhamed to return to Rome, without having ob- 
tained any Thing in the Behalf of Adberbal. The 


Numidian having got clear of the only Obſtacle 


that 
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| The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book IX f 
that he feared, returns to the Siege, puſhes it vi. Þ x 
gorouſly, and at length reduces Adberbal, rather h 
by Famine than by Sword, to put himſelf ino  þ 
his Hands. That unfortunate Prince demanded ng 
other Condition but the Preſervation of his Life, Þ a 
and for the reſt, referred himſelf to the Judgment 
of the Senate. | | t 
Fugurtha promiſed any Thing. He was received Þ: 
into the Place; but as ſoon as ever he ſaw it in t 
his Power, he ſlaughtered the Numidian Part of f 
the Gariſon. He Rated only the Italians, proba. 
bly cut of reſpe& to the Republick ; but as to 
Adberbal, he put him to Death with the moſt crue] 
Tortures. This new Murder being known at Rome, 
and the ſcandalous Prevarication of the Commiſ. 
ſioners, raiſe a general Indignation. The People 
eſpecially cried loudly in their Aſſemblies, that Þ 
they had fold to that Barbarian the Blood of his 
Brother. The Senate fearing Impunity might at 
length provoke the People to a Sedition, decreed, 
notwithſtanding alF the Oppoſition of Fagurtha's | 
Party, that L. Beſtia Calpurnins, who was then 
Conſul, ſhould go over to Africa, at the Head cf 
an Army, to reduce Fngurtha to Obedience. Cal. 
purnius had Valour, and a great deal of Experi- 
ence. But theſe noble Qualities were tarniſhed 
by a ſordid Avarice : He ſeemed to make War 
merely as a Trade, and only to get Money : He 
looked upon this African Expedition as a glorious 
. Harveſt; and no Methods of enriching himſelf 
were in his Mind ſhameful. ok: 
But as he was not ignorant that he had the Ro- 
man People to deal with, and Jibunes who might 
one Day call him to a ſevere Account for his Con- 
duct, he had the Precaution to engage Scauris, 
and ſome of the moſt conſiderable Senators in this 
Expedition. He demanded them for his Lieute- 
nants, under Pretence that he ſtood in need of Per- 
Tons ſo conſummate in the Art of War; but at the 
I: | bottom, 
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Book IX. in the Roman RePpuBLick. 
bottom, his only Deſign was to aſſociate them in 
| his Extortions, and to ſhelter himfelf under their 
Names and Credit againſt all Enquiry. a 
| Nevertheleſs, it was not without great Surprize 
and Uneaſineſs, that Fugurtha heard the News of 
this Armament. He had always flattered himſelf, 


ei but Money. He immediately diſpatched his Son 
to Rome, as a Pledge of his Fidelity and Submiſ- 
© fion ; and ſent with him Two Ambaſſadors with 
part of his Treaſure, with which they had Orders 
to buy him new Protectors. But Frgurtha's Crimes 
had made too much Noiſe, for the Senate to wink 
at them any longer. In the midſt of a Corruption 
„ ſo general, and ſuch as we have repreſented it, 
le there ſtill remained a Dignity in what related to 
Publick Affairs. No body could fo much as take 
his Part openly, without diſhonouring himſelf, 
Thus with unanimous Conſent, his Son, and his 


en Days, unleſs they were come to give up the 
Kingdom of Numidia, and the Perſon of Fugurtha- 
bimſelf to the Diſpoſal of the Republick. This 
Decree was ſigni fied to them, and they were obli- 
gend to return, without ſo much as having enter'd 
the Gates of Rome. | : s 
As ſoon as the Levies were ready, Calpurnins or- 
© dered them to embark at Rhegium. They croſted 
from Italy into Sicily, and from Sicily into Africa. 
The Conſul was no ſooner arrived there, but he 
briskly attacked Fugnrtha's Domintons. His 
Troops ſpread themſelves over the Country; they 
carry Fire and Sword where-ever they come. He 
® then forms Sieges, takes Tow1s, and makes Pri- 
» © ſeners. To maintain his Reputation, or perhaps 
to raiſe his Price with the King of Numidia, he 
© hotly proſecutes the War, and diſperſes the Terror 
of his Arms on all Sides. The Numidian dreading 
* © the Conſequences of this War, has Recourſe to his 
= Yor, Il — uſual 


| that Adherbal's Murder would coſt him nothing 


Ambaſſadors, were ordered to depart from Italy in 
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uſual Arms. He finds a Way to ſpread great 


Sums to the very Tent of the Roman General, : 
Private Emiſſaries ſtrike the Bargain: Scaurus en. 4 


ters into this ſcandalous Negotiation, and ſhares Þþ 
9 Money with Calpurnins. To blind the. 
ublick they make a ſolemn Treaty. The King! 
of Numidia ſeemingly ſubmits to the Orders of tie 
Senate; he delivers up his Towns, his Horſes, hs 
Elephants, and pays great Sums of Money. He 
ſeems to give himſelf wholly up to the Diſcretion 
of the Romans : He comes to the Camp without 
Guards, or any other Mark of his Dignity ; but 
he had taken the Precaution to have Hoſtage 
given him for his fafe Return. And after the 
General of the Romans had withdrawn his Army! 
out of his Dominions, he again enter'd into Po: 
ſellion of all his Places. They ſent him back for 
Money, his very Horſes and Elephants; and by 
means of this falſe Peace, he was left to a quiet 
Enjoyment of the Fruit of his Guilt, and of 4. 
herbal's Murder, This new Proſtitution was heart! 
at Rome with no leſs Shame than Sorrow. Ever 
body complained, that the Majeſty of the Roma Þ 
People was violated. Memmins, one of the Tri 
bunes of the People, hence took Occaſion to fall! 
upon the Senate. © Integrity, ſays he in a ful 
« Aſſembly, is quite loſt in that Order; there is 
“no Juſtice left among them; Money is the Ty-Þ 
« rant of Rome; and the People have but too of. 
&« ten found, that the Grandees and Nobles have! 
ce no other Deity. They make a Publick Traffck Þ f 
« of their Faith and Honour. The Glory and In. e 
<« tereſts of the Senate are become Articles of 
«© Commerce. The Majeſty of the Empire has 4 
« been betrayed ; the Republick has been ſold in the * 
% Army, and in Rome it ſelf. Opimius, the Mur. ;; 
« derer of Caius, the Butcher of Three Thonſand Þ: 


of his Fellow-Citizens, that Tyrant of his Coun- Þ 
* try, while his Hands were yet ſoiled 2 | h 
7 ec B 
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| « Blood of the People, and of their Tribunes, has 
e filled them with the Gold and Silver of the per- 
| © fidious Fugurtha, Calpurnins and Scaurus are 
4 perhaps not more innccent. We are told, that 
the Numidian has yielded himſelf up to the Re- 
„ nublick; that he has delivered up his Places, 
5 2 Troops, and his Elephants. Convince us of 
the Truth of this Aſſertion; make Jugnrtha 
„ come to Reime. I it be true that he has ſub- 
4 mitted indeed, he will obey your Orders; and 
„ if he does not obey them, you may eaſily judge 
that what they call a Treaty, is ncthing but a 
„ Colluſion between that crafty Prince aud our 
Generals; a Treaty that has produced nothing 
but Impunity of his Crimes to him, ſcandalous 


| © Riches to thoſe who were intruſted with the 


* 


n 
e 
N 


© Senate's Commiſſion, and an eternal Diſhonour 
4 to the Republick. 


This Diſcourſe ſtirs up the publick Animoſity to 


the higheſt Degree. Cpimius is ſummoned before 
the Aſſembly of the People. He undergoes his 
Tryal, and is bairſhed from Rome by a ſolemn 
Decree. The Memory of his Cruelt ies, ſays 
Vielleius Paterculus, was fo ſtrong, that not one Ple- 
beian had Compaſſion on his Misfortune; and he 
was obliged, adds Plutarch, to paſs his old Age in 
the Diſhonour and Shame which he had drawn 
upon himſelf by his Avarice and Corruption. 


(aſius, who was then Prætor, by VIrtue of the 


Ame Decree of the People, went over to Africa, 
to bring Jugurtha to Rome. He gave him for his 
Safeguard the Publick Faith. But that Prince 
placed more Confidence in his Money; and he 
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thers ; his Diſobedience to the Orders of the &. 
nate, and his private Intelligence with thoſe who 
carried them; which was yet more criminal and 
more odiovs to the Republick. 


The Tribune added, that though the People : 
were not unacquainted with the Names of his Ac 


complices, and the Prices of their Proftitutton, 
yet they would be informed of them from his own 
Mouth. That he might hope for all Favour from 
the Faith and Clemency of the Romans, if be 
ſpoke Truth; but that if he concealed or diſguiſe 
it, he ruined himſelf irrecoverably : And here 
upon he calls upon him to anſwer Article by Ar. 
ticle, to the ſeveral Heads of the Accufatia, 
which he had not prepared ſo much againſt hin 
as againſt the Senators, and the Deputies from the 
Senate, who had ſuffered themſelves to be corruyt 
ed by his Money. | 


But Bebius interpoſing to the Aſſiſtance of 5 


gurtha, without alledging any Reaſon , forbal 


him to make Anſwer, Every body is ſurprizlÞ 
at the Impudence of the Tribune. Neverthele{F 


he obſtinately e in his Oppoſition, and th 
People betray” 


Rome. 


 Frgurtha, at theſe Reports, finds out Ruffin 
that caſe hin of this Rival. But one of the Mu- 
derers being taken, the treacherous African, con. c 
victed of fo foul a Crime by the Depoſitions o 3 
that Villain, and perhaps nct having Money 
enougl leit to be innocent, receives — 9 5 

| OrdeisÞ - 


by one of their own Magiftrats Þ 
are forced to break up the Aſſembly, without la 
ving received the leaſt Information, Juſtly pr 
voked at this Colluſion, and at Bebins's Oppoſition, 
they look upon 1t as the Effect of freſh Briber 
and talk of no leſs than ſeizing the King of M. 
midia, and of giving his Crown to another Grand! 
en of Aaſiniſſa, who fearing Fugurtha's Cru 
elty, had upon Adberbal's Death taken Refuge a 


7 
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8. Orders to depart immediately from Rome. He 
0 ſets out directly, probably for fear of being ſtop- 


n ped. It is faid, that being come out of the Gates 
of Rome, he look'd back upon them, and cried 
out; O mercenary City, thou wouldſt quickly be en- 
| flaved, if a Merchant were found but rich enough to 
buy Thee | | 
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Faith, he was ſuffered to return quietly into his 


te Dominions. But he was ſoon followed by the Year of 
le Conſul Albinus, who had Orders to make vigo- agg 
15 rous War upon him, unleſs he delivered his Perſon 73 


and Kingdom up to the Diſpoſal of the Roman 
00 People. Albinus being arrived in Africa, began 
ng? to proſecute the War with good Succeſs; and he 
te would gladly have finiſhed it before the Expira- 
ME tion of his Conſulate. Fugurtha, on the contrary, 
whoſe only Hope was in the change of Generals, 
and who expected every Thing from the Advan- 
tage of Time, thought of nothing but how to 
amuſe the Conſul, and to draw Things out into 
Length. At one Time he would promiſe to deli- 


e he would ſooner quit his Life than his Crown. 
2 Nou / he would fly before the Romans, and preſently 
TE? afterwards come and attack them in their ve- 
oh ry Camp. He then would ſend Meſſengers and 


„Envoys to propoſe Treaties : Every Day brought 
WB? forth ſome new Propoſa!, The Conſul perplexed 


in this Abyſs of Negotiations, in which he cou'd 


ru fre no Bottom, could not be ſaid to make either 
War or Peace. And the Time of the Comitia be- 


ing come, he was obliged to leave Africa, and to 
repair to Rome, to preſide in the Election of new 
Conſuls; and he departed, after having given the 
Command of the Army to Aulus, his Lieutenant 
and Brother. | 1 
This was the greateſt Advantage Fngurtha cou d 
© wih for. He had now to deal with a Captain 
=; E 7 with- 
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As this Prince came to Rome upon the Publick 


ver himfelf; at another, he would declare that 
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without Valour or Military Knowledge, and whoſe 
only Qualification was being the General's Brother, 
A great Preſumption blinded him from ſeeing his 
own Incapacity; and a ſordid Avarice made him 
make as many Faults as Enterprizes. 

In the very Depth of Winter he drew his Troops 
out of their Quarters to beſiege Suthul, one of the 
ſtrongeſt Places in Numidia, where Fugurtha kept 
part of his Treaſures. This was the Lure that 
drew him; but the Prey was incloſed in a Caſtle, 
ſituated upon the Brow of a Hill, and ſurrounded 


by Marſhes, which the Rains and the Snows being 


melted, had made impracticable. | 
Aulus, blinded by his Avarice, ventures never. 


theleſs to beſiege it. Fngnrtha, over joyed to ſee 1 


him employ himſelt in fo difficult an Underta- 
king, cauſed divers Propoſals to be made to him, 
as if he had dreaded the Succeſs of his Arms. To 
keep up his Preſumption, he from Time to Time 
ſent Deputies to him to beg Peace, in Terms a 
ſubmiſſive, as if he had been already Maſter of 
all Numidia. He neglected not however to ad- 
wance with his Army, as if he meant to endex- 
vour at throwing Succours into the Place. But he 
had inſtructed his Offieers to affect a Countenance 
full of Diffidence. | 

Aulus, who flattered himſelf that he had ſpread 


Terror among the Numidians, marches againſt! 
them as to a ſure Victory. Fugurtha, to encourage 
him in his Confidence, and continue him in his Þ 
Error, fe igns to betake himſelf to flight. His 
Troops retire in a precipitates manner. The R- 
man General purſues them warmly; and all his 
Fear is, Jelt Fugurtha ſhould eſcape him. But the BF 
crafty. Numidian, who knew the Country, draus 
and leads him inſenſibly into narrow Paſſes, all! 


waoſe Avenues he had before ſecured ; and Aulus 


finds himſelf taken and conquered almoſt before 
deen the Enemy) © 8 
| Diſtruſt 
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Book IX. in the Roman REPUBLICK. 
le Diſtruſt and Terror run through his Troops. 
r. © The Numidians charged the Romans in Front aad 


is Þ Rear, They ſhower upon them a Storm of Ar- 

m rows. Some are flain ; others ſeek a Paſſage and 
Means to fly. But whatever Way they turn them 

ps | ſelves, they meet the Enemy, and Death, At 


e length the Roman General, with his principal Of- 
pt ficers, gains the Top of a Mountain, where Fu- 
at gurtha, who was ſure he cou'd not eſcape him, ſuf- 
e, fers him to ſpend the Night. The Day diſcovers 
his Defeat in its full Extent, He ſees one Part of 
3 his Troops cut to Pieces, and the other beſieged by 
a Victorious Enemy, who is Maſter of all the 
Country. There was a Neceſſity of coming to a 
Capitulation. Jugurtha pretends, that he will not. 
make uſe of all his Advantages, He grants the 
> Romans Life and Liberty, but upon Condition 
that they ſhould paſs under the Yoke ; an ignomi- 
nious Ceremony, by which the Conquerors affixed 
an eternal Shame to the Defeat of the V anquiſhed. 
He exacts beſides from the General and principal 
Officers, a folemn Promiſe that the Romans ſhall 
never diſturb him in the Poſſeiſion of Numidia. 
Aulus, no leſs abject than preſumptuous, ſubſcribes 
to every Thing ; and a Roman is feen to be in more 
fear of Death, than of the loſs of his Honour. 


d The Senate was no ſooner informed of fo ſhame- 
t ful a Treaty, but they declared it void. They 
7 Þ recalled Aulus; and Metellns, the Conſul elect, was 
15S intruſted with the Proſecution of the Numidian 
5 War. He was a Senator of one of the beſt Fami- 


les in Rome, a great Captain, a good Man, of a 
© Virtue and Probity univerſally acknowledged; 
one, who though he was of the contrary Party to 
that of the People, was as agreeable to them, as 
to the Patricians themſelves, rhoſe Glory and 
= greateſt Support he was. „ 
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The Romans knowing his great Qualities, and 
particularly that he was incorruptible, no longer 
made the leaſt Doubt of the Defeat of Fngurtha, 
who had hitherto maintained himſelt by nothing 
but Artifices, and the Avarice of the Leaders that 
had been ſent againſt him. Metellus aſſembles his 
Troops, makes new Lives, lays up Magazines 
of Proviſions, Arms, and Ammunition, and ſets 


out for Numidia, accompanied by Caius Marius, 


whom the People had choſen for one of his Lieu. 
tenants. . | 

Marius was born in a Village near Arpinum, of 
poor Parents, who earned their Livelyhood by the 
Labour of theix Hands. He had been brought up 
in ruſtick Employments, and his Manners were as 
fierce as his Face was terrible; he was a Man of a 


great Bulk; of extraordinary Strength of Body; £ 


Couragious, and a Soldier before he ever bore 
Arms. He entered betimes into the Army, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by Actions of a very extra. 
ordinary V alour, and above all, by an exact Pra. 
ice of the Military Diſcipline. He fought in all 
Occaſions, Dangers worthy of his Courage ; and 
the longeſt Marches, and greateſt Fatigues of War, 
were nothing to a Man bronght up in a hard way 
of Living. There was obſerved in all his Con- 
duct, an extreme Averſeneſs to Pleaſures: And 
after his Advancement, he ſeemed to be ſenſi: 
ble to nothing but Ambition and Revenge; Paſ. 
ſions which coſt the Republick ſo much Blood. 


He went through all the Degrees in the Army, and 
every Step he roſe, was in reward for ſome Action, 


by which he had ſignalized himſelf When he 


aſked of the People the Office of Tribune in a Le- 


710n, moſt of his Fellow-Citizens did not know. 
is Face; but his Name was unknown to no Bo- 
dy; and by means of a Reputation ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, he carried that Employment from ſeveral 
Patjiczans that were his Competitors. * 
|  _WwnO 
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| who was ſo good a judge of Valour, afterwards 
promoted him to the chief Poſts in the Army, and 
by his Protection he had attained even the Dig- 
nity of Tribune of the People. It was now that 
he began to diſcover his Ambition, and the vio» 
lent Hatred which he bore to the Party of the No- 
bles. He was inceſſantly declaiming againſt the 
Luxury of the Senators; and though he was not 
eloquent, he was daily repreſenting to the People, 
with a ftrong thundring Voice, what a Shame it 


e the State, to any but Patricians. That thoſe co- 
p + vetous and ambitious Men had made them almoſt 


2 Patrimony to themſelves ; that by means of 
2 their great Credit, they handed them down from 


one to another, and that while they were inveſted 
ſe with them, they practiſed all manner of Extorti- 


d ons with Impunity. 
„ Mains, to break their Cabals, and prevent 
their Methods of promoting each other, propoſed _ 
la new Law, and a new way of giving the Suffra- 


d ges, in the Election of the Curule Magiſtrates. 

„ Cotta,who was then Conſul, and who ſaw into his 
Deſigns, oppoſed the Publication of the Law, and 
„the new Tribune was even called before the Senate 
to anſwer for his Conduct. Maxius appeared, and 
© inſtead of being daunted, as a Man of ſuch low 
Birth, and ſo unexperienced in Affairs, might 
have been expected to be, he boldly threatened 
the Conſul, that he wou'd cauſe him to be ſeized, 
if he perſiſted in his Oppoſition. He then turned 
towards Metellus, who hitherto had been his Pa- 
= tron, as it were to ask him to declare in his Fa- 
vour. But Metellus having publickly diſapproved 
his Conduct, Marins, without any Reſpect for a 
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tune, immediately commanded his Officers to 
ſeize him: And he had been carried to Priſon with 
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was to them that they durſt never intruſt the Com- 
mand of the Armies, and the chief Dignities of 


= Magiſtrate, to whom he was obliged for his For- 
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Cotta, if that Conſul had not forborn his Oppoſition, 

Marius went directly from the Senate to the Af. 

ſembly of the People, where he got his Law con- 

firmed. The People, charmed with his Reſolute. 

neſs, gave him extravagant Praiſes, and after. 

wards appointed him to go into Numidia, in Qua. 

lity of Metellus's Lieutenant. That General, who 

| preferred the good of his Country to any private N 

Reſentment, employed him with all the Confi. ff 

dence that his Valour and Capacity deſerved, 2 

Val. Max. His Confidence was not miſplac'd, and Maris was t- 

IL. 2. c. 7. ever after looked upon as the ſureſt Inſtrument of 
Front. his Victories, Metellus, being arrived in Africa, 

* made it his firſt Buſineſs to reſtore the Military t 
. : 1 

Saluſt. Fl. Diſcipline among the Troops, which Aulus deli. 5 
L. 3. c. 1. vered over to him ; he then marched againit Fg. 

Oroſ. L. 5. tha, gain'a Two Victories over that Prince, took Þ- 

© 15. his chief Towns from him; and after having pur- 1 

ſued him from Province to Province, at length I 7 

drove him to the very Extremity of his Domini. 0 

ons. Fugurtha, having now neither Troops to fight 

Metellus, nor a Place of Refuge left, deſired to 

Capitulate, and offered to ſubmit to all the Con. 

ditions that the Roman General ſhou'd think fit to 

preſcribe to him. Metellus firſt ordered him to 

pay Two Hundred Thouſand Pound Weight off 

Silver for the Charge of the War; to deliver up Þ 

all his Elephants, and a certain Quantity of Arms 

and Horſes ; which he executed punctually. The! 

Conſul then demanded that he ſhou'd yield up the! 

Deſerters. Jugurtha obeyed in this alſo, and gave 

up thoſe that he cou'd lay Hands on. Brit when, 

laſtly, he was ordered to repair himſelf to Tif- f 

dium, there to receive further Directions, then he 

began to heſitate, and ſpent ſeveral Days, with- 

out being able to come to any Reſolution. The 
Remembrance of his Crimes; the Apprehenſions Þ* 

that they intended to revenge the Death of the 

Two Princes, Adbe, bal and Hiempſal ; the Cy 5 
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on, Jof Sovereignty, and the Horror there was in the 
Al. Thought of falling from a Throne into Servitude, 
on- drew him to tempt. once more the Fate of War; 
te. and though he was ſtripped of his chief Forces, he 
er. thought he had {till enough remaining to lengthen 
ua. out the War, or at leaſt to keep off his Deſtructi- 
ho on for ſome little Time. Thus he breaks off the 
ate Negotiation ; gathers together new Troops; forti- 
fi. fies ſome little Places that were ſtill in his Power 
ed. at the Extremity of his Kingdom, and endeayours 
vas © to ſurprize thoſe which the Romans had made them- 
of ſelves Maſters of, | 

a, | Mletellus had put a Gariſon into Vacca, one of 
7 | the largeſt and richeſt Cities of Numidia, and had 
ell. ] given the Government of it to Iurpilius Silanus, 
1. bis Friend and Hoſt, but no Roman Citizen. Tu- 
ok pilius, a worthy Man, free from all Pride and 
u. Avarice, forgot no Methods to tame thoſe Barbari- 
th rians, and to gain their Affections by the Mildneſs 
ni- of his Government. All the Inhabitants were 
ht & charmed with his Juſtice and Moderation; but the 
to Love of their Country, ſo natural to all Men, Fi- 
n. delity to their Sovereign, and Averſion to a Fo- 
to | reign Yoke, prevailed above the Eſteem they had 
to | for Turpilinss The Chief of the City ſuffered 
of | themſelves to be gained by Jugurtha; they after- 
b | wards take the Opportunity of a publick Feſtival, 
ns to invite the Officers to feaſt at their Houſes. 
he | Every Man ſtabs his Gueſt, and by the means of 
he this Tumult Fagnrtha enters the City, and cuts the 
ve © Roman Garriſon to Pieces. Turpilins alone eſca- 
n, ped this Maſſacre, through the Gratitude of the 
„ | Inhabitants ; who begged his Life of Fngartha, and 
he © afterwards conducted him to the very Camp of the 
h- | Romans, where he gave an Account of this unhap- 


le 5 py Accident. . 

ns | Though Metellus was convinced that he was ra- 

1 ther unfortunate than guilty, he cou'd not help 

s cauſing him to be impriſoned, He was 1mme- 
„„ | 4 | diately 


5 ' 
fs 
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diately had before the Council of War. Marius 
to ſpite his General, ſets himſelf up for the Ac. 
cuſer of Turpilins ; he charges him with having 
ſold the Town, and proſecutes this Affair ſo 
warmly, that he gets him condemned to Death, 
It was not till after Metellus had retaken Vacca, 
that Turpilius's Innocence, and the Treachery of 
the Inhabitants was made plain. Every body pi. 
tied him: The Friends of the Roman General be. 
wailed with him the unfortunate End of a Man 
whom he had thought worthy of his Friendſhip, 
There was none but Marius who fought to make 
himſelf conſiderable, by a declared Hate again i 
his General, that rejoyced publickly at the Death Þ 
of Turpilins ; and he inſolently boaſted, that he 
had found Means to torment Metellus with a perpe- Þ 
tual Remorſe, and an avenging Fury, which wou' 
be continually requiring of him the innocent Blood 
of his Hoſt and Friend. Marius, eat up with Am. 
bition, affected this publick Hatred to one of the 
chief Fatricians in the Senate, only to gain him. 
ſelf Credit with the oppoſite Party. He had no 
ſooner attained to be the Conſul's Lieutenant, but 
he aſpired to his Place; and to arrive at it, he 
omitted nothing that might gain him Reputation, 
He was in all Undertakings : He was for heading 
all Parties of Troops : And as well in Councils, 
as in Battels and Sieges, no body gave more pru- 
dent Advice, or fought with more Ccurage and 
Valour. He was at the ſame Time admir'd fer 
that Temperance and Frugality, from which he 
never departed. His Habit and Diet were the 
ſame as the meaneſt Soldier's : Though a General 
Officer, he eat of the ſame Bread that was diſtri- 
buted to the meaneſt in the Army; lay upon the 
Ground, or fome coarſe Mattreſs ; and was the 
Firſt 1n all Labours, whether to open a Trench, or 


fortify the Camp. 
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Mean while, as the Time of the Election of 
Conſuls came on, and as he openly aſpired to that 
great Dignity; he cauſes it to be reported at Rome 
by his Emiſſaries, That Metellus prolonged the 


War, only to continue himſelf in his Power and 


Com mand: That that Patrician, proud of his no- 


| ble Birth, had more Oſtentation than real Merit: 
That his natural Slowneſs being increaſed by Ape, 


gave Opportunity to an active and vigilant Ene- 
my to traverſe his Marches : That they would ne- 


ver ſee an End of this War, unleſs they changed 


their General: And that for his Part, if they 


| gave him but half the Troops that Metellus had in 


his Army, he would undertake in one ſingle Cam- 
paign, to bring Jugurtha to Rome, dead or alive. 
The Tribunes of the People, overjoy'd to find a 
Man of ſuch Merit to ſet up in the Election 
againſt the Fatricians that pretended to the Con- 
ſulate, make Intereſt in his Favour. The Heads 
of the Tribes are eaſily gained : They make ſure 
of the greateſt Number of Voices, and loudly 
boaſt in Rome, That in ſpite of all the Credit of 
the Great, the Conſulate in this Ele&ion ſhould 
go out of the Order of the Patricians. Marius in- 
torm'd of this favourable Inclination towards him 
in the People, deſires his Diſcharge of Metellns, 
that he might go in Perſon, according to the Law, 
to demand that Dignity ; which was never con- 
ferr d upon the abſent. Metellus was ſurprized, 


and indeed fill'd with Indignation, that a Man of 


ſo low an Extract {ſhould make ſuch high Preten- 
ſions: And though that General was full of Ho- 
nour, and deſerved his great Reputation; Salut 
tells us, he was not quite free from that Pride 
which is almoſt inſeparable from Noble Birth. It 


was in this Spirit that he anſwer'd Marius with a 


kind of Raillery, mix'd with Contempt : That be 
advis'd him to defer putting up for the Conjulfoip, 
5 . tt 
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till young Metellus bis Son was old enough to be bis Cl 


Tic, Offic, 
. 


league. Fo | 
1 his Son of Metellns was not yet Twenty Years 
old, and actually ſerved at that Time 1n his Fa. 
ther's Army. Every body knows, that in the or. 
dinary Courſe, a Man was to be at leaſt Forty 
Three Years old, to attain the Conſulſhip, Ma. 
rius, without ſeeming offended at fo ſharp an An. 
ſwer, again ſollicits his Diſcharge ; obtains it; 
and arrives at Rome before the Day of the Comi. 
tia, One of the Tribunes introduced him in the 
firſt Aſſembly. Marius, under the Pretence of 
giving the People an Account of the Numdiar 
War, was not aſhamed, in order to exalt himſelf 
to vilify the great Actions of his General. He 
aſcrib'd to himſelf the Honour of all Advan. 
tages; and according to his Account, Metellu, 
that great Captain, had contributed nothing to the 
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Victories, but his Name and Auſpices. He mird 


with all this, Inſinuations full of Malice; That 


Metellus protracted the War, either to contiiue 


himſelf longer in the Honour of the Command, 
or out of his natural Inactivity : That the timo- 
rous and uncertain manner in which he carried on 
this War, made him ſeem more like a Man that 
did not ſo much think of putting an End to it, 
and of Conquering, as of not being vanquiſhed, 
That for his Part, who knew the Country, and 
was certainly more active and vigilant than Me- 


tellus; he would engage in one Campaign to take 
Fngurtha, dead or alive, or to drive him out of 


Numidia, arid all Africa. The People already pre- 
poſſeſs'd in his Favonr, and charmed with his 
Boldneſs, gave him the higheſt Praiſes; and Ma- 
ius looked upon them as ſüre Pledges of an ap- 
proaching Conſulſhip. Not but that he ſaw great 
Obſtacles in his way, eſpecially from the Nobles, 
Who could never conſent that a Man of ſuch low 


Birth ſhould fill the Chief Dignity in the Re- 


4 publick, 


* * 
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{ publick. They would much more willingly have 
made him General of the Army in Numidia. But 
| as thoſe Two Employments were inſeparable, the 
Command of the Armies always belonging to the 
Conſuls; Marius was at length made Conſul, that 
he might be General of the Numidian Army. 


159 


The new Conſul, intoxicated with his Greatneſs, Year of 


gave free Reins to the Hatred he had always bore Rome, 


„tions 


to the Body of the Nobility. He inſulted them in 94 
all his Diſcourſes ; and boaſted, That the Dignity 

be had obtained, was a Victory which the Peo- 
© ple had won over the Great, by means f his 
Courage and Valour. They deſpiſe my Birth, 
„ faid he, and I deſpiſe their Pride and Effemina- 
„ cy. They upbraid me with my Poverty, fo 
much eſteem'd among our Anceſtors ; and I, 
„ much more juſtly, upbraid them with their 
© Avarice ; to which we daily ſee them facrifice 
b their Faith, their Honour, the Glory «nd Inte- 
K reſt of tae Republick. They envy the Dignity, 
© © to which the Votes of the People, and of all 
good Men, have raisd me. Why do they not 
4 alſo envy me my Labours in War, the Dangers 
to which I have fo often expos'd my felt, and 
© the Wounds that I have received in Battel ? 
I am arrivd at the Command no otherwiſe, 
| © than by a long Courſe of Obedience; and they 
expect to command, without ever having o- 
A bey'd, and without any other Merit beſides that 
of their Birth. If they commit Faults, if they 
© © ſuffer themſelves by their Negligence to be fur- 
© © prized by the Enemy; the Credit, the Cabals 
of their Relations, their Swarm of Creatures, 
„cover all, The Loſſes they occaſion are con- 
© miv'd at and diſguized, or thrown upon Subal- 
© tern Officers. The Truth never pierces the 
Cloud formed by the Authority of the Great, 
and the Flattery of their Slaves. For my Part, 
| © I never had any of theſe Aids: I have no Rela- 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book IX 
« tions in high Poſts : I cannot produce the Ting. 
ges, the Conſulſhips, and Triumphs of my An. 
« ceſtors. My whole Reliance 1s upon my ſelf, 
„ and I have no Support but my Courage, ] 
*« even confeſs, that the Talent of Elocution j; 
cc what I am no Maſter of: I am ignorant of that 
e dangerous Art, which enables a Man to cover 
« with fine Words the Shame of Actions full df 
* Baſeneſs, Educated almoſt from my Intancy in 
e a Camp, and bred up in the Military Diſcipline 
<« have learnt nothing but how to make gool 
< Uſe of my Sword. There lies my whole Stu. 
« dy; and this is the Inſtruction and Examyl: 
© which I ſhall give my Soldiers. It is by the 
e Practice of theſe Leſſons, that we hope to pit 
« a ſpeedy End to the Aumidian War. By takin 
ce the Command of the Army out of the Hands 
ce the Great, you have removed the chief Obſt. 
* cle that lay in the way to Victory. It has been 
< nothing but their Ignorance in the Military Art 
< their Preſumption, and eſpecially their ſcands. IM 
„ lous Avarice that have drawn out the War ti 
& ſuch a Length already. x 
Marius having added to the People's Confidence WM + 
by this Diſcourſe, deſir d new Recruits for the Le. 
gions; and that he might be allowed to take Aux: |; 
1ary Troops of the Nations that were Subjects, ot 
Allies of the Republick. He obtains as many De. £ 
crees and Plebiſcita as he asks. The People, and 1] 
eſpecially the meaner Sort, proud of having 4 
Conſul of their own Order, run with the greateſt i 
Eagerneſs to liſt themſelves under his Banners 7 
t 
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All are for following him; they think the Victory 
certain under ſo great a General: And the new 
Soldier flatters himſelf, that he ſhall quickly re. f 
turn to his Country laden with Booty. | 
Marius receives indifferently into his Trocps | 
all that offer themſelves, even ſuch as were not x 


worth what was preſcribed by the Laws to er . 
2 | | „ C0 : by 
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in the ROMAN REPUBLICKE: 
citate a Man to be liſted in the Roman Militia, 


But this Conſul, a Slave to Ambition, and who 


privately had form'd the vaſteſt Deſigns, was not 
ſorry to bind to himſelf theſe Sort of People, 


without Subſtance or Home, who could ſubſiſt only 


by his Protection. He then embark'd with his new 
Levies, and ſobn arrived in Africa © 

- Metellns heard not without the greateſt Vexation 
that he muſt give Place to a Succeſſor, eſpecially 
at a Time when the War feem'd almoſt concluded, 
and he had nothing more to do, but to make him- 


ſelf Maſter of a few Places of ſmall Importance. 
It is ſaid, that this great and wiſe Man could not 
help ſnedding of Tears at the firſt News he heard of 
it. Salnf, from whom I have taken moſt of theſe 
Facts, relates, that this Injuſtice, ſo intolerable to 
2 General, would have given Metellus leſs Concern, 
il the Republick's Choice had fallen upon any but 
Marius, whom he always look'd upon as his Crea- 
ture, and as an ungrateful Wretch, that had decry d 
his Conduct, to raiſe himſelf upon the Ruins ot his 
Reputation. As he could not bear the Thoughts of 
= ſeeing a Man that was fo hateful to him, he ap- 
pointed Rutilius one of his Lieutenants, to deliver 
over his Army to Marius; and then departed for 
© Rome, where he very ſoon arrived. 


His Return, and the Account he gave of the 


I Succeſs of his Arms, the Towns he had taken, the 


Provinces he had conquer'd, and the Battels he had 
won; theſe quickly deſtroy'd and wip'd off the 
ill Reports which Marius had raiſed againft him. 
The Eſteem and Reſpe& which the People had for 


that great Man, revived afreſh. Velleius Patercu- I. 2,  , 


* ly informs us, that they with an unanimous Con- 

ſent, decreed him the Honour of the Triumph, 

with the Surname of Numidicus : And it was ob- 

# ſerved, ſays that Hiſtorian, that there was in 

* Rome above Twelve E all at the ſame 
1 | 


Time, 


I 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book IX, 
Time, of the ſame Family as Metellus, who, in 
leſs than Twelve Years, had rais'd themſelves to 


the chief Dignities of the Republick ; ſome to the 


Conſulate, others to the Cenſorſhip , and ſeveral 
that had added to theſe Dignities the Glory of a 
Triumph. 2 Ge ag 
| Marius being landed upon the Coaſt of Africa, 
was ſoon after join'd by Cornelius Sylla, his Quz- 
ſtor; who brought him a ſtrong Body of Horſe, 
which he had rais'd among the Latins. The Quz- 
ſtors were the Treaſurers General of the Repub. 
lick. They are thought to be as ancient as the 
Foundation of Rome; though ſome refer their O. 
rigin to the Conſuls, as we have already ſaid, 
There were Two that always ſtay'd at Rome; and 
Two others, and afterwards a greater Number were 
added, who uſually attended the Conſuls to the 
Army. It was neceſlary to have been at leaſt Ten 
Years in the Service, to attain this Employment: 
And though the Quæſtors had no Juriſdiction in 
the City, they had particular Commands in the 
Army. And as every Thing ſeems to depend up- 
on thoſe who have the Adminiſtration of the 'Trea- 
ſure, ſeveral Conſulars were known to put up for 
that Poſt. Titus Quintius Capitolinus, after Three 
Conſulſhips, thought it not beneath him to accept 
the Office of Quæſtor. Cato the Ancient ſerv'd in 
it, after having been honour'd with a Triumph: 
And it was at length decreed by the Lex Pompeu, 
That for the future none ſhould be admitted into the 
Quzftorihip but Conſulars: Which ſhews what a 
Netion the Men moſt jealous of their Dignities 
and Birth have of the Advantage of being con- 
cern'd in the Publick Monies. mY | 
Hlla, before this Law, obtain'd it by that Time 
he was One and Thirty Years Old. It ſeems, ſays 
Velleins Taterculus, as if Deſtiny, by bringing Sylla 
and Marins together, had had an Inclination to 
unite thole Two Men, and to prevent the Cala- 
| | mities 
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Book IX. in the ROMAN REPUBLICK. 163 
mities which their Diſcord afterwards brought up- 
on the Republick. But ſince they are both going 
to act ſich great Parts in this Hiſtory, it will be 
proper to give a more particular Knowledge of 
Sylla ; eſpecially when we have already drawn the 
Character of Marius. | 
Lucius Cornelius Sylla, a Patrician, and of one sal. 
of the moſt illuſtrious Families in Rome, was Val. Max. 
well made, of a handſome Aſpe&, his Air was l. 6. c. 9. 
noble, his Manners eaſy ; ſeemingly full of Free- 
dom, as if his whole Heart lay open to you; na- 
turally inſimuating, perſuaſive, eloquent: He lov'd 
Pleaſure, but Glory more. H is Duty took Place 
of every Thing: He could give himſelf up to 
Pleaſure, and tear himſelf trom it with equal 
Faſe. He ſtrove to pleaſe every body; modeſt in 
his Speech, if he talk'd of himſelf; laviſh of 
Praiſes to others, and yet more ſo of Money. He 
lent it readily to thoſe that applied to him, and 
prevented thoſe that had Occaſion for it, and were 
afraid to aſłk him. He never demanded it again; 
and it ſeemed as if he intended to buy the whole 
Army. Familiar above all with the common 
Soldiers, he would become one of them himſelf, 
aſſume their coarſe Manners, drink with them, 
rally them, and be rallied by them with Plea- 
n ſure. But when he was riſen from Table, always 
1: ſerious, active, diligent. He was a perfect Proteus, 
a, and could put on all theſe ſeveral Characters with 
e the greateſt Eaſe ; and his Virtues and Vices were 
a Þ equally conceal'd under the deepeit Diti:mulation, 
es Þ which made him impenetrable even in his moſt 
n. ſecret Pleaſures, to the very Companions cf his 
_ Þ Debauches. 3 
ne Such was Sylla when he came to Africa, and into piut. in 
Js Þ Marins's Army. He applied himfelf firſt to gain $ylla. 
la the Eſteem of the ableſt Soldiers, by his Diligence 
to in all the Military Duties; whether the Army was 
la. to fight or to intrench, Sylla was every where. 
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164. The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book IX; 
He ran to thoſe Parts where there was moſt Danger, 
with the ſame Readineſs that others return from 
them. A noble Emulation made him ſue for the 
moſt dangerous Employments ; and it was not long 
before he acquir'd the Eſteem of the General, and 
of the Soldiers in an equal Degree. Marius after- 
wards even gave him a ſeparate Body of Troops, 
which he commanded in Chief. I ſhall enter in- 
to the Particulars of this War, no further than is 
neceſlary for the Connection of the ſeveral Parts 
of my Story. It is ſufficient to take Notice, that 

before Marins's Arrival in Africa, Fugurtha, driven 

by Metellus to the Extremity of his Dominions, 

had got a neighbouring King, named Bocchus, for 

his Protector and Ally. Theſe Two Princes Ma- 

7ius had to deal with. He took Capſa, a great Ci. 
ty, and very populous; and afterwards made him- 
ſelf Maſter of the Fort, before which Aulus Albi. 
uus had received his Defeat. The Armies quickly 
came to a Battel. The Two Kings, by a private 
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os of Night; fill their Troops with Terror; make 4 
Rome, great Slaughter; and muſt have gained a compleat 
646. Vidory, if the Obſcurity had not hinder'd them 


Plut. in improving it. Marius quickly had his Revenge; 

Mar. Sal. and almoſt before the News came to Rome of the 

Bell. Ju Loſs he had received in the firſt A&ion, Advice 

"Sw came that he had deteated the Two Kings in Two 

Eutr. Flo. deciſive Battels, and diſabled them both from keep- 
ing the Field. | 

Bocchus having in theſe Two YVattels felt the Va- 

lour and Fortune of the Romans, did not think fit 

to hazard 1:1s own Crown to defend that of his Al- 

ly; he reſolved to make his Peace, and ſent Am- 

baſſadors quite to Rome to lug for it. 


Theſe Ambafladors, being admitted into the 


. repented 


from knowing the Advantage they had gain'd, and 


Senate, ſaid, That the King, their Maſter, had 
been abuſed by the Artifices of Jugintha, that be 


c. 15. March, ſurprize the Romans; attack them in the 
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Alliance and Friendſhip of the Romans. Anſwer 


was made him in theſe Terms : 


The Senate and Roman People are not uſed 


* « to forget either Services or Injuries; however, 


. 
bf 
5 
Ds 
3] 


a4 he ſhall obtain them when he has deſerv'd them 
e by his Actions.” Bocchus, perplex'd with this 
© Anſwer, ſecretly intreated Marius to ſend him his 
Quæſtor. Sylla repair'd to him. Several Ways 
were propoſed for eſtabliſhing a Peace: You 
„ have no other (ſays Sylla to Bocchus) but to de- 
liver Fugurtha to us. By this you will make 
= « Amends for the Imprudence and Miſchiet of 
„ your firſt Engagement; and this muſt be the 
„Price of our Alliance and Friendthip.” Boc- 
chus ſeem'd ſhock'd at ſuch a Propoſal, and repre- 
ſented to Sylla, that ſuch a Piece of Treachery as 
this would affix an everlaſting Shame to his Me- 
mory. This was the Subject of ſeveral Conferences 
between that King and the Roman Quæſtor. But 
© Silla, who was preſſing and eloquent, ſo often re- 
peated and urg'd it ſo {trongly upon him, that no- 
thing but an extraordinary Piece of Service could 
© expiate the Injuſtice he had been guilty of in de- 
dclaring againſt the Romans, that he at length deter- 
= mind to yield up Juguytha. That Prince was Tear of 
betray'd, and ſeiz'd in a pretended Conference Rome, 
” which Bocchus deſir'd of him; he was laden with 647. 
Chains, and given up to Sylla, who deliverid him 
into the Hands of Marins, his General; and by the 
| Captivity of this unhappy Prince, the Numidian 


« fince Bocchus repents of his Fault, they grant 
« him their Pardon. As to Peace and Alliance, 


War was entirely concluded. | 
This good News could not have come to Rome 


at a more lucky Time. They had juſt heard, that 
: 2 prodigious Multitnde of Parbarians out of the 


North advanced towards the South, and threaten'd 


I all Italy. It was reſolved to ſend Maris againit 


X them, 
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repented his Engagement with him, and deſir? 4 th e 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book IX. 


them, who was now juſt in the Height of that Fa. 
vour and Applauſe which a new Victory gives a 


General. He was named Conſul the Second Time, 


though the Laws would not allow a Man that was 
abſent to be choſen Conſul; nay, and requir'd Ten 
Years Interval between Two Conſulſhips. To 
theſe very remarkable Favours, the People added 


the Government of Gallia Narbonenſis , and at 


the ſame Time decreed him the Honours of the 
Triumph. Fugurtha, laden with Chains, was the 
principal Ornament of it. He was dragg'd like a 
Slave at the Wheels of Mariuss Chariot. That 
Prince, after this Ceremony, was led to Priſon, 
where he was condemn'd to be ſtarv'd to Death. 
The Executioner tore off his Royal Robe, ſtripp'd 
him of all his Cloaths, and then puſh'd him into 
a deep Dungeon, which was to be his Tomb. It 


is related, that as he went into it ſtark naked, he 
cry'd out, O Hercules, how cold are thy Stoves ! Al. 
ludling to the Baths of that God, which were ſaid 


to be cold. That Prince ſtruggling with Hunger, 
continued Six Days living; and a vain Deſire of 
prolonging his Lite, ſerved as a Puniſhment to 
a King, who had always reckon'd for nothing tie 
Death of his neareſt Relations, and of the great. 


et Men of his Court, whom he had facrific'd to 


— 


his Fortune and Ambition. 


The End of the Ninth Book. 
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| Book X. in theRoman REPUBLICK. 
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Marius delivers Gaul and Italy from Three Hundred 


Thouſand Barbarians, known by the Name of Cim- 


bri and Teutones, who had already deſpoiled a 


large Country, and defeated ſeveral Roman Gene- 


rals. But envying Metellus his Reputation and 


Power, he meditates his Ruin. He wntes with Sa- 
turninus and Glaucia, and prevails to have him 
Exiled. Thoſe Iwo Men, the greateſt Profiigates in 


the whole Commonwealth, are ſtoned and beaten to 


Death. Metellus is recall'd, Sylla's great Skill in 


the Art of War. Marius growing jealous of him, 


looks on him as his Exemy. Rome divides their Af- 
fections betwixt thoſe Two Generals. Ready to tear 


each other to Pieces by a Civil Mar, the Ronians re- 


uite againſt ſeveral Nations of Italy, who Had 


made a League to oblige the Romans by Force of 
Arms to grant them the Title and Privileges of Ro- 
man Citizens. Sylla is preferr'd to Marius in the 
Command againſt Mithridates. The fatal Conſe- 
quences of that Preference. Particular Acconnt of 
the Civil Mar it occaſion d. Death of Marius. 


| Reat and uncommon were the Rejoicings 


which the People of Rome made on the Day 


that Marius triumph'd, not only on a Publick Ac- 
count, but becauſe the Conſulate of that Plebeian 
was ot their own procuring ; conſequently they 
look'd on themſelves as the Authors of his Vifco- 
ries, and Aſſociates in his Triumph. The Ji. 
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168 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book X. 
ñhpunes took thence continual Occaſions to inſult the 
Fatricians in their Speeches: They haughtily ask'd 
em, What Commander, what General from 
amongſt them was comparable to that Nebeian? 
And if it was ſtill their Opinion, that no body 
could pretend to Valour, Courage or skill in the 
Command of Armies, who did not derive his 
Origin from the Nobility ? The Patyicians, on the 
other Hand, to leſſen Mariuss Glory, gave out 
that all the Honour of Victory was due to Metel- 
Ius ; who, after Two compleat Battels gain'd, had 
drove Fugurtha to the moſt diſtant Parts of his 
Dominions; and that Marius might yet have been 
in Africa, if Sylla, a Patrician, had not made him- 
ſelf Maſter of that King's Perſon in Numidia, 
Sylla himſelf, yet more jealous of Marius's Glory, 
than the other had been of the Advantages gain'd 
by Metellu;, cauſed the Hiſtory of that Event to be 
engrav d on a Stone, to perpetuate the Memory 
thereof. On it was ſeen, in what manner Bocchis 
diliver'd up Frgnrtha to him; and to teaze Marius 
yet more, he from that Time uſed that Stone for 
his common Seal; a Circumſtance which in Hi— 
ftory would ſeem of little Import, if the ſame had 
not given Birth to the Diviſions which afterwards 
happen'd betwixt thoſe Two.great Men; and in 
which the Senate and People ſo greatly intereſted 
_ themſelves. 5 15 
But this Competition and Party Spirit were 
laid aſide at the firſt Jews of the Approach of thoſe 
Barbarians. we juſt mention d. More than Three 
Hundred Thouſand Men, known by the Names 
of Tentores and Cimbr7, iſſiing from Che, ſoneſus (in- 
Erica, had enter'd into a Confederacy to ſeek for 
Lands in a more temperate and warmer Climate Nee 
than their own. Theſe Rarbariaus, attended with . 
an innumerable Body of old Men, Women, and ef 
Children, broke into Gal, where they committed e 
great Outrages. The Cimlyi cut in Pieces the 
Army 
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bilius Cepio, who ſoon after loſt above Four ſcore 
Tnouſand Men in Two great Battels. Then thoſe 


7 
FL 


rom whence they made Preparation to paſs into 
ſtah, and the (imbri took their way into Germany. 
o many Loſſes, joined to the great Numbers and 
Fierceneſs of thoſe Barbarians, ſtruck a Terror in- 
to the Romans. Jealouſy gave way; the Two 
parties that divided Rome were united; and all, 
is with one Accord, made Marius Chief Comman- 


my. He was voted Conſul Two Years together 
the Straits and Paſſes through which the Enemy 


lid he declare that he did not pretend to that Dig- 
ity, ſince he had already enjoy d it thrice, and 
pould even decline it, if it was offerid him. But 
thoſe who knew to what a Degree he was aſpiring 
and ambitious, laugh'd at that ſham Modeſty ; and 
kaſily penetrated into his Deſigns, when they ob- 
ſerv'd what Part he made Saturninus, his Creature, 
and a Tribune, to act at the ſame Time, who 
ppenly called him Knave and Traytor, for retu- 
ing to ſerve his Country, animating the People to 
Kompel Marius by Force, to take upon him the 
Command of the Army. | 

This Stratagem was too groſs not to be dif: 


fern'd by a Nation fo clear-fighted as the Romans 


ere. But as at that Time they had no General 
f a ſuperior Capacity, and that Metellus was too 
Nged to take upon him the Management of a War, 
herein there would be occaſion for a5 much Acti- 
vity 


Army commanded by MH. Junius Silanus, and de- 
ſeated another Body, commanded by M. Aurelius 
raurus, Lieutenant of Cu. Mallius, then Conſul. 
he like Misfortune befel that Conſul, and O. Ser- 


Barbarians ſeparated, the Jeutones remain d in Gaul, 


der in the Expedition againſt their Common Ene- 


169 


47 Tear o 


nich was his Second and Third Conſulate; in Rome, 
which Time he raiſed great Armies, and fortified 650. 


might penetrate into Italy. He return 'd to Rome, Plut. in 
Eto preſide at the Election of new Conſuls. There Mario. 


170 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book x 
Tear of vity as Courage; Marius was elected Conſul for 
Rome, the Fourth Time, and Catulus Lndatins was ap- 
* pointed his Collegue; a Man indeed unequal to 

him in the Art of War, but excelling him in Mo. 
deſty, Probity, and ſweet Behaviour. | | 
5 The Two Conſuls divided the Legions betwirt 
Plut in em. Marius with his Share marched againſt the 
_ Jeutones, whom he met and defeated near Aix in 
gt * "30 Provence. Hiſtorians relate, that the Battel laſted 
Flor. 4. 3. Iwo whole Days; that a Hundred and Fifty | 
c. 3 Thouſand of the Teutones were ſlain ; and that by 
Liv. Epit. ſo general a Defeat, that Barbarian Nation was al. 
lib. 63. moſt quite extinct. The Cimbri, more ſucceſsfy 
at firſt, had paſs'd the Alps, and penetrated into 

the Gallia Ciſalpina, Catulus waited for them upon 

the Banks of the Atheſis (Adige). But having 

no more than Twenty Thouſand Men to oppoſe { t 
powerful an Hoſt, a general Terror ſeiz d the t 

Hearts of his Army; many fled before the Ay. d 

proach of the Enemy; and the Roman General, to MW ) 

{fave the reſt, was forced to quit the Banks of the t. 

River, and to encamp in ſuch Defileès as he might N d 

not be forc'd from. Marius, in the Beginning d th 

his Fifth Conſulate, came to his Relief with a Wo 

Victorious Army. The Two Conſuls having 

Join'd their Forces, gave Battel to the Cimbri, in C- 

plut in the Plain of Vercelli. Thoſe Barbarians were de. K 
Mario & feated, and the Romans obtained ſo compleat a Vi-W the 
Seyll. Cory, that, if Credit may be given to their Hi. tha 
. L 5 ſtorians, an Hundred and Twenty Thouſand of nit 
<1" o.. the Ambri fell on the Field of Battel, beſides Sixty on, 
1 3. Thouſand that were taken Priſoners. | Oc 
The Two Conſuls jointly triumph'd, on account var 

of theſe Victories; and Marius, inſatiable of Ho. in 
nours, put up for a Sixth Conſulate with as much cie: 
Eagerneſs as he had for the firſt. It is even rela-. firſt 
ted, that he bought it by Preſents given under Hes 

hand to the Heads of the Tribes, and thoſe who ins 

bore the greateſt Sway among the People; anc? 


that 
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er! that at the ſame Time he made uſe of the like | 

p- Means to get Metellus excluded, whoſe Virtues and piut. in 

to Experience, join to the Wiſhes of all honeſt Men, Mario. 

o. Þ loudly call'd him to the Government of the Com- 
monwealth. To him they preferr'd Valerius Flac- 

x: ue, who was leſs the Collegne than the Slave of 

he MW Marins. This Man, fo truly Great by his Valour 

in and Services to his Country during the War, be- 

ed came its Tyrant during the Peace. . 

y In this exalted State of Glory, to which his 

by MW Victories had- rais'd him, he could not bear the 

al. Preſence of Metellus, becauſe he ſaw that his Vir- 

ful WW tves made him more admir'd than himfſelt. Not 

ito MW fatisfy d with having diſappointed him of the Con- 

on Wl falſhip, he made uſe of the meaneſt and moſt un- 

worthy Artifices to get him baniſh'd Rome. TO 

o this Effect he leagned himſelf with Two Senators, 

the W the one called Glaucia, the other Saturninus, both 

W. declared Enemies of Metellns, the moſt profligate 

to MW Men in the whole Commonwealth, and whom 

the that grave Senator would have expell'd the Senate 

oht during his Cenſorſhip, if he had not been oppos'd App. 

el therein by his Collegue, with whom they had Alex. I & 

1 2 ſome Intereſt, FETs Th 

ing Theſe Three Men united. their Reſentment and 

in Cabals. Marius was Conſul, Glaucia Prætor; and 

de- ¶ Kturni uns, who had been once before a Tribune of 

Vi. the People, ſollicited for that Poſt a Second Time, 

Hi. that he might uſe the Power annex'd to that Dig- 

| ofW nity, againſt Metellus, But con the Day of Electi- 

xt on, Nonius, one of Satii7nmmms's Competitors, took 

P Occaſion to defcribe in ſuch lively Colours, the 

bunt various Crimes he was guilty of, that this People, 

Ho- in whom there was yet a Remnant of the an- 

much cient Probity of their Anceſtors, bluſh'd at their 

ela ſari Deſign cf putting ſo wicked a Man at their 

der Head. He did not get one ſingle Vote, and No. 

wo nns was choſen in his Stead. This Pre erence 

and coſt him his Life. Satuyninus caus'd him to be 
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ſtabb'd at the breaking up of the Aſſembly ; and 


cover'd ſome Lands in the Gallia Ciſalpina, ol 


Oppoſit ion. 
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Glaucia, with whom he had contriv'd this Murder, 
having called the People. together again the next 
Morning early, his Adherents in a riotous Man- 
ner, declared Saturninus elected, before any confi. 
derable Part of the People was yet arriv'd at the 
Place of Election. 2 | 

Theſe Three Men, now Maſters of the whole 
Adminiſtration, contriv'd inſtantly how to undo 
Metellus. To ſucceed therein, Saturninus, as Tri. 
bune of the People, renew'd the ancient Quarre] 
about the ſharing of Lands. But to give a ney 
Life to a Faction almoſt extinct, he propos da 
new Object of their Animoſity. Marius and 
Catulus, by the Defeat of the Cimbri, having re- 


FSW ² A 
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which thoſe Barbarians had taken Poſſeſſion, he {Wt 
propoſed to ſhare them among the pooreſt Ci. 12 
tizens that dwelt in the Country, moſt of them l 
People without Houſe or Home, whom Ms {WL 
rius had made uſe of in that War, and were en- tf 


tirely devoted to him. To this Propoſal he added It 


a Clauſe, That, if the People approv'd of it, the p 
Senate ſhould be oblig'd within Five Days to pak N © 
it into a Law; That every Senator {ſhould be Þ © 
oblig'd to ſwear to it in the Temple of Saturn; th 
and that whoever refus'd to take that Oath, ſhould 
be expell'd the Senate, and condemn'd to a Fine of a 
Twenty Talents. Then they notify'd the Day of Þ 
Meeting. Marius ſent privately to all thoſe of 
his Party in the Country, deſiring them to come la 
thither in as great Bodies as poſſibly they could; 8" 
and they came accordingly from all Parts of Itah. 
Saturninus flatter'd himſelf, that by their nume- ab 


rous Appearance he would make the Law pals. e 
But the Citizens, win dwelt in Rome, jealous, {Re 
8 inc 


and reſenting that the Inhabitants of the Country; 
were preferred to them, made an open and ſtrong i 
1 


This tumultuous Meeting divide 
210 


Book X. in the Roman REPUBLICK. I73 
nd into Two Bodies. The Citizens finding themſelves 
vs the weakeſt, that the Aſſembly might be diſſolv'd, 
+» cried out, That they had heard it Thunder; which 
n. Wxcording to the Laws and Principles of their 
. Religion, oblig'd 'em to ſuſpend for that Day, all 
he Deliberations and Affairs. But the Country Peo- 
ple having amongſt them ſome veteran Soldiers 
le moſt of em Men of Mettle, diſregarding that ſu- 
do perſtitious Cuſtom, fell upon the Citizens with 
ri. Stones and Sticks, drove them from the Forum, 
rel and then paſs'd the Law. ö 
y Marius, who was ſecretly at the Bottom of all 
| a chis, and the chief Manager of the Plot, call'd the 
nd Senate together, as being Conſul, to deliberate up- 
re. Jon the Oath preſcrib'd by that Law, and which 
of vas now very haughtily demanded of every Sena- 
he tor. As he knew Metellns to be an upright Man, = 
ci. and firm in his Reſolutions, he feign'd to draw 
m him into the Snare, as if he deteſted fo unjuſt a 
I. Law; which, he ſaid, could have no other Aim, 
n- than to revive the ancient Seditions. He added, 
el that for himſelf, he ſhould never take an Oath fo 
the { prejudicial to the Commonwealth. Metellus, as 
ag be had very well foreſeen, did not fail to declare 
be himſelf of his Opinion; and he was ſeconded by 
1; the Votes of the whole Senate. | 
d Marius having drawn ſuch a Declaration from 
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of a Man, whom he knew incapable of turning, cal- , 
of led the Senate on the Fiſth Day, as preſcrib'd by 1 
of that Law ; and then he pull'd off the Mask. He [ 
me ſaid, that he had very ſeriouſly reflected on that j 
d; great Affair; that there would infallibly happen 13 
j. Ja very great Tumult, iſ they perſiſted to refuſe 1 
ne- abſolutely the taking of the propoſed Oath; that * 
1s, every Thing was to be fear'd from the Fury and * 


ns, Reſentment of that Multitude of unpoliſh'd and 
try incens d Men. But that to dazzle their Eyes, and 
ng fo ſet em going out of Rome to their own Homes, 
gel he thought they might extricate themſelves out us | 
5 tle 
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the preſent Difficulty by means of an Oath, con. 
cerv'd in dark and equivocal Terms; and that it 
was his Opinion, an Oath to that Law ſhould be 
taken; but with this expreſs Proviſo, Tf it wa 
Law, He added, That after thoſe Country People 
ſhould be return'd to their Habitations, it would 
be eaſy, in another leſs riotous Aſſembly, to demon. 
ſtrate to the People of the City, that the Propoſ. 
tion of a Tribune, receiv d only by Rioters, and 
in · ſuch Circumſtances, as by Law and Religion 
made all Things done on ſuch a Day, void, could 
not be look'd upon as Law. 8 

The Hypocrite having thus varniſhed over hi 
Breach of Faith, goes from the Senate-Houſe, at. 
tended by his whole Party, directly to the Temple 
of Saturn, and there takes the Oath pure and ſim. 
ple, without the Reſtriction he propoſed himſel 
Thoſe of his Party did the fame, and the greateſt 
Number of Senators either through Corruption, or 


Fear of Baniſhment, follow'd his Example. Ae. 


tellus alone courageouſly perſiſted in his former 
Opinion : And it was chiefly upon his Firmnels 
that his Enemies had built and grounded their 
Hopes of effecting his Ruin. Saturninus apprizd 
that he had not taken the Oath in the Time pre. 
ſcribed by the Law, ſends a Meſſenger to expel 
him the Senate. But the other Tribunes of the 
People, who were not cf that Cabal, and who Ie 
ver d the Virtue of Metellus, unanimouſly oppoſed 
and prevented the Affront deſigned to be put on 
that great Man. | 
Saturninus, incens'd to find a Stop put to his De. 
ſigns, ſends for all thoſe Country People back 
again to Rome. He ſummons the Aſſembly, gets 
up into the Reſtrum, and after having inveighel 


ſtrongly againſt Metellus, he declares to all that 


Populace, That they muſt never -hope for their 
Shares of the Lands, nor the Execution of the Law 


concerning it, as long as Metellus ſhould abide in 
| | | Rome, 


ok X. in the RoMAN REPUBLICK. 
Rome, Upon the Remonſtrances of that Sediti- 
ous Tribune, the Aſſembly condemn'd Metellus to 
Baniſnment, if that very Day he refus' d to take 
the Oath enacted by that Law. The Nobility, 
the whole Senate, and even the moſt noted among 
the People, offer d to oppoſe this moſt unjuſt De- 
cree of the Populace, Many out of Affection for 


the Perſon of Metellus, had even armed themſelves 


ſecretly under their long Robes, and Town Habits. 
But that wiſe Senator, who truly loved his Coun- 


try, after having in a tender manner returned 


them Thanks for the Love they had expreſs'd for 
bim, declar'd he would never ſuffer that a ſingle 
Drop of Blood ſhould be ſpilt on his Account. 
And it is ſaid, that after having reſolv'd to go in- 
to Baniſhment, he ſhould ſay to his intimate 
Friends, to juſtify himſelf on Account of that Re- 
ſolution; that either Peace and Quietneſs would 


175 


be reſtor d in the Commonwealth, in which Caſe 


he did not doubt of his being recall'd ; or that, if 
the Adminiſtration remain'd in ſuch Hands, as 
| thoſe of Saturninus, nothing could be more advan- 
| tageous to him, than to be at a Diſtance from 
Rome. He then went into Exile: His Virtue and 


great Character made him to be received in every 


Place he went through, as a Fellow- Citizen: He 


ſeem'd no Stranger in any Place: and having 


| fix'd that of his Abode in the Iſle of Rhodes, he 
| there enjoy'd in a ſweet Tranquillity, that natural 
Empire which Virtue beſtows, without the Addi- 
tion of Places and Dignities. | 

The Commonwealth fell a Prey to Saturninus, 


| by the Retreat of Metellus. Marius, to acknow- 


| ledge the Services he had done him in this Affair, 
ſufter d him to exerciſe an open Tyranny in Rome, 
There was not any Liberty left at the Elections: 


Force carried every Thing. That furious Tri- Tr of 


bune, always. accompanied with a Band of Aſſaſ- 
uns inſtead of Guards, got himſelf continued 5 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book 
the Tribunate for the Third Time, and procur'd ſo 
his Collegue, a run-away Slave, named L. Equi. 
lius Firmanus, who called himſelf a Son of, Tiber. 
us Gracchns ; he proceeded at laſt to that! Degre 
of Violence, that having reſolved to raiſ Glanciy, 
the Accomplice of all his Crimes, to the Conſul. 
ſhip, he cauſed Memmius, an eminent Patricia, 
becauſe he was Glaucia's Rival, to be beaten t 
Death by P. Mettius, one of his Guards. 

I his Murder caus'd the better Sort of People t 
take up Arms; even the Populace join'd the &. 
nate; the Place of the Aſſembly was like a Fiel 
of Battel, where the Blood of the Citizens wa 
ſpilt with Impunity. Saturninus, Glaucia, C. Sm: 
feius, then Quæſtor, and their Party, finding then. 
ſelves the weakeſt, ſeiz d upon the Capitol. The 
Senate, by a publick Decree, proclaimed them . 
nemies to their Country, and order'd Marius t. 
proſecute them as ſuch, He was obliged to am 
— he did it ſo ſlowly, as made it apparent, ii Wt 
was much againſt his Inchnation, that he obey | v 
the Orders of the Senate. CF 
The People, well acquainted with his Inclins It "i 
nation, and ſecret Intrigues, weary of his apparent t 
Delays, for which he always pleaded ſome Ex ti 
cuſe, and bearing with Uneafieſs thoſe Prof I. 
gates to continue in the ſtrongeſt Part of the] t! 
Town, cut the Pipes that carried Water into the l. 
Capitol, and ſoon reduced thoſe Rioters to a d. al 
ſperate Thirſt, The greateſt Part, rather thai 
ſurrender, were for ſetting Fire to ſome Neigh MW 
bouring Houſes, in hopes they ſhould make thei “- 
Eſcape during the Confuſion and Tumult that 
is common in ſuch Accidents : But Satn71w 
and Glaucia, depending on their Intimacy wit! 
Marius, ſurrender'd to him. He cauſed them to 
be confin'd in the Palace, as if he deſign'd to have 
brought them to a regular Tryal. But that Houlaſ 
was rather a Place of Safety for them, than 9 
| on, 
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Book X. in the ROMAN RepuBrick. 17 


ſon, and he had ſet Guards upon them, leſs to pre- 
vent their running away, than to fecure them a- 
gainſt the Attempts of their Enemies. 

Theſe Precautions did not hinder the People, 
now work'd up into a violent Paſſion, from doing 
themſelves Juſtice. Part of them drive away the 


| Guards, and ſurround the Place of their Confine- 


ment; others get upon the Top of the Houſe, take 
down the Tiles, and with them and Stones kill 
Satur mms, Glaicia, Saufeius, and that Band of 


| Profiigates that had been ſecured there with them. 
Their Death was as the Signal for the Reſtoration 

of Metellus. His Relations, Friends, or rather Year of 
the whole Senate, demanded his Repeal of the Peo- Rome, 
ple in a Publick Aſſembly. All unanimouſly vo- 654. 
ted his Return, except one ſingle Tribune call'd 
Furius, who had the Confidence to oppoſe the 
Wishes of all his Fellow-Citizens. 


This Tribune was no better than the Son of a App. 


Freedman; but as he was inveſted with a Dignity Als, J. 1, 

which gave him the right of Oppoſition ,. the 

Friends of Metellus did all they could to prevail 
WW with him to wave it. Even the Son of Meteilns 
8 threw himſelf down at his Feet, in the midſt of 
the Aſſembly, and with Tears in his Eyes, con- 
MW jur'd him to reſtore his Father to him, which was 
the Occaſion of his bearing afterwards the Sir- 
name of Metellus Fins. But the Tribune, deaf to 
all Intreaties, rejected his Petition with a very 
E harſh Uſage. Luckily. C. Canieins was choſen 
Tribune of the People the next Year. That Ple- 
bean Magiſtrate having a Reſpect tor the great 
Merit of Metellus, not only took off this Oppoſi- - 


C1018 


tion, but fell upon Furius himſelf, and 1mpeach'd 
him that Moment before the People. He laid be- 


ſore them with a great deal of Rhetorick, his In- 


humanity, and the ill Uſe he had made of the 
Prerogatives of his Dignity. He urged, that to 


ſatisfy his private Paiton, he had deprived his 
| N 
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Country of one of the beſt Citizens in the whole 
Commonwealth. In ſhort, he render'd his Col. 
league fo odious, that the People, without ſo much 
as hearing his Defence, tore him immediately to 
Pieces. And the Tribunate, that ſacred Magiſtra. 
cy, which had been eſtabliſhed for no other End, 
than to protect and defend the Citizens, was vio. 


lated in the Perſon of a Tribune, for having at. 


tempted to carry his Authority too far. 

The. Reſtoration of Metellus meeting with ng 
farther Obſtacle, he returned to Rome. The whole 
City went out to meet him, and his Return was 
a real Triumph. The whole Day was not ſuf. 
cient for receiving the Compliments of the Senate 
and the Applauſes of the People. Every Body 
thought they ſaw Juſtice, Peace, and Liberty, re. 
turn with him. Marius alone, always jealous af 
his Glory, and not able either to hinder or to bear 
his Return, went out of Rome, and imbark'd, un. 
der Pretence of going to Aſia, to offer certain $4. 
crifices, which he had vow'd, as he faid, to the 
Mother of the Gods, during the War with the 
JTeutenes and Cimbri. Beſides the Preſence of A. 
tellus, which he ſhunn'd, and which ſeem'd to re. 
proach him continually with Ungratefulneſs, there 
was a ſecret Motive which obliged him to quit 
Rome, and go as far as Aſia, Marius, a great Ge. 
neral, but of a rough Temper , and accuſtom'd to 
that abſolute Authority which goes along with the 
Command of the Armies, did in a manner lan- 
guiſn in peaceable Times, and even wanted thoſe 
Talents which are neceſlary to gain Applauſe ina 
Commonwealth, where generally Men were ad- 
vanced to the Adminiſtration by their Elo- 

uence. | 1 Þ 

A War was neceſſary for him to regain his Cre- 
dit. It we may believe Plutarch, the private De- 
ſign of his Voyage was to kindle one in Aſa, and 
eſpecially to draw -the Romans into a Declaration 


Book X. in the Rowan Repusrick. 


of War againſt Mithridates, the moſt powerful 
King in all the Ea/?, who was ſuſpected of entring 
into Leagues, and making Preparations againſt the 


| Romans. Marius would have been wondertully 
glad of effecting his Deſign, not doubting but he 


ſhould have the Command of the Forces employ'd 


in that War, gain new Victories, and enrich his 
Family with the Spoils of the Eat. 


It is ſaid, that being at the Court of that great 


Prince, and having made him ſome Overtures in 
the Name of the Senate, to ſound his Intentions, + 
E when he found that Mithridates did not anſwer di- 
reftly to the Point, It is neceſſary, Mithridates, Plut. in 
| aid he, either that you find a way to become more Mario. 
E powerful than the Romans, or jubmit to the Law of 
the frovgeft. The King of Fortns, the proudeſt 
Prince of his Time, and uſed to the ſlaviſn Lan- 
guage commonly ſpoke in King's Palaces, ſeem'd 
ſurpriz d at the Diſcourſe of that bold Common- 
ealths Man: But as he was no leſs a Politician than 
agreat General, and that his Preparations were not 
yet compleat, he concealed his Diſpleaſure, and 
ſent Marius away loaded with Prefents, 5 


That Roman, after having vilited Part of Aſa, 


returned to Rome, where he found but tew Friends, 
and yet leſs Credit. His harſn and haughty Man- 
ners were not becoming in a free State, where 
every body thinks himſelf very near upon the 
Level with the beſt, and where the great Ones ac- 
quire and preſerve their Creatures only by their 
Careſſes and good Offices. He met with the Fate 
of moſt great Warriors, who live to be old in a 
Peace of long Continuance; that is to ſay, his Vi- 
dories were forg-t; and he was look'd upon, ſays 
Hutarch, at beſt, like the ſe old Weapons, covered 
all over with Ruſt, and laid by as uſeleſs fr the 
ſuture. Beſides, there was a new Race of younger 
Generals, who had enzrofs'd all the Favour of the 
Publick; and among thoſe of the Patrician Or- 
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a Jcalouſy thereat, that he look'd on that Gene 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book x 
der the moſt taken Notice of, Sylla, whom we hape 
mention'd before, held the firſt Rank, 

We have ſeen how dextrouſly that Fatrician hal 
at once put an End to the N./midian War, by obli 
ging Bocchus to deliver Fugurtha up to him, I 
was with the ſame Ability, that whilſt the Roman 
had their Hands full with the Cimbri and Teuton; 


he hinder'd the Mar ſi (a Nation inhabiting thy 
Part of the Kingdom of Naples, now calle! 
Abrixzo) from declaring for thoſe Barbarian, 


No Body, next to Marius, whoſe Lieutenant e 
was, had a greater Share in the Defeat of th: 
= one of whoſe Kings he took Priſoner hin: 
ell, | 

Marius, Jealous of all Sorts of Merit, but chi. 
ly of the Characters built on the Fame of Warlik 
Exploits, forc'd Sylla, by repeated ill Uſage, b 
quit the Service. Catulus, who knew his Valuu 
and Capacity, offer'd him in his Army the ſam « 
Poſt he had enjoy'd in that of Marins, with the 
additional Promiſe of repoſing an entire Conf. 1 
dence in him, Syla, full of Fire, Action au 
Courage, was a great Help to him in all the Parc 
that are particularly the Generals: And as Catiu 
was old and flow, every Thing fell upon Hu 
He it was that regulated the Marches, Incamy 
ments, Detachments of Parties, and took Care to! 
ſupply the Army with Proviſions. Nothing wen 
out of his Way, And whilſt Marins wanted N 
ceſſaries in his Camp, there was ſo great an abun 
dance in that of Catulus, that his Soldiers heſtow! 
Quantities very liberally on thoſe of his Co 
league. It is ſaid, that Marius conceived ſo greif 


roſity as an indirect Method of ſeducing his So 
diers, and that it was one of the Motives tha 
kindled afterwards that Hatred, the Conſequence 
whereot were ſo fatal to the Commonwealth 
That Hatred began to ſhow it ſelf on a W 2 

ont! 
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| ſome Repreſentation of the Victory by Figures, 
a MW and of certain golden Images, which Pocchus con- 
bi. ſecrated in the Capitol. Thoſe Images deſcribed 

IM the manner in which he had deliver'd Fugurtha in- 


un to the Hands of Sa. Marius attempted to carry | 


off thoſe Monuments, becauſe they ſeemed to at- 
c tribute to his Queſtor, who was but an inferior Of- 
lei ficer, all the Glory of an Event, which had hap- 

© pen'd during his Conſulſhip. Hlla, on his Side, 


a a 
e oppoſed it with all his Credit, and an inſuperable 
te Firmneſs. They very near came to Blows, and 
im. this at a Time when every Thing at Rome was 
carried by mere Force and Violence. Every 
n Body tcok Party according to his Intereſt or Incli- 
lik nation; all Rome was divided; and a Matter of 
bf fo little Moment, maintain'd on both Sides by 
lor Two proud and haughty Men, who hated each 
aue other, reviv'd that Antipathy between the Nobi- 
te lity and People, which deriv'd its Beginning al- 
nh We moit from the very Foundation of the Commons 
anl wealth. Cabals and Factions were form d ; each 
ats call'd upon his Friends and Dependant- to alliſt 
tin him. In ſhort, the City was in that turbulent 


H Motion, which is commonly a Fore-runner of 3 


amp Civil War, when the Death of Livius Druſus occa- 
re u fion'd the Social Mar, that ſuſpended all thoſe Do- 
va meſtick Strites. 1 
I It may not be amiſs here to explain, in what 
bun manner this foreign War took its Birth within 
ow Rome it ſelf, and afterwards ſpread all over 1taly. 


Ci The Romans were wont to vary their Forms of 
greaf Gorernment according to the Temper and Cu- 
jene ſtoms of the different Nations that were ſubject to 
Sol them. The Citizens, whether they dwelt in Rome, 


tha or in any Part of the Country, being regiſtred in 


enceff tde Rolls of their Tribe, gave their Names in to 
2a tothe Cenſors, thoſe of their Children, their Slaves, 
on as alſo a Valuation of their Eſtates; upon winch 
fon te Taxes they were to pay were regulated. None 
- 2 
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ble Legions, which made Rome the Miſtreſs of the 


themſelves to the Commonwealth, or had beey 


Pretor, adminiſtred Juſtice to them: And that 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book. X 


but Citizens were allowed to liſt in thoſe invinci. 


World. They choſe their Commanders, and thei 
Magiſtrates, They vote for Peace, or for War, I 
and the Right of Voting being attach'd to th, 
Quality of each Roman Citizen, made every one 
a Sharer in the Sovereignty of the S ate. The ſe. | 
veral Nations of Latium had either ſubmittel 
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conquer'd and ſubdued by Force of Arms. They 
were obliged to pay the Taxes that were imposd 
on them; and furniſh'd in Times of War, fuch; 
Number of Horſe and Foot, as were demanded d 
them. In other Matters, though in ſore Reſped 
they made a Part of the Commonwealth, ani 
help'd to bear the Charges of it; yet were the 
not admitted to Dignities, nor had they am 
Right of Voting. It is true, that in dangerow 
Times, in order to bind them the taiter to the h. 
tereſts of the Commonwealth, ſome Indulgence 
was ſhown them in thoſe Points, as was partioa 
larly done at the Time of the Second PVM. War; 
left thofe different Nations, which all te gethe 
and united, made the greateſt Strength of te 
Commonwealth, ſhould be debauch'd by Hamnbl 
full as much skill'd in bringing about ſuch a De. 
fection, as he was to be dreaded in the Field. Buff 
as ſoon as the Danger was over, the Romans omit 
ted no Means to make them ſenſible, that tho n 
Conceſlions had been deſign'd only as occaſiond + 
Favours, from which they were not for the futu h. 
to claim any Right. However, every City in 
Latium was govern'd by one of her own Citizens 
elected by a Majority; who, under the Title of 
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Prætor, after the Expiration of his Office, was 41 
regiſtred as a Roman Citizen. That Office com x 
ferr'd on him the Privileges of Nobility ; and tu , 
Prerogative diſtinguiſhed that State from all 6 Ihe 
Cu- 
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Countries, which were call'd Provinces of the 
the Commonwealth; to which a Prætor was ſent from 
er Rome, to adminiſter Juſtice, and a Quæſtor to levy 
the Taxes. 

| Theſe Nations in the Neighbourhood of Rome, 
NS as we obſerv'd before, had long demanded the 
le | Right and Name of Roman Citizens. They re- 
© monſtrated, That they paid conſiderable Taxes: 
el That in War Time, their Country alone rais'd 
double the Number of Forces, to what Rome and 
its Territories did: That the Commonwealth ow'd 
partly to their Valour, that prodigious Power to 
© which it was riſen: And that it was but juſt, they 
en ſhould ſhare the Honours of a State, whoſe Em- 
pire they had enlarged by their Arms. We have 
ſeen above, in what manner Carus Gracchus pe- 
riſn'd, for having endeavour'd to obtain that 
UE Right of Roman Citizens for the Latins. The Se- 
nate and Nobles opp: s'd him; pretending it was 
" not juſt to make thoſe their Equals and Fellow- 
Citizens, who were in Reality Subjects of the 
Commonwealth. But the true Motive of their 
= Oppoſition was, that they could not bear any bo- 

dy ſhould go about to render the Party of the Peo- 

e 5 ple ſtronger, by making it more numerous with 
0 = theſe Aſſociates, The Death of Cains did not 

0 frighten Dynſus, becauſe he flatter'd himfelt with 

EZ Succeſs, if he took another Method, by ſeeking to 

make himſelf the Mediator betwixt the Iwo Par- 

ties: A Deſign, in Truth, very commendable z_ 
but as much beyond his Capacity, as his Credit. 
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14 ſtore to the Senate the Right of enquiring into the 662. 
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W Crimes of Extortion, which had been cconferr'd on 


f the Equeſtrian Order; and to make that Order 


On. ES 1 F 
i Amends, by letting into the Senate Three Hun- 
19 


xed of em: And by Favour of thoſe Two Laws, 
he endeavour'd to get thoſe of Caius Gracchus to 


1 It was to render himſelf agreeable to both, that ear of 
he propos'd, during his Second Tribunate, to re- Rome, 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book X. 
pals, felating to the Diviſion of Lands, and the 
Riglhtt of Citizens in Behalt of the Latins, 
ut he tound the Senators and the Knight 
equally averſe to thoſe Propoſals. The Senate 
ſeem'd to reſent, that a Tribune ſhould offer to 
thruſt into that Avgu% Aflembly Three Hundred 
Knights, who muſt carry all before em by their 
Numbers: And thoſe of the Knights, who had 
Reaſon to fear they ſhould not be of the Three 
Hundred deſign'd for Senators, would not conſent 
that their Body thould be depriv'd of a Juriſdiction 
and a Tribunal which made them very conſiders- 
ble in Rome. So that theſe Two Orders, though 
otherwiſe divided 1n their Intereſts, yet agreed to 


reject the Laws prepos d by Druſus, He met ſtill WM 


with a ſtronger Oppoſition about the Laws df 
Cain, which he celign'd to renew. The very 


Name of 4gra7:an Laws ſtirr'd up the Reſentment MW 


of thoſe, wno were poſſeſs'd of Eſtates in Con. 
quer'd Lands: And the great Men of Rome, accu. 
ſtom'd to that Empire they exercis'd over the N. 


tions ſubjected to the Commonwealth, could never: 


forgive Druſis the Attempt of making thoſe their 
Fellow-Citizens, whom they always look'd upon 
as their Subjects. Such oppoſite Intereſts gave 
Birth to continual Diſputes in all their Aſſem. 
blies: And as every Thing there was carried leſ 
by the Rules of Equity, than by the Strength and 
Credit of each Party; a great Body of Latins was 
come to Rome, to ſupport their Protector: But that 
avail'd him net; he could not eſcape the Fury ot 
his Oppoſers. Surrounded by a Multitude of Peo- 
ple that were about his Tribunal, which he had 
caus'd to be plac'd in a dark Gallery in his Houſe, 
he was ſtabb'd in the Side with a Knife which the 
Murderer left in the Wound, and of which he 
died. It was impoſſ ble to diſcover who gave the 


D, he being loſt in the Crowd. But Onntm 


Faius, Tribune of the People, made hin ſelf ful 
— pected, 
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after the Death of Druſus. That Law declar'd 
| Traytors, and Enemies of the State, all ſuch as 


© Horſes : Soldiers were liſted ; Generals appointed. 
I. Aframns, J. Ventidins, M. Egnatins, and Vetius 
= Cato, all Officers of a great Name, were to com- 


© puties, took up Arms every where at the ſame 
Time. At once was ſcen in the Heart of Italy, 
an Army of an Hundred Thuoſand Men, all in 
| Conſpiracy againſt Reme : And what render'd 
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peed, by a Law which he propos'd fome Time 


honld propoſe again to grant the Prerogative of 
Citizens to Strangers, or Nations of Itah, that 
were Subjects of the Commonwealth. | | 
The Death of Druſus, murder'd in his Tribunal, Year of 
for having attempted to procure the Right of Ci- Rome, 
tizens to thoſe Nations, gave Birth to that War 465. 
which was called Sociale, or of the Confederates. w_ . te 
Thoſe Nations, enrag'd to ſee themſelves fruſtra- plin. 1. 2. 
ted of their Hopes and Pretenſions, by the Mur- c. 83. 
der of their Protector, reſolv'd to obtain their 
Ends by Force of Arms. The principal Cities 
firſt ſent Deputies to each other privately, to com- 
municate their Reſentment. Next, they ſign'd a 
League, and gave each other mutual Hoſtages. 
Every Diſtrict made a Proviſion of Arms and 


mand different Bodies. But before they began any 
Acts of Hoſtility, they ſent Deputies to Rome, de- 
manding, in the Name of all the Nations in Italy, 
that were either Allies, or Dependants on the Com- 
monwealth, To be received into the Number of 
Roman Citizens. 1 

The Senate equally inform'd of their Preten- 
ſions, and of their Forces, peremptorily retus'd to 
hear their Deputies ; and Word was ſent 'em, 
That they ſhould have no Audience, till thoſe 
that ſent em had departed from the Confederacy 
they had lately ſign'd : And they were diſmiſs'd 
with this Anſwer. 

The Confederates, upon the Return of their De- 
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thoſe Forces formidable , was, That they were 
commanded by Excellent Generals, who had been 
bred and train'd up in the Roman Armies and Dif. 
cipline. N 

The Senate, on its Part, arm'd with uncommon 
Speed, and rais'd à greater Number of Legions 
than uſual. Sextus Julius Cæſar, and P. Rutilin 
Lupus, both Conſuls this Year, took the Field, and 


headed each an Army. They had tor Lieutenant, 


C. Marins, Cn. Pompeius, Cornelius Sylla, and Li: 
mus Craſſus; who bore the Character cf being the 


ableſt Generals of the Roman State, and who had ; | 


all of 'em commanded Armies as Conſuls and Ge. 


nerals. But the Love of their Country was the Þ 


Cauſe that thoſe very Men, who had commanded 
in Chief during one Year, did not diſdain to ſerve 


the following in the fame Armies as Lieutenant, 


To them the Title of Proconſuls was given; and 
though always dependent on the Two Conſuls, and 
their Directions, yet they commanded ſeparate Bo- 
dies, becauſe of the many Places where they had 
Enemies to oppole. - 

Never had the Commonwealth ſo many diffe- 
rent Armies, at the ſame Time, in Itah before. 
For fear of a Surprize, Guards were quarter at 
all the Gates and Avenues of Rome, during a War, 
wherein the Soldiery of the Two oppoſite Parties 
was dreſs'd in the ſame Manner, ſpoke the ſame 
Language, and knew each other; ſo that it was 
not eaſy to diſtinguiſh between the Citizen and 
the Enemy. Many were the bloody Rencounters, 


Battels, and Cities taken. Fortune often changed 


Sides, which weaken'd each of them by Turns, 


without abating any Thing of their Fierceneſs and 


Fury. At laſt the Senate obſerving, that even the 
Victories gain'd by the Commonwealth were fatal 
and deſtructive, and that by deſtroying its Allies, 
it loſt ſo many brave Soldiers, who before fought 
its Battels ; that wiſe Body thought fit to 1 

| 0 
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of its Firmneſs, yet gave way but gradually, by 
little and little, that they might {till keep up the 
Dignity of the Roman Name; and alſo, by that 


Method, to ſow Diviitons among the Allies. That 
E Right and Prerogative of Citizens, which had oc- 
caſſon'd this War, was at firſt granted only to the 
” neareſt Neighbours of Rome, or ſuch as had not 
taken up Arms, or offer'd the firſt to lay them 
down. This Conduct allay'd the Fire of the Ene- 
mies: The Confederates diſtruſting each other, 
haſten d to make their ſeparate Peace: And the 
Romanus, on their Side, thought it became their 
Greatneſs better, to abate of their Demands in 
hgehalf of a divided and weaken'd Enemy, than 
to have given way to the entire Body of the Con- 
federacy, even when it was in its greateſt Strength. 
At laſt all theſe ſeveral Nations ſucceſſively ob- 
tain'd the Right of Citizens of Rome, except the 
” Lucanians and Samnites, their Neighbours, a fierce 
and courageous People, jealous, and Enemies of 
© Rome's Greatneſs, and who maintain'd the War App. 
ſome Time longer; though it was more an Effec 


of their Inveteracy, than an Argument of their 


F Strength. Although the Senate had granted that 
Prerogative to the Neighbours of Rome, they al- 
moſt reduc'd it to nothing by the Manner and Ar- 


ticles of the Convention. For inſtead of diſtri- 


buting that Multitude of new Citizens into the old 
Five and Thirty Tribes, waere by their Numbers, 


they would have been Maſters of almeſt all Deh- 


| berations ; the Senate very dextronſly, and with 
their own Conſent, made Eight new Tribes of them 
all. And as by their Creation, they were always 
the laſt that gave their Votes; there was no need 
ol counting them, when the old Tribes did agree, 


80 that this Right of Burgherſhip, which had coſt 


the Confederates ſo much Blood, was to them ſcarce 
any Thing but an empty Title, without Authority, 
and without Buſineſs. | 
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It was not long before they were ſenſible, that 
they had been put all together under the Eight laſt 
Tribes, with no other View, than to render thei 
V otes uſeleſs. The Senate however flatter'd them. 

ſelves, that by this Stratagem they had reſtor{ 
Peace to Italy, and thought of making War in the 
Eat; when the Jealouſy betwixt the Great occafi. 
on'd a Civil War to enſue immediately upon that 
of the Confederates. Marins, upwards of Seventy 
Years old, had not maintain'd in this War, that 
great Reputation, which he had acquir'd in that 
againſt the Ientones and (imbri; whether becauſe 
ot the Heavineſs and Slowneſs concomitant to old 


Age, or that Fortune had not thrown Occaſions of 


ſignalizing himſelf in his way, cannot be known: 
For he had even kept himſelf almoſt all along up- 


on the Defenſive. Sylla, on the contrary, lively, | 


active and impetuous, had gain'd great Battels, 
taken conſiderable Towns, and had diſtinguiſh 
himſelf throughout this War by ſo many and 
glorious Succeiies, that immediately upon the 


Peace, he had the Conſulate conferr'd on him, as 


the firſt Reward of his Deſerts. He was after. 
wards declar'd Governor of Aſa Minor, and Com- 
wander in Chief in the War againſt Mithridates; 
the mightieſt Prince of all the Eaf}, a great Ge. 
neral ; but unjuſt, cruel, bloody, as moſt Con- 
querors are, and whoſe Empire was moſtly made 
up of States uſurp'd from his Neighbours. His 
Forces were proportion'd to his Deſigns and Ambi- 
tion, They reckon'd in his Armies no Jeſs than 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Foot, Fiſty 
Thouſand Horſe, and an infinite Number of arm'd 
Chariots ; And his Sea-Ports contain'd more than 
Fcur Hundred Ships of War. Able Generals were 


at the Head of thoſe different Bodies; but he 


himſelf was {till the prime Director of the whole 
And where he did not command in Perſon, he 


alone directed their Operations. He had made 


him- 
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| himſelf Maſter of Cappadocia and Bithinia, which | 
he had conquer'd from 4r10barzanes and Nicomedes, 
| the Sovereigns of thoſe Kingdoms, who were Al- 
lies of the Roman State. All Thracia, Macedonia, 
| Greece, Athens, moſt of the Cyclades, had under- 
gone the ſame Fate. And the Senate having ſent 
to him, to deſire he would withdraw his Forces 
from all thoſe Provinces which were under the 
Protection of the Commonwealth; that Prince, 
to ſhew he fear'd neither their Power nor Reſent- 
> meit, caus'd in One Day above One Hundred and vell. Pat. 
Fifty Thouſand Romans to be murder'd, moſt of 1.2,c. 18. 
em Merchants; who, truſting to the Peace, had 
” ſettled and traded in the Ea, and in the principal 
Towns of Greece. He threaten'd Rome it ſelf, and 
all Italy, with the Power of his Arms, when Hlla 
was named to have the Direction of the War 
againſt him. | ES 8 
Marius, whoſe Ambition was yet like that of 
young Man, and who (as we have ſeen) aim'd at 
that Command, look'd on this Preference as an In- 
juſtice done to him, It ſeem'd as if all the Prefer- 
ments of the Commonwealth did of Right belong 
to him. He reſolv'd to carry that, of making | 
War upon Mithridates, from Sylla. He brought over yen, Pax; 
to his Intereſt a Tribune, call'd P. Sulpitius, an in- I. 2. 
veterate Enemy to Sylla ; a great Orator, a bold 
and enterprizing Man; who, beſides, was much 
regarded in Rome, upon Account of his great Riches, 
and of his vaſt Number of Clients; and yet more 
fear'd for the Miſchief he could do, and the Credit 
= his Office gave him. | | 
” Theſe Two Men, united in the common Hatred 
they bore to Sylla, and to the Body of the Nobi- 
3 lity, agreed, before they declar'd themſelves, to 
try to ſtrengthen their Party. To ſucceed herein, 
© Sulpitins, who had diſcover d how much the Con- 
federates were diſſatisfied to ſee themſelves rank'd 
e in the Eight Lowermoſt Tribes of the Common- 
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wealth; propos'd in their Behalf to ſuppreſs thoſe 
Eight Tribes, and to incorporate afterwards all 
thoſe Ita/ians that compos'd them, into the Five 
and Thirty Ancient Tribes. He promis'd himſelf 
from their great Numbers, to become Maſter of 
all publick Reſolutions. The ancient Citizens, 
inſtructed by the Senate, ſoon perceiv'd, that if 

theſe new Tribes were let in amongſt em, the 
Strangers, who were but lately admitted among 
the Citizens by Favour, would inſenſiby ruin the 
Credit of thoſe very Men, who had conferr'd that 
Favour on them. Thoſe Conſiderations determin'd 
them to oppoſe the Publication of that Law. The 


Tribune, on his Side, ſupported by thoſe new Ci. 


tizens, whom he on purpoſe ſent tor to Rome, was 
reſolv'd to make it paſs by main Force. The Two 
Parties came to Blows ; and there were a great 
Number of Citizens kill'd on both Sides during 
the Conteſt. The Night coming on, parted the 
Aſſembly, before any Thing was decided. 

The Conſuls, to diſtance the Day of another 
Aſſembly, proclaim'd Holy-Days upon different 
Pretences ; during which, it was forbidden to do 
any Buſineſs. Sulpitius, without any Regard to 
thoſe Holy Days, ſummon'd the People. He 
came there himſelf, at the Head of Six Hundred 
of his Party, with Arms under their Gowns ; a 
Sort of Guards that every where attended him, 
and which he us'd to call the Auti-Senate. He ſent 
to the Two Conſuls, ſummoning them to come to 
the Aſſembly, and inſtantly to revoke the Holy- 
Days which they had proclaim'd; that the People 
might be at Liberty to give their Votes about the 
abrogating the Eight Tribes, as he had propos'd in 
the laſt Meeting. 

Ihis Diſcourſe rais'd a great Commotion betwixt 
the old and new Citizens. Thoſe of Sulpitius his Side 


drew their Swords, and fell on the People, who 
_ ran 
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| ran away; and the Son of Q. Pompeius, Son- in- Plut. in 
| Law to Sylla, was kill'd, as he was ſuccouzing his Sy la. 
Father. Pompeius hid himſelf in the Throng : 
Hula pur ſu'd, fled into the very Houſe of Marius, 
having found the Door open. Marius, though 
naturally cruel and revengeful, forbore killing a 
Man who had taken Refuge in his Houſe: He 
ſaved his Life. But to keep it, he was oblig'd to 
return to the Aſſembly, and to declare, That he 
aboliſh'd and repeal'd the Holy-Days. He then 
withdrew himſelf from thence ; and not thinking 
himſelf any longer ſafe in Rome, where the oppo- 
ſite Party prevail'd, he quitted the City inſtantly, 
and made haſte to put himſelf at the Head of thoſe 
Troops which he had commanded in the Confede- 
rate War, and which were to march under his 
Command into the Eaft, againſt Mithridates. The 
- Holy-Days being repeal'd, and both the Conſuls 
- fled ; Salpitzus, now Maſter and Abſolute in Rome, 
got without any Difficulty the Law to paſs, that 
had been the Occaſion of the Tumult: And by the 
ſame Law, he took from Sylla the Command of the 
Army above-mention'd, cauſing the People to Com- 
miſſion Marius in his Stead, > 
That General ſent immediately ſome Officers of Idem _ 
© his Party, to take Poſſeſſion of the Command till App. ibid. 
he could go himſelf: But Sylla had prevented them, 
as we have related. He had drawn over all the 
Soldiers to his Intereſt ; giving them Hopes of 
enriching them with the Spoils of the Eat; ſo Plut. in 
© that inſtead of obeying the Orders that came from Sylla. 
Marius, they kill'd his Officers, and beſought Sylla 
to lead them againſt his Enemies at Rome, before 
he tranſported them to Aſia. Marius, incens'd at 
the Death of his Officers, us'd Repriſals; caus'd 
ſeveral of Sylla's Friends to be put to Death, and 
their Houſes to be plunder'd. Which obliged 
others haſtily to quit Rome, and ſeek a Refuge in 
Hlla's Camp, Theſe Maſſacres Me” the 
3 | alter 
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latter to march ſtrait to Rome. He was at the 
Head of Six Legions ; whoſe Soldiers, animate 
with his Spirit, ſought nothing but Revenge and 
Plunder, But ſeveral Officers, averſe to turn thei: 
Arms againſt their own Country, quitted the Ser. 
vice ; ſo that nothing was ſeen on the Roads, but 
People flying from the City to the Camp, t 
eſcape Marins's Cruelty ; and on the other Hand 
People that were going from the Camp to Rene, 
to avoid taking either Side in this Civil War, I 
the mean Time, Hlla was ſtill approaching; and 
he was met on the way by ©. Pompeius, his Co. 
league in the Conſulſhip, who join'd him. | 
Marius and Sulpitius, who had no Army to op. 
poſe him, interpos'd the Authority of the Magi 
ſtracy, and ſent to him Brutus and Servilius, both 
Pretors, with their Adherents ; who very haugh- 
tily commanded S$jlla to ſtop his March. His Sol. 
diers incens'd at the Manner in which thoſe Tw 
Prætors had ſpoke to their General, broke the 
Faſces and Axes, which the Lictors were wont to 
carry before thoſe Magiſtrates. They fell upon 
them, tore their Purple Gowns ; and had.certainly | 
kill'd them, if Hlla had not prevented it. ; 
The Condition thoſe Two Magiſtrates were in, 
when they return'd into Rome, made them ſenſible, 
that all Reſpect for the Laws was laid aſide, ant 
that Violence and ſuperior Power was henceforti 
to determine all Things. Marius and Sulpitins, 
who knew themſelves in no Condition to reſiſt a 
potent and incens'd Enemy, diſpatch'd to him, mn 
the Name of the Senate, tome new Deputies to e: 
deavour at leaſt to retard his March. Thoſe De. a 
put ies intreated the Two Conſuls to ſuſpend then e 
Anger and Reſentment, and not to bring ther v 
Army nearer to Rome than about Five Miles; tt 
telling them, that while their Troops were re. ti 
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bringing Matters to an Accommodation, and 
giving them full Satisfaction. | | 

The Two Conſuls eaſily perceiving, that they App. a, 
were amuſed only to give Time to Marius to raiſe jex. I. 1, 
Forces; in order to deceive the Deputies, made as 

if they accepted their Propoſals. Hlla, in their 
Preſence, commanded his Officers to mark out a 

Camp, and to appoint Quarters in the Neighbour- 

hood they were in. But no ſconer were the Depu- _ 
ties gone, but he ſent all his Horſe at their Heels, | 
and ſoon began his March with his whoie Army, 
arriving before the Gates of Rome, when his E e- 

mies believ'd him very quiet in his Camp. His 
Forces entred the City Sword in Hand, as they 

© wou'd have done a Town taken from an Enemy 
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by Storm. Marius and Sulpitius, though ſurprized, 1 
oppoſed their Paſſage with a Body of their Party 1 
that had join'd them; and the People, fearing the i, 


© Town ſhould be plunder'd, declar'd in their Fa- 
vour, and threw Darts and Stones from the Tops 
of the Houſes on Sylla's Soldiers. But that Gene- 
ral having threatned to ſet Fire to them, and ta- 
ken a Torch in his own Hand, the People di ſcon- 
tinued thoſe Acts of Hoſtility, and remain'd Spe- 
> Gators of the Fight betwixt the Two Parties. In pe. in 
e, vain did Marius and Sulpitius call them to their Sylla. 

i Aid, though they promiſed Liberty to ſuch Slaves 
as ſhould arm in their Defence; no body ofter'd to 
= ſtir ; and Sylla's Forces ſtill gaining Ground, drove 
them to the Temple of the Goddeſs Tellus, whence 
m7 they were obliged to fly and quit Rome. Sylla ſee- 
ing himſelf Maſter of the City, poſted Guards in 
Tall the open Places, to prevent Diſorder. He 
el even cauſed ſome of his Soldiers to be puniſh'd ſe- 
en verely, for having entred ſome Houſes to plunder 
them; and he was himſelf buſy all Night iu vifi- 
re. ting the different Quarters to reſtrain the Sol- 
of © diers, commonly infolent upon a Victory, and to 
prevent the Citizens being abuſed. 
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194 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book X. 
The Two Conſuls having employ'd the whole 
Night in providing for the publick Safety, their 
next Care in the Morning, was to get their Con. 
duct, though very extraordinary, approved and 
authorized by ſome new Laws, and to cloath 
themſelves, at leaſt outwardly, with ſome Show 
of Right, which ſeldom. fails thoſe who have the 
Power in their Hands, To obtain this, they form 
the Deſign of raifing anew the Authority of the 
Senate, which the Tribunes of the People had 
much impair'd by that infinite Number d 
new Laws made to favour the People, moſt af 
which had been enacted by ſeditious Men, and an 
App. 1. 1, arm'd Force. With that View they ſummon! 
an Aſſembly of the Roman People. Syl/a, natural. 
ly a good Orator, deplored the Calamities of the 
Commonwealth, in Terms no leſs moving than 
lively. He repreſented to the Aſſembly, that the Þ 
Differences which for fo long a Time had diſturb! Þ 
the City, and the State, proceeded only from the 
mutinous and turbulent Spirit of the Tribunes 
who, to make themſelves conſiderable, omittel Þ 
nothing that could provoke the Hatred of the Pe- 

ple againſt the Senate. That thoſe Popular Mag: 
{trates, who had been inſtituted in the Beginning ÞÞ* 5 
with no other View, than to prevent Violence ; 
which ſhould be offer'd to any Roman Citizen, hai , 
imperceivably, and under different Colours, ren e 

der d themſelves abſolute Maſters of the who 
Adminiſtration. That by new Laws, unknom 2 

to their Anceſtors, they had found the Secret to e 
duce to nothing the Authority of the Conſuls, and] 2 

the Dignity of the Senate. That to cauſe tho { 
Innovations and Encroachments, which they co b. 
140 ver d over with the plauſible Name of Laws, to t! 
„ be tolerated, they had in the Election of Magi as 
BY 44.90 ſtrates, aboliſhed the Cuſtom, eſtabliſhed from allÞ h. 
Times, of taking the Votes by Centuries; and in M 
the room of that ancient Method, had ſubſtituteſ jk; 
that 
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that of collecting the Votes by Tribes, and chiefly 
in the Elections for Tribunes of the People. . That 
by this Change, wherein the Votes of the Nobles, 
and the Rich, were confounded with thoſe of the 
Poor, inftead of being told by Centuries, the Po- 
pulace was become the Maſters of all Elections, 
and that their Choice moſt commonly fell upon 
ſedlit ious Men, rather than People of good Cha- 
© rafters. That to root out Abuſes fo pernicious to 
the Quiet of the Commonwealth, it was his Opi- 
nion, That for the future it ſhould not be allowed, 
that any body of what Condition ſoever, ſhould 
© propoſe to the People any Law, that had not been 
before approved by the Senate. Laſtly, That in 
Elections Votes ſhould no longer be taken but by 


the Citizens were divided by Centuries, according 
to their Eſtates and Rank; but the firſt whereof, 
FE conſiſting of the richeſt, contain'd alone more 
Z Centuries than all the other Claſſes put together; 
which rendred that frſt Claſs, when all its Centu- 
ries agreed, the Arbiters of all Deliberations. 
Hlla added, That it was needful to forbid the Tri- 
bunes making thoſe contirwal Speeches, which 
were ſo many Trumpets of Sedition ; and that to 
reduce within juſt Bounds, the tamelets Ambition 
= of thoſe popular Magiſtrates, it was neceſſary to 
EZ enact a ſolemn Law, that ſhould pronoumce every. 


any other Magiſtcacy for the future. 
#: Theſe Propoſals, coming from a Man who was 
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nd at the Head of Six Legions, and Maſter of Rane, 
ok ſoon acquired the Form of ſo many Laws. No 
com body durſt oppoſe him; all gave Way to his Au- 
we thority ; and Rowe, under his Conſulate, aſſumed 
8 as it were a new Face. After he had eſtabliſhed. 
al his Authority on a {olid Foundation, he gave his 


Mind to the revenging his private Injuries. We 
Wn have befLre faid, that dirs, with the Agreement. 
hat p © 2 | of 
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£ Claſſes, which were a Sort of Rolls, in which all 


E Citizen, who had bore the Tribunate, incapable of 
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of Sulpitius the Tribune, had caus'd the Command 
of the Army againſt Mithridates to be conferr'd on 
him. Sylla got that Decree repealed, and at the 
ſame Time that Law revok'd, which Sulpitius had 
publiſhed, and by which he had admitted the Con- 
federates into the Five and Thirty old Tribe, 
All that had happen'd then was aſcribed to Com: 
pulſion and Violence, whilſt he, that complain'd 
of it, was in a manner holding a Dagger 
at the Throat of his Fellow- Citizens. Next to 
this, Articles of Impeachment were drawn uy 
againſt C. Marius, young Marius his Son, Twelve 
Senators the chief of their Party, and the Tribune 
Sulpitius; for having been the Authors of the laſt 
Ap. Alex. Inſurrection. They were abſent, and their Ae. 
. de cuſer was the Man who then commanded in Ron 
bello civ. with an abſolute Authority; ſo that they were 
ſoon judged. They were declared Enemies of the 
Roman State: Rewards were {et upon their Heads: 
They were interdicted Water and Fire, which 


manner ot Subſiſtance and Aiuſtagce from any 
Body ; and the Decree of the Senate was pro- 
claimed in Rome, and in all the Provinces of the 
Reman tate by Sound of Trumpet, ordaining they 
ſhould every where be proſecuted at the Publick 
Charge; and be put to Death, wherever they coud 
be found. Sylla did at the fame Time detach ſome 


terrible Sight was an Omen of all the Blood that 


afterwards ſpill in Rome, and the whole Kcman 
State. | 


of their Magutrates, nailed on his own Tribunal, 
4 | without 


The People could not behold the Head of one | 


comprehends in that Roman Judiciary Stile, all. 


Troops on all Sides to hunt them down. Maris 
however eſcaped their Diligence; but the Tribune 
Srlpitins was found by ſome of Sylla's Horſe in the 
Moors of La ye:tum, His Head being cut oft, was 
carr-ed to Rome, and nail'd to the Roftrum. That! 


the Ambition and Eatred of Marins and Sylla did 
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without a ſecret Indignation. And even the Se- 
nate murmur'd at the Profcription of C. Marius, 
and the other Senators of his Party, although they 
were very well pleas'd to fee the Plebeiaus hum- 
bled. Moſt of the Senators, jealous of the Ho- 


3 nour and Dignity of their Body, cou d not bear, 


that their Colleagues ſhould be proſcrib'd in the 
ſame ignominious Manner as is uſual againſt 
Thieves and Vagabonds. Some privately re- 
proach'd Hylla, that he ſoughit the Death ot a Man 


more generous than himſelf; and that if Marius 


had deliver'd him up to thoſe that purſued him, 
when he took Retuge in his Houſe, he had by his 
Death been himſelt Maſter of the Adminiſtration. 
Such Diſcourſes afterwards repeated by many, in 
different Companies, alienated the Minds of all 
from the Perſon of Hlla. He experienc'd it at the 


Flection of certain Magiſtrates, where Nouns hs 


Nephew, and Servins, loſt their Election, for no 
other Reaſon, than that the People knew them to 


be Creatures of Sylla. He, inſtead of ſhowing 


himſelf angry thereat, affected to make himſelf 


5 Merit of it. He told his Friends, that the little 
. Reſpect which the People had ſhown for his Re- 


commendation, was a certain Proof that Rome en; 


= Joy da perfect Liberty under his Conſulate ; and 
to maintain the ſame Character ſtill, he tufier'd 
that (inna, of his -own Family indeed, but of a Year of 
L contrary Party, ſhould be elected Con ſul the Lear Rome, 
following, who ſoon gave him cauſe to repent 
that feign'd Moderation, as much contrary to his 
Humour, as it was to his Intereſt. 


Cornelius Cinra, though of a Jatyician Family, 


had devoted himſelf to the Plebeian Party, where 
be hoped to be taken more Notice of than among 
the Nobility, who abounded in great Generals, 
and able Magiſtrates. He was a Man without 
Thought, and of depraved Manners, precipitate 
m his Undertakings. Yet, as daring and 1ncon- 
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ſiderate as he was in his Engagements, he main. 
tained them with a Courage and Greatneſs of Soul 
worthy of a better Citizen, He was no ſooner 
entred into his Function, but he boaſted inſolently 
he would get all the Laws made by $ylla repealed. 
He even obliquely attacked him himſelf ; and to 
try his Credit, and the Diſpoſition of the People, 
he hazarded Virginius, one cf his Creatures, who 
had the Boldneſs to impeach Hlla. But that great 
Man, {lighting equally the Meanneſs of the Accu. 
ſer, and the Levity of him that ſet him to Work, 
without vouchſafing ſo much as to give an An- 
ſwer to what was alledged againſt him, left both 
his Judges aud the Cauſe, and ſet out from Rome 
for his Army, to make War againſt Mithrida- 


Tes. c 


He flatter'd himſelf, that his Party would al. 
ways be powerful enough to keep the new Conſul 
in awe, he being a Man of no great Eſteem, and 


hated beſides for his haughty and violent Proceed. 4 


ings. But Time convinced him, that in Dome- 
ſtick Strifes and Civil Wars, one ought neither 
to rely too much on his beſt Friends, nor flight 
the leait Enemy. Gnna himſelf indeed had not 


Credit ſufficient to make a new Change in the G0. 


vernment; but he had Friends, Men of greater 
Capacity than himſelf, who made him ſenſible, 
that in order to maintain himſelf againſt Sylla, he 
ought to recal Marius, and oppoſe that great Ge. 
neral, fo famous by his Victories, to Sylla. To 
effect this, it was neceſſary to get the Decree ol 


his Proſcription reverſed. But the cancelling of 


ſo ſolemn a judgment ſeem'd almoſt impoſſible, 
becauſe of the ſtrong Party that Sylla had left in 
Rome. Cinna, to balance their Credit, and to 
make ſure of the greateſt Number of Votes, un 
dertook to gain the Confederates to his Side. 

| We have ſaid above, how artfully the Senate 


had, as it were, baniſh'd them into the Eizht 


loweſt 
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I very near alike, and expoſing daily their Lives to 


youngeſt Tribes ought to be ſuppreſs'd, and the 


ders of the State, to increaſe their Strength, and c. 20. 
make them dreaded by all the Enemies of the Ro- 
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loweſt Tribes, that their Votes might never be of 
any Weight: We have ſeen likewiſe, how Marius 
and Sulpitius, with a contrary View, had. incorpo- 
rated them into the Five and Thirty old Tribes ; 
but that Sylla had again put Things upon the for- 
mer Foot: Cinna reſolved to revive the Law in 
favour of them. To ſucceed therein, he ſent them | 
Word underhand they ſhould come in as great 1 
Numbers as ever they could, and with Swords un- 
der their Gowns, on the firſt Day that the People 
ſhould meet. All this was executed as he deſir d; 
and at the Day of Meeting, the Forum was crowd- 
ed with ſuch a prodigious Number of thoſe Con- 
federates, that it was even difficult for the Inhabi- 
tants of Rome to come near it. Cinna got up him- 
ſelf into the Roſtrum, and in a ſtudied Speech 
repreſented to the Aſſembly, that the Latins and 
Italtans, being the ſame Nation with the Romans, 
ſpeaking the ſame Language, living under Laws 


maintain the Glory and Intereſts of the Common- 
wealth; it was but juſt to form but one Body and 
one State, of all the different Nations in Ttaly. 
That to render that Union compleat, the Eight 


new Citizens placed in the old Tribes, as Chance 


ſhould determine it. That it was the only Way ,, 1 pa. 
to maintain Peace and Union in the different Or- tere. I. 2. 


man Name. ; i 
This Speech of the Conſul was received with Ap. Alex. iſ 
great Applauſes by the Confederates. They loud-1. 2. c. 15. 
ly, and with great Cries, demanded a Poll about 
the paillng that Law. But the ancient Citizens, 
incens'd to ſee a Patrician, and a Conſul too, act 
the Part of a ſeditious Tribune of the People, did 
openly oppoſe the paſſing of the Law. © Tt ought 
to be ſufficient ( ſaid they) for thoſe Strangers 
| O 4 10 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book X. 
« to be Aſſociates of the Roman Name, to partake 
& of its Rights and Privileges, and to ſee them. 
« ſelves now, from Subjects they were formerly, 
« become Citizens of Rome, without pretending 


to thruſt themſelves violently into our own 


« Tribes, to outvote us by their Numbers. 

This Contrariety of Opinion, and of Parties, 
occalioned Diſputes, which ſoon grew up into In- 
vectives and Fends ; when the Confederates, draw- 
ing their Swords, which they had hid under their 
Gowns, tell on the ancient Citizens, and forc'd 
them to fly and quit the Place. Moſt ran to the 
Zenate to complain, and addreſs'd themſelves to 
Odavius, Ci as Colleague in the Conſulate, a 
Friend to Hlla, and openly of his Party. This 


Conſul, who had foreſeen the Deſigns of his Col: 


league, under Pretence of maintaining Peace in A. 


the City, had always a conſiderable Number of 
his Party armed near him. He no ſooner heard 
what had happened in the Forum, but he run thi- 
ther at the Head of Hlla's Party. He marched 
through the People, who opened him a Paſſage, as 
much out of Reſpe& for his Dignity, as Fear of 
the great Number of Armed People that followed 
him. O&avins, without regarding any body, falls 
upon the Latirs, drives them before him, diſſipates 
and puts the Multitude to Flight. The Inhabi- 
tants of Rome take up Arms, attack the Confede- 
rates Ci{pers'd in ſeveral Streets. purſue them cloſe 
Sword 1n Hand, aid at laſt oblige them to leave 


the City. | 


Cima ſeeing himſelf abandoned by them, runs 
all over the Town to rally thoſe of his Party ; 
and he invites the very Slaves to join him, pro- 


miſing Liberty to as many as ſhould take Arms 


in his Behalf. The Firſt Magiſtrate of the Com- 


monweaith, whoſe chief Office was to maintain 


Peace, omits nothing to ſtir up a Sedition. But 
no body was moved by his Threats or Promiſes. 
After 


Book X. in the ROMAN REPUBLICK- | 

After having made impotent and uſeleſs Efforts, he 
was obliged to give way to the oppoſite Party. 
He quitted Rome, and went to join that Crowd of 
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went ſucceflively to all their Towns in great 
Haſte; to Tibur, Prexeſte, Nola; and every where 
animated them to take up Arms, and revenge 
themſelves on the Romans. He was ſeconded by 
EC Mclonins, C. Marius Grutidianus, but chiefly by 
© Ouintus Sertortus, an excellent General, who had 
joined that Party to be revenged of Hlla, for ha- 
ving made him loſe his Election, when he ſtood 
ſer the Tribuneſhip. Theſe Senators, by their 
Intrigues, ſtirred up the Reſentment of the Con- 
federates. The War was reſolved upon in moſt 
Towns; the Flame ſoon became general; and 
Lina, at the Head of this new Party, began to 
faiſe Men and Money. The Senate, informed of 


) 


j 
Koeom, they elected Lucius Merula, a Prieſt of 
Jupiter, and one of the beſt Men in the Com- 
| monwealth. 
|. Ces Fury increaſed upon the hearing of this 
sentence. His Spirit, naturally proud an fiery, 
eonceived none but deſtructive Projects againſt 
bis Enemies. But as he had occaſion for an Army 
to marntain himſelf, he reſolved to gain a Body of 
> [Roman Forces, then encamped near Capua, to his 
Party, 
S due haſtened to that Camp, and before they had 
heard of his Depoſal, he directed himſelf to ſome 
Military Tribunes, wuom he artfully gained and 
brought over to his Intereſt, Thoſe Officers, in 
Con junction with him, called the Army together. 
Ile Soldiers were at firſt ſurprized to ſee the Con- 
Wl appear there without his Lictors, Faſces, and 
ther Tokens of the Conſular Dignity: When 
7 Cina 
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Talians which came there upon his Invitation. He 
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his evil Deſigns, paſled Sentence upon him. He re of 
was declared fallen from his Right of a Citizen; Rome, 
E Ceprived of his Dignity of Conſul; and in his 666. 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book x 
Cinna addreſling himſelf to them: “ You ſee (ſaid 
he) in my Perſon, a ſtrange and unheard - of Pre. 
“ cedent of the Senate's Tyranny, You had 
made me your Conſul ; the People of Rome had 
6“ conferr'd that Dignity on me by their Votes; 
“ and the Senate deprives me of it, without hear. 


„ ing what I can ſay for my ſelf ; and even with. 


App. 
Alex. 
idem. 
bid. c. 2. 


te out having conſulted the People. After ſuch an 
“ Attempt, What can you expect will become of 
your Liberties, your Rights, and your Votes 
“ And it is on Account of thoſe very Votes, 
e whoſe Numbers I had reſolv'd to augment, t» 
maintain your Authority, that I ſuffer theſe In. Þ 
«« juries, Had I been leſs attagh'd to the Interet i 
ce of the People, I had ſtill been at the Head of 
„ the Senate, and you had till ſeen me in your 
“ Tribunal with all the Badges of my Dignity; 
ce whereas I preſent my ſelf now as a Supplicant, 
c and as an unfortunate attainted Man, without 
« Country, without Houſe, without Domeſtick 
“ Gods, forc'd to wander as Chance directs, or t 
e hide my ſelf in a Country where I have a Right 
ce to Command. 

At the ſame Time he tears his Robe, like a Man 
penetrated with the utmoſt Grief : He calls on the 
Gods, Avengers of Injuſtice, and throws himlelt 
on the Ground, ready to run himſelf through with 
his own Sword, and as if he had reſclv'd not to 
outlive his Diſgrace. The Soldiers, mov'd at thi 
fad Spectacle, raife him up, and carry him back 
to the Tribunal. Every one encourages him; they 


* 


appoint him Lictors, and reſtore him the Faſce; 
and the Army, gain'd by its Officers, acknowledge i 


him for their Conſul and General, and take an Cath 
of Fidelity to him. 1 Lo 

Cinna, whom they had hitherto deſpis'd at 
Rome, now became formidable; and the Deſertion df 
that whole Army was taken tor the Beginning of 


2 Civil War, The Two Conſuls Offauins an! 


Merits 
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| Merula, by Order of the Senate, rais'd immediate- 
| Iy new Forces. Some Troops were taken into the 
| Service from thoſe Confederates who had not em- 
| brac'd Cinna's Party; and at the ſame Time they 
| recall'd Cn. Pompeius, Father of Pompey the Great. 
He then commanded a Body upon the Coaſts of 
| the Ionick Sea, and he came to Rome, encamping 
| before the Collatine Gate, to cover the City. But 
the Commonwealth got but little Advantage by 
| him, ſince that General carried himſelf fo artfully 


betwixt both Parties, in Sylla's Abſence, that it 
was never known which Side he favour'd. May 
be, he even ſought to raiſe himſelf upon the Ruin 
of both; which afterwards made him equally odi- 
ous to both Parties. | | 

In the mean Time, Cinna's Party grew daily 
ſtronger, many Senators going to his Camp; and 
News was brought at the ſame Time, that Cazus 
Marius and his Son were upon the Road thither. 
That famous Leader of that Party had till then 
liv'd as an Exile in the little Ifland of Ciycinna, 
upon the Coaſt of Africa, whither he had fied 
with his Son, and ſome Roman Senators, who fol- 


low'd his Fortune, We have ſeen, that Sylla had 


drove him out of Rome; and that after his Flight, 
he had been attainted, and a Price ſet upon his 
Head. Cains Marius, upwards of Seventy Years of 
Age, after Six Confulſhips, which he had exercis'd 
with as much Authority as Glory, faw himſelf re- 
duc'd to that Extremity, as to be forc'd to fly 
from Rome on Foot, without either a Friend or, a 
Servant to accompany him in his Flight. After 
having walk'd ſome way in this deplorable Con- 
dition, he was forc'd, to avoid Sylla's People that 
purſu d him, to throw himſelf into a Moraſs, where 
he lay the whole Night ſunk and buried in the 
Mud up to his Neck. He got out of it in che 
Morning at Break of Day, endeavouring to gain 
the Sea-ſhore, in hopes to meet with ſome VO 

; | | that 
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that ſhould help him to get out of Italy. But be. 
ing known by ſome People of Mintm ne, he was 
ſtopp'd : He was carry d into that Town with z 
Rope about his Neck, all naked and muddy. The 
Magiſtrate, in Obedience to the Decree of the $e. 
nate, ſent to him immediately a publick Slave, x 
Cimbrian by Birth, to put him to Death. | 
Marius ſeeing that Slave enter his Priſon, and 
judging of his Errand by a naked Sword, which he 
held in his Hand, faid to him with a ſtrong Voice, 
Thou Barbarian, Can'ft thou have the Aſſurance to aſ. 
ſaſt vate Caius Marius? The Slave, frighted at the 
Sound of a Name fo terrible to his Country men, 
t rows down his Sword, and flies out of the Pri. 
ſon in a very great Diſorder, and crying out, 1 
was not in his Power to fill Marius. The Magi. 
ſtrates of Minturnæ look'd upon the Diſorder an! 
Fright cf that Slave as an Act of Heaven, which 


watch'd for the Preſervation of that Great Man; 


and, mov'd with pious Sentiments, they ſet him 
free again: Let him go (ſaid they) wandering 
„ where his Stars will guide him, and let him un 


% dergo the Sentence of the Senate any where elle 


but here. We only ſupplicate the Gods to for: 
« give us, if a ſuperior Authority forces us to 
« drive out of our Town the Man, who formerly 
« fav'd all Italy from the Incurſion of Barbarians.” 
Thoſe of Minturnæ did even ſupply him with a 
Veſſel, which at firſt carried him into the Iſland 
of Anaria, where he met with a Senator of his 
own Party, call'd Granius, and ſome more of his 


attainted Friends, who acquainted him, that his 


Son had taken Refuge in the Court of Mandreſtal, 
or, as Plutarch calls him, Hiempſal King of Numi- 


dia; which determin'd Marius to paſs into Africa. 


The ſtormy Weather, or as ſome ſay, want ol 
Water, oblig'd him to put in and go on Shore up- 
on the Coaſt of Sicily ; and there he met with new 
Pangers. Scarce had he ſet his Foot upon the 

. Shore, 
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| Shore, when a Roman Quæſtor, who had the Chief 


Command there, and who by mere Chance was 
| there at that Time, offer'd to ſeize him. They 
came to Blows, and Marius did not eſcape this 
Danger, but with the Loſs of Sixteen of his Men, 


* who made a Stand juſt upon the Shore, whilſt 


| others help'd him to go on Board. After ſome 
Days Sail he arriv'd in Africa, and landed near 
| Carthage. Sextilius commanded in that Province as 
| Prator 3 and as Marius had never diſoblig'd him, 
| he flatter'd himſelf that he would not enquire af- 
ter him, nor diſturb him in his Retirement; but 
that he ſhould find a Refuge where he might re- 
cover himſelf of the great Fatigues of the Sea. 
But ſcarce had he been there a few Days, when he 
© faw a Lictor coming, who ſignify'd to him the 
Order he brought from the Prætor, that he ſhould 
© depart his Government, threatning to proſecute 
bim as an Enemy of the Roman State, if he abode 
there any longer. Marius, pierc'd with Grief, 
and fill'd with Reſentment, that he could not find 
” little Corner where he might be ſafe, aſter 
having ſeen himſelf in a manner Maſter of the 
World, was looking on the Lictor with Diſdain, 
and in a deep Silence, when being preſs'd to re- 
turn him Anſwer : Go and tell your Maſter, ſaid he, 
that you have ſeen Caius Marius bamſh'd his Nate 


| Country, fitting upon the Ruins of Carthage; as if by 


the Compariſon of his own Misfortunes with the 
Fall of the mighty Empire of Carthage, he de- 
ſign'd to remind the Prætor of the Uncertainty of 
the greateſt Fortunes. He went afterwards on 
Board, notwithſtanding the Badneſs of the Wea- 
ther, and Rigor of the Seaſon; and he ſpent Part 
ol the Winter in his Ship, wandring in thoſe Seas, 
waiting for the Return of one of his Servants, 
whom he had ſent to his Son in Numidia, that he 
might get Leave for him to retire likewiſe in the 
Dominions of Mandre ſtal. But he was much ſur- 
| | priz d, 
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priz d, when he ſaw him arrive himſelf, and 
heard that he had luckily eſcaped a Refuge, which 
was ſoon become a Priſon to him. That barba- 
rous Prince had at firſt received him with all the 
Marks of Reſpe& which all Kings uſed to ſhow 
the Romans, and which were due above all to the 

eat Name of Marius, ſo famous all over Numi. 
dia, But having underſtood how Matters went, 
he had reſolv'd to retain the Son as an Hoſtage, 
which Fortune had ſent him, and to make him. 
ſelf a Merit of it with the Party that ſhould pre- 
vail. And though to all outward Appearance, he 
ſtill uſed him with the ſame Reſpect and good 
Manners, young Marius ſoon perceiv'd that he was 
2 Priſoner, and that Mandzefal catis'd him to be 
accompanied every where by a great Number of 
Numidian Nobles, who never loſt Sight of him, 
not ſo much to do him Honour, as to be a Guard 
upon him. Luckily the young Roman had found 
the way to the Heart of one of the King's Wives 
Love, in the Shape of Compaſſion, made that 
Princeſs as it were a Sharer in his Misfortunes 
and notwithſtanding her ſecret Paſſion, ſhe was 
generous enough to procure him the Means of eſca- 
ping. He came to his Father, as we have ſaid; and 
Marius, inform'd what was doing at Rome by a Mel. 
ſenger from Cinna, reſolv'd to haſten to his Army, to 
endeavour to raiſe his Party again, | 

He took Shipping again, and after ſome Days 
ſailing, he landed on the Coaſt of Hetruria, whence 
he {ent to offer his Services to Cinna, in the like 


manner as a private Citizen would have done to 
his Conſul. Cima, hearing this great News, im- 


parted it irfimediately*to Quintus Sertoritis, one of 
his Lieutenants, and aſk'd his Advice. Sextoriu, 
who was a great Commander, but wiſe and mo- 
derate, and who dreaded the rotigh and revefige!ul 
Temper cf Marius, was not cf Opinion 5 + 
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| W ſhould be receiv'd in the Army. He remonſtrated Plur. in 
to Cinna, that he was powerful enough to triumph Sert. 
alone over his Enemies; that no ſooner ſhould 
Marius be at the Head of the Army, but all the 
Authority would of Courſe devolve upon him; 

e that he would roh him of the Honour of all the 

. glorious Succeſſes; and beſides, that he was a Man 

„in whom it was not always ſafe to confide. Cina 
owned all this to be very juſt and ſolid: “ But 

„ © (fays he) which way can I ſend back a Man 

. © © whom I have my felt invited to come to my 
Army, and to join his Reſentments with ours 

4 © againſt our Common Enemies? Since it is you 

4 (replied dertorius) that have call'd him in, there 

„ was no need of this Conſultation ; and nothing 

© © more is left for you to do, after you have join'd 

„ © with him, but to watch his Conduct as narrow- 


d © ly, as you do the Deſigns and Undertakings of 
d © your declar'd Enemies, : 

„ (inna, after this ſecret Conference, wrote to 
t Marins, inviting him anew to come to his Army: 
He ſtiled him Proconſul in his Letter, and he ſent 
him Lictors, and all the other Ornaments of a 
+ Proconſul. Marius came to Cinnas Camp; but he 
1d ſent back the Lictors, and all other Marks of the 


Proconſular Dignity, as not agreeing with his pre- 
ſent Circumſtances. He affected, on the contrary, 
to wear nothing but an old Gown ; his Hair and 
Beard rough; he walk'd flow, and like a Man 
quite oppreſs'd with his Misfortnnes. But through 
e the Diſguiſe of that doleful Countenance, fome- 
to thing ſo flerce was diſcern'd in his Viſage, that 
n- he rather created Terror, than moved Compaſnon. 
of It was no ſooner known at Rome, that Marius was 
1 return'd to Ttaly, with a Deſign to make War, but 
10. more than Five Hundred Citizens went out to 
ul meet and join him, He then travell'd through all 
Lah, viſited every Town, and proclaum'd, that 
be took up Erms with no other Y jew, than to get 

8 | their 
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their Citizens receiv'd into the ancient Tribes, ay; 
into the Body of the Commonwealth. The People 
allur'd with this Expectation, gave him Mone 


and Troops. A great Number of Roman Soldier ö 
who had formerly ſerv'd under him, came and c, 


fer d him their Service. To increaſe his Army 
{till more, he proclaim'd by Sound of Trumpet 


that he would make all ſuch Slaves Freemen, x ; 
ſhould come under his Banner. A great Numbe 
came in thereupon, to whom he caus'd Arms to h: 


diſtributed ; and he choſe the moſt likely amonęſ 
them to make up his Guards. | 
Cima and Marius, thinking themſelves tron; 


enough to beſiege Rome, march'd up to it with. 


out the leaſt Obſtacle. Cima and Carbo, one d 


his Lieutenants, encamp'd on the Banks of ti; 
Tiber, Sertorius above it, and Marius near the Ses. 


ſide. Their Deſign was to prevent the City from 
being ſupply'd with Proviſions. Cu. Pompeius in. 
deed, had à conſiderable Body of Forces, which 
might have made the City eaſy on that Account; 


but the Conduct of that General was ſo equivocal, 


his Meaſures ſo much ſtudied, and his Deſigns fi 
dark, that there was no depending on his Afl:- 
ſtance, He was a little while after kill'd by 4 
Blaſt of Lightning; and it was obſerv'd, that 
they were as well pleas'd at his Death in the City, 


as in the Enemy's Camp. The Conſul Ofavin 


was oblig'd to take his Place. No body doubfel 


of his Integrity, nor his good Intentions ; but he 
was an unexperienc'd Soldier, and ſucceeded a 
great Commander. He was even rather a good 
Citizen, than a Man fit to govern ; ſcrupulouſly 
attach'd to a fearful Obſervation of the Laws, and 
a Stranger to that Maxim, that when the Welfare 
of a Country is at Stake, its Governors ought toi 


place themſelves even above the Laws. He was 


blamed for refuſing the Help that the numberlels 
. : | Slaves 
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| Slaves in Rome proffered him: He ſaid to his Of 

| ficers who preſſed him to arm them for the De- 

| fence of the City, that he would never grant the 

| Prerogative of Citizens to Slaves, when he had 
taken it from Caius Marius; and that it would be plut. in 
a Violation of thoſe very Laws, for the De- Mario. 
| fence of which he had taken up Arms. 


Cinna and Marius, in the mean time, ſtreight- 


ned Rome very much, and the very Army of O&a- 
ius Was in à manner beſieged. It was impoſſible 
to recall Sylla, now- at too great a Diſtance, and 
having his Hands full in the remoteſt Parts of 
Aa, againſt Mithridates. So that the Senate could 
have recourſe only to a Body of Forces com- 
manded by Cæcilius Metellus, Son of him who had been 
ſtiled Numidicus, who was then making War upon 
the Samnites, a courageous People, always Enemies 
of the Roman Name, and who obſtinately ſuſtained 
the Remains of the Confederate War, which we 
mentioned before. 


The Senate, who knew the Ability and Courage 


of that General, ſent him Orders to terminate 
that War upon as honourable Conditions as poſſi- 
ble; to march his Army immediately back to re- 
lieve his Country; and if he could not clap up a 
Peace, even to leave his Troops under the Com- 
mand of his Lieutenants, and to come himſelf to 
alliſt the Conſul in his Camp. Metellns hereupon App. 
| ſends to the Generals of the Enemies to make Pro. Alex. I. 1. 
poſals; but as in the Treaty he always would pre- e 16 
| ſerve the Dignity of the Roman Name, Marius ar- 

fired whilſt the Negotiation was carrying on flow- 

| ly, and offer'd the Samnites ſich advantageous Con: 

| ations, that they declared in his Favour; ſo that 

| Metellus deſpairing of concluding that Peace, left 

lis Forces to his Lieutenants, and went himſelf to 
Odavius's Camp. | a 


The Soldiers of that Conſul, who deſpiſed him Plut. in 


{as much as they valued Metellus, demanded the Mario, 


Vo I. II. 9 latter 
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latter loudly for their General; and openly declz. 
red, that as ſoon as they ſhould have ſo brave a . 
Man at their Head, they ſhould not fear repulſing L 
all the Efforts of their Enemies, and ſaving Rom Þ © 
and the Commonwealth. But Metellus, as modeſt F 
as he was brave, refuſed thoſe ſeditious Applauſy I 
with Indignation ; he upbraided the Soldiers with te 
want of Diſcipline; aud this he did with fo much * 
Severity, that moſt N at his Uſage i © 
went over to Marius, hich ſhows, that in a Þ * 
Civil War, the Heads of Parties can never manage I U 
Soldiers too tenderly, becauſe their own Examyle i 
makes them mutinous; and that commonly they 
do not think themſelves guilty of ferving apaink 
their Country, when they obey Generals, and lit 

into Troops of their own Nation. 
Marius, to make the Diſorder in Rome {til 
greater, proclaimed near the Walls of that City, 
that he would ſet all thoſe Slaves free, who ſhoull 
come to ſerve in his Army; which every Df IF ; 
drew a great Number thither. The common Pe g: 
ple, on the other Hand, who, will have Bread | 
come whence it will, did loudly complain, that 
the Senate, for their own private Intereſt, kept ꝙ 
a War, which endanger'd their Wives and Children . 
\ to ſtarve, Even the greateſt Number of thok 
Senators, who at firſt appeared the moſt zealoꝶ I. © 
did now preſerve but a cold, tho? ſeeming Reſped = 
for the Party. And as it is rare to meet witiſh, 
much Faith in a Civil War, becauſe of the mutual" 
Ties between the Two Parties, nothing elſe wa 
ſeen but Deſerters and ſecret Negociators going 
to and fro between the City and the Camp, to. 
make their private-Agreements. | . 7 
The Senate ſeeing its Party and Authority dailſſh. 
declining, and fearing a general InfſurrectionM.. 
thought it time to come to a Parley, Deputig 
were ſeit to Ca to make him ſome Overtures 1 1 
1 5 id. Peace. Cima, belore he would. hear them, {zl 
1b1d. | im 
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to ask, Whether they had Orders to acknowledge 
him for one of the Conſuls of the Commonwealth; 
or whether they deſigned to treat with him upon the 
Foot of a private Perſon? The Deputies having 
no Inſtructions touch ing ſo nice a Point, returned 
to the City for freſh Orders. The Senate, puzzled 
at (inna's Queſtion, ſcarce knew what Courſe to 
take. It ſeem'd unfeaſible to depoſe ſo honeſt a 
5 Man as Mernla, who had been raiſed to that Dig- 
e nity without ſo much as putting up for it. On 
> Þ the other hand, the People preſs'd by Hunger, 
called loudly for Bread; and it was to be feared, 
ik would let the Enemy into the City. Merula's 
Generoſity help'd the Senate out; of himſelf he 
laid down the Conſulſhip, and by his Demiſſion, 
n the Senate, being free of their laſt Obligation, 
0 ſent new Deputies to Cinna, as to a Conſul of the 
Kenan State. Cinna received them in his Tribu- 
nal with all the Tokens of the firſt Magiſtrate 
Jof the Commonwealth. The Deputies invited 
4 him, in the Name of the Senate, to enter Rome, 
„and into the Functions of his Dignity; and ſti- 
wl dalated no other Condition with him, than that he 
1 ould be pleaſed to ſpare the Blood of his Fellows 
Citizens, and to take an Oath, that he would put 
none of them to Death but according to Law, 
and conformably to the uſual Courſe of Juſtice; 
(Cima refuſed to take that Oath ; but he proteſted, 
that he would never give his Conſent to the 
Death of any Citizen, He even ſent word to the 
[Conſul Ofavins, that he would not do amiſs to 
Fetire ſomewhat from Rome till all was ſettled 
peaceably. Marius was ſtanding next to Cinna's 
Tribunal; he did not ſpeak to the Deputies; but 
1s Silence, a fierce Look, and his Eyes ſparkling 
00) Rage, told them ſufficiently, that that Man, 
F'vars furious in his Revenge, breathed nothing 
put Blood and Slaughter. : 


P 5 Metel- 
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Metellus, ſeeing the Affairs of Rome deſperate 
would not enter the Town. He rather choſe to 
baniſh himfelf from his Country, than to own 
Cinna's Authority; and he retired into Liguria to. 
wards the Sea-Side. Octavius, on the contrary, 
proteſted, that ſince he was Conſul, he would nt 
quit the City: He placed himſelf in his Confulz 
Habit on his Tribunal, furrounded with his LiRors; 

and there he reſolved to expect whatever Fate th: 
Enenues ſhould aſſign him. 
Cima and Marius advanced to the Gates of Rm 
at the Head of their Forces. Ciuna entred fit, 
accompanied with his Guards; but Marius halts! 
at the Gate, and when his Friends intreated him 
to enter, he told them, That ſince he had ben 
baniſhed by a publick Decree, it was neceſſary h: 
thould be recalled by a like one. That crue! and 
ſavage Man, ſtill made a Shew of bearing Reſped 
to the Laws. They were obliged, in Complianc 
with him, to call the People together in the F. 
rum; but ſcarce had two or three of the oldet 
Tribes given therr Votes, when he, 1mpatient to 
ſatisfy his cruel Temper, and thinking the Cere: 
mony too long, threw off the Mask, and fell 
upon the City with a Band of his Guards, mur 
thering ſuch as he had named to them, where - erer i 
they found them. Cains, and Lucius Julius, . 
vans, P. Lentulus, C. Numitorius, M. Bebins Craſſw, 
all Senators of great Note, were murdered in the f 
Streets, and the firſt that were ſacrificed to Marius c 
Reſentment. He cauſed their Heads to be carriei f 
and laid upon the Roflrum. And as if he deſignei 8 
to purſue his Revenge even beyond Death, he v. 
ordered that their mangled Bodies ſhould be left u t! 
ihe Street, to be devoured by Dogs. Of the Tw 
Conſuls, OZavins was killed on his Tribunal, cor p 
trary to Cinna's Promiſe ; and Merula, knowing he tt 
was proſcribed, had his Veins opened, to rob h n. 
Enemy of the cruel Pleaſure of — 2 
| 4 | my 2 
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kind of his Death. But as he was a Prieſt of Fupi- 


ter, and that by the Laws of their Religion, it 
was not lawful for Perſons of that Character to die 
with the Mitre on their Heads, they found after 
his Deceaſe a Writing, expreſſing, that before he 
died, he had had the Precaution to lay down that 
| facred Ornament, that he might not ( {aid he) 
| profane it with his Blood. Marcus Antonius, whoſe 


ſheltering Place had been diſcovered by Marius his 
Guards, was murdered next: He was a noted Se- 


nator, of a Plebeian Family, and who pretended 
to derive his Origin from one Authon, Son of 
Hercules; but his Family was become more illuſtri- 
S ous from this Senator, who had been Conſul and 
| Cenſor, and was reputed the beſt Oratar of his 
Time. 2 

mous for his Victory over the Cimbri, in which he 
| ſhared with that Tyrant Marius, having under- 
ſtood that he was proſcribed, ſhut bimſelf up in a 
'& Room, and there ſtifled himſelf with the Vapour 
ol Charcoal, that he had ordered to be brought 
| thither. Rome ſaw every Day ſome of her wor- 
| thieſt Citizens periſh, whom Marins's Ruffians 
murdered without any Mercy. That Band of fu- 
rious Slaves, whom he had made the laſtruments 
ok his Vengeance, did nothing elſe but murder 
che Heads of Families, plunder their Houſes, ra- 
vilh the Women, and carry off Children. At 
the leaſt Sign of Mains, they ſtabbed ſuch as 
came before him: They had even Orders to k1il all 
| thoſe on the Spot, to whom he did not return their 
Salute; ſo that his very Officers and Friends ne- 
rer came near him but in Fear, and uncertain ot 
their Fate. | | 


tntus Catalus, another Conſular, and fa- 


Amidit ſo much Bloodihed, Marins uſed to com- 


plain that the chief Victim had eſcaped him, and 
that his Vengeance was imperfect, ſince he could 
not extend it to Sylla himſelf: But that General 
| was both too diſtant and too powerful to have any 


F3 thing 
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thing to fear from the Cruelty of his Enemy, 


The Tyrant, to give Vent to his Rage, endes. 
youred to hurt him in what he knew the moſt ſen. 
ſible to him. He cauſed his Wite Metella to he 


ſtrictly enquired after, who was a Daughter df | 


Metellus Numidicus, as likewiſe his Children, to 
put them to Death. It was by a mere lucky Acc. 
ik they eſcaped the Fury of that Monſter. The 


principal Friends of Sylla got them out of Rome, 


and conducted them as far as his Army. 4% 


rius, enraged at their Flight, extended his Ver i 
geance upon the moſt inſenſible and inaninate Þ 


Things. He cauſed his Houſe to be razed, and his 
Goods to be confiſcated; and whilſt $jlla was ad. 
ding large Provinces and Kingdoms to the Roman 
State, he was not aſhamed of having him declare 


- an Enemy of the Commonwealth. The Senate 


who knew how to call any thing Law, and adap 


their Decrees to the Pleaſure of the prevailing Pa. 


ty, made no Difficulty * to declare him guilty, 


They revok'd all the Laws which they had pals! 
during his Conſulſhip ; ready to do the ſame witi 
Marius's Decrees, if the oppoſite Party got upper: 
moſt. Cinra and Marius got themſelves at te 
ſame Time choſen Conſuls for the Year enſuing, 
thereby to ſtrengthen themſelves with the Author: 
ty of that Sovereign Magiſtracy, againſt the R. 
ſentment and the Armies of Sylla, whoſe Retun ] 
into Italy they much dreaded. And indeed he 
Wife, Children, Friends, and all thoſe that wer 
proſcribed, and had fled to his Camp, fſollicited 
and intreated him daily to turn his Arms again 
his private Enemies. and to free his Country d 
thoſe Tyrants, who ſo long had oppreſſed it. Buff 
Hylla, ſuperior to his private ents, though | 
ies of tht 


it more honourable to fight the Enem 


State, than to ruin the Affairs of the Common 
wealth on purpoſe to indulge a precipitate and pri 
vate Revenge and he reſolved to make an End of 
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his Foreign Enemy, before he turn'd againſt his 
Domeſtick Foes.. In the mean time, he wrote a 
long Letter to the Senate, wherein with a lively 
Stile he recited his Services, and the Injuries done 
him, and ended it with Complaints mix'd with 
Threats. You know, Conſcript Fathers, fail App. l. 1. 

« he, all the Labours we have undergone in diffe- “. 8. 


« rent Climates, for the Service of the Common- 


« wealth. As Quæſtor in Numidia, Military Tri- 
„ bune in the Cimbrian War, Proprætor in the 
© Confederate War, and now as Proconſul againſt 
Mithyidates, T have always fought your Battels 
„ with Succeſs. I have vanquiſhed in many En- 
4 gagements, the Generals of that powerful Foe of 


« the Roman Name, I have drove his Garriſons 


cout of all Greece, and hope foon to confige him 
„ to his ancient Domimons of the Kingdom 
of Pontus.“ He added, that for a Reward of his 
-F Services, the Senate, at the Inſtigation of his 


Enemies, had ſet a Price upon his Head; his 
Friends had been put to Death; his Wife and 


Children forced to fly from Rome, to ſave their 


Lives; his Houſe had been pulled down; his 
Eſtate confiſcated; and the Laws abrogated which 
he had enacted during his Conſulſhip. But that he 
hoped ſoon to return to Rome, at the Head of his 
powerful and victorious Army; and that then he 
would have his Revenge, both for his private and 


| publick Injuries. | 


This Letter, and the News daily arriving from 


Sla's Army, that that General deſigned to turn 


his Arms againſt the Two Conſuls, gave them a 


great deal of Uneaſineſs. Marins, loaded with 
| Years, and his Body exhauſted with the Hardſhips 
i ſuſtained in War, feared he {hould be obliged to 
| fake the Field again; and was more averſe to it, 
| when he conſidered that he ſhould meet a powerful 
| Enemy, a great General, always ſucceſsful, yet in 
| the Vigor of his Life; wio was expeditious, dili- 
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gent and unwearied ; and who had drove him 
out of Rome once before. | | 

He called to mind all his paſt Misfortunes, his 
Flight, his Baniſhment, the Dangers he had run 


by Sea and Land; and dreaded being expoſed to 


the fame Hazards again in ſo advanced an Ape, 


Theſe melancholy Thoughts continually beſet 


him, and made him incapable of Sleep. It was to 
Procure that, and to divert thoſe diſmal Thoughts, 
that he abandoned himſelf to exceſſive Drinking. 
He endeavour'd to drown his Cares in Wine, and he 
never thought himſelf eaſy, but when he had loft 
his Reaſon. This new kind of Life, and his great 
Exceſſes, gave him a Pleureſy, of which he died 


on the Seventeenth Day of his Seventh Conſul- 


ſhip. One Hiſtorian ſeems to intimate, that he 
haſten'd his own End; but doth not tell in what 
manner. He only relates, that Marius, one Even. 
ing after Supper walking with ſome of his Friends, Þ 
did for a long while diſcourſe them upon the chief 
Events of his Life; and that after he had related 
all that he had experienced and felt of good ard 
bad Fortune, he added, that he thought it unwiſe 
in a Man of his Years, to truſt any longer to ſo 
unconſtant a Goddeſs. That having ended that 
Diſcourſe, he embraced all about him with a Ten- 
derneſs very uncommon to him; that he went 
thereupon to Bed, where he died a few Days al- 
terwards, | 


Me End of the Tenth Book, 
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8. After the Deceaſe of Marius, C. Marius, his Son, 

he unites firmly with Cinna and Valerius Flaccus. 

t This laſt having been declared Conſul, croſſes over 

a into Aſia, with an Army againſt Mithridates, pre- 

«| tending that the War which Sylla made. upon him, 

. ras without the Approbation of the Senate, Fim- 

i # bria, Lieutenant to Valerius Flaccus, kills his Ge- 

at nexal. Sylla makes Peace with Mithridates, and 

u. marches againſt Fimbria, who, abandoned. by his 

s # Soldiers, runs himſelf through, Sylla, returns into 

ef : Italy, where he finds an Army ſuperior to his own, 

| and commanded by experienc'd Officers, beaded by | 

n I. Corn. Scipio, and C. Junius Norbanus, the Two 

. | 


 Confſuls for that Tear. With Cunning and Money 
0 be debamhes Scipio's Army to his Party; and tri- 
at # wmphs over that of Norbanus by his Valour. Toung 
Marius is choſen Conſul. He challenges Sylla to a 
wn Hattel, and is defeated. He ſhuts himſelf up in 
| Preneſte, where his Antagoniſt beſieges him. Af- 
ter the Ruin of his Party, Preneſte is at laſt oblig d 

to ſurrender to the Victorious Sylla. Marius en- 
deavours to get f by ſubterraneons Faſ/ages, tige- 

ther with a young Samnite, who commandea the 

Troops of his Nation in the Town ;, but having found 

no Iſſue, thoſe Two Generals mutually kill each 

other. Sylla declared perpetual Dictator; vids 
himſelf of his Enemies by cruel Froſcriptions. He 

diveſts himſelf of the Soveretgn Power, and dies a 
private Man. M. Emilius Lepidus, who during 

K Sylla's Life had been attached to the Patrician 
3 | Party, 
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Party, becomes the Head of the Plebeian, after the 
Death of the Dictator. Having bad the Govern: 


ment of Gallia Ciſalpina at the Expiration of 


bis Conſulſhip, he raiſes an Army there, with which 
be comes to encamp cloſe by Rome, where he is ge. 
feated by Catulus, He retreats into Sardinia, and 
dies there, Pompey is ſent to Spain, where after 
| ſome ill Succeſſes againſt Sertorius, he has at laſt the 
Glory of ending that War, by cauſing Perpenna'; 
Head to be cut off. An Army of Slaves, com- 
manded by Spartacus, obtain ſeveral Victories over 
the Roman Legions. They are defeated by Craſſus 
and their General kill d. The Pyrate War ended jy 
Pompey. . 


N E greateſt Number of the Roman Citizen 
1 thought they came to Life the Second Time, 
when they heard Marius was dead, But their Joy 


was of a ſhort Continuance, for they ſoon per. 
ceiv'd that they had only chang'd their Tyrant, 
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Young Marius inherited his Father's Cruelty, as | 


well as his Power; and he celebrated his Funeral 
with the Death of many Senators, who had eſcapd 
the firſt Fury of the Proſcription. This young 
Man enter'd into a cloſe League with Cinna, and 
perſuaded Valerius Flaccus into it, who was a Crea. 
ture cf Marius. They even got him named to 
ſucceed him in the Contular Dignity ; and this 
new Magiſtrate, to gain the Favour of the Multi- 
tude, propos'd a Law which declared Debtors free 


upon paying to their Creditors the Fourth Pan 


of the Principal. They afterwards conſulted 
how they ſhould prevent Sylla's Return; and for 
that End, agreed to ſend an Army into Aſia againſt 
Mithridates, under Pretence, that the War which 
Sylla had made upon him, was diſown'd by the 
Commonwealth; and that the Authority of that 
General, proſcrib'd by a Decree of the Senate, 
was illegal. Cinna made Valerius ſenſible, that it 

W3s 
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was their common Intereſt, that he ſhould take 
that Talk upon him; and he flatter'd him with 
© the Hopes, that Sylia's Soldiers, ſeeing a Conſul in 
© thoſe Parts, would ſoon deſert to his Eagles; or 
at leaſt, that his Army would keep that of Sylla 
in ſome Awe, and retard their March to Italy, if 
he had the Boldneſs to attempt it, while he was ſo 


VV | 
Valerius march'd from Rome with Two Legions. 


He was a Man of a tyrannical and violent Spirit, 


proud of his new Dignity ; cruel in puniſhing the 
private Soldiers, and odious to the Officers, whom 


he treated with too much Scorn : He was incapable 


of Gratitude, becauſe he aſcribed all the Complai- 
ſance that was ſhown him, to the mere Fear of 


his Power and Reſentment. As Cima was not 
much convinc'd of his Abilities, he appointed for 


his Lieutenant a Senator, call'd Fimbria, to altliſt 
him, being as much eſteem'd by the Army tor his 
Valour, as Valerius was hated for his harſh Tem- 
per. Theſe Two Chiets were not long together 
before they fell out. The Lieutenant, ſenſible of 


the want of Abilities in his General, did not ſuf- 


ficiently reſpect his Dignity ; and the Conſul, no 
ways regarding the Merit of an Officer of ſo great 
Diſtinction as Fimbria, was for turning Military 
Subordinat ion into fla viſn Obedience. The Tran- 
lition from this to Broils and Animoſities was eaſy; 
and ſcarce were they arriv'd in Aſ.ia, but their Miſ- 
underſtanding was open, and ſhow'd it felf on oc- 
caſion of fame Quarters winch the Quæſtor of the 
Army and Fimbria contended for. The Conſul 
joyfully laid hold of this Opportunzty to mortify 
his Lieutenant, and gave it for the Quæſtor. Fim- 
bria, enrag'd at this Preference, threaten'd him 
B to quit the Service. Valerius, to ſhow 

im that he could do without him, gave his Poſt 
that Inſtant to another. This Second Affront 
made Fimbria quite mad. The Soldiers : Be 
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lov'd him, refented the Injury that was done him, 
the whole Army roſe up in a tumultuous manner. 
Valerius, inſtead of uſing his Authority, and by 
his Preſence endeavouring to bring them to their 


Duty, fled in a cowardly manner ; and that Ge. 


neral deſerting his own Army, threw himſelf into 


a neighbouring Town, and hid himſelf at the Bot. 


tom of a Well. Fimbria, hurried away by his 
Paſſion, purſues him, enters the Place, got him 
out of the Well, and with his own Hands kills hi 
Conſul, and his General. To fortify himſelf 2. 
gainſt Cinna's Reſentment, he caus'd the whole Ar. 
my to take an Oath to him, knowing that he 
ſhonld at any Time get himſelf declar'd Guiltlek, 


as long as he ſhould be at the Head of his Legi. 


ons; and that the bare Apprehenſion of his going 


over to Hylla's Party, would make them connive at 


his Crime. | 

As he was a Man of Courage, and a great Ge. 
nera!, he obtain'd conſiderable Advantages over 
Mithridates and his Lieutenants. He follow' 
cloſe upon that Prince himſelf, whom, after a 
Defeat, he forc'd to abandon Pergamus, a City of 
Troas, and to retreat to Pitaue, a {trong Place, 
where he could receive Supplies by Sea. Fimbria 
nevertheleſs beſteg'd him there; but having no 


Fleet to ſhut up the Harbour, he wrote to Lucullus 


who commanded that of Sylla, to fail up to it, and 


to contribute, notwithſtanding the Difference of Par- 


ties, to the taking of the greateſt Enemy of the 
Roman State. Mithridates had been infallibly un- 


done, if this Lieutenant of Sylla would have acted 


in Conjunction with Fimbria. But for all the 
Honour he would have gain'd by the taking of fo 
great a Monarch, he did not think fit to undertake 
any Thing without the Knowledge of his General. 
Perhaps too he made a Scruple to have the leaſt 
Correſpondence with a Man who had ſo lately 


murder'd his Conſul, So that Mithridates not be- 
1g 
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F ing obſtructed on the Sea - ſide, got out of the Place, 
and continued the War with various Succeſſes a- 


gainſt Fimbria and Sylla too, though he had alrca- 


[ dy enter'd upon a Sort of a Treaty with the 
latter. | 1 


HShlla had in leſs than Three Years re- taken 
all the Towns of Greece ; defeated Taxiles, Ar- 
chelans; and Doriles, Generals of Mithridates, who 
commanded in Beotza an Army of above a Hun- 


þ dred Thouſand Men, in Two General Battels 
F near Cheronea and Orchomene, And he vanquiſh'd 


thoſe formidable Armies with no more than Fif. 
teen Thouſand Men, and at a Time when he 
could hope for no Supplies from Rome, where the 
Party of Marius reign d. But as a proſperous War 
never fails of ſupplying the Victor with Neceſſa- 
ries, his Victories had brought into his Camp 


Plenty of every Thing that was good and va- 


luable. His Army 1ncreas'd, Men came from all 
Parts to fight under his Banners, and Aſa was an 
inexhauſtible Treaſury to him. Sylla, with thoſe 
Supplies, and at the Head of a Vidcorious Army, 
might have carried his Conqueſts a great way, if 

his Uneaſineſs about the Tranſactions at Rome, and 
the Deſire of raiſing his Party again, had not 
outweigh'd in his Mind the Advantages which he 
might reaſonably promiſe himſelf from the Con- 
tinuation of this War. He had firmly refolv'd 
however not to quit Aſia, before he had forc'd his 
Enemy, either by Arms, or a Treaty, into the 


Bounds of his ancient Dominions. Whilſt he was 


thus deliberating with himſelf, Mithridates, who 
on his Side was not leſs violently diſturb'd in 
Mind, and who fear'd that ſo great a General, and 
ſo fortunate in all his Undertakings, ſhould drive 
him quite out of Afia, ſent private Orders to Ar- 
chelaus, one of his Generals, to endeavour to clap 
up a Peace upon any Terms, 2 
Ar che- 
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2221 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book Xl. 
Plut.in Archelaus made ſome Overtures to Sy/la, by 
Sylla. Means of a Merchant, who, on Account of Trade, 
had free Acceſs to both the Camps. A Negotia: 
tion was ſet on Foot inſenſibly, and the Two Ge- 
nerals, after ſome Preliminaries ſettled, met in a 
Place they had agreed upon. Archelans, not igno- 
rant how much it imported Sylla to be at Liberty 


to go for Italy, propos d him to unite his Intereſts 


with thoſe of Mithridates ; and that his Maſter 
would ſupply him with Money, Troops, and Ship- 
ping, to make War upon Cinna and Marius. 

_ $ylla, without ſeeming to reſent ſuch Propoſals, 
did on his Side adviſe him to withdraw himſelf 
from the Slavery he liv'd in under an imperious 
and cruel Prince. He propos'd he ſhould take up. 
on him the Title of King in his Government, and 
offer d to procure him the Name and Advantages 
of an Ally, and a Friend of the Romans, if he 


would deliver into his Hands Mithridates's Fleet, | | 


which he commanded. Archelans rejected this 
Propoſal with Scorn, and gave the Roman General 
to underſtand; that he took it very ill of him tg 
think him capable of ſuch a treacherons Action, 


When Sylla taking upon him that Air of Greatneſs 


plut. in and Dignity, fo natural to the Remans ; © If be. 
Sylla, © ing but a Slave, (faid he) or at moſt but an 
App: in © Officer of a Barbarian King, you think it a 


bello con- « baſe Action to quit the Service of your Maſter: 


tra My- 


21690 & linquifhtng the Intereſt of the Commonwealth 


ce to fuch a Roman as Sylla 2 Do you take Things 
« to be upon the Level betwixt us? Have you 
« forgot my Victories? Have you forgot, that 
« you are the fame Archelaus, whom have de- 
« feated in Two Battels; and whom. after the 
« laſt, I forc'd to go hide himſelf in the Moraſſes 
*© of Orchomene ? 5 5 
Archelaits, conf ünded with ſo haughty an An» 
ſwer, was no longer the fame during all that Ne- 


gotialmk 


e 
f. 


« How durſt you be fo bold as to propoſe the re-. 
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gotiation: Sylla got the better of him, and like 
one animated by Victory, dictated the Terms of | 
the Treaty. He told him, that if Mithridates | 
would have Peace, that Prince muſt quit Aa 
Minor and Paphlagoma ; reſtore Bythinia to Nzco- 
| medes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes z pay the 
| Romans Two Thouſand Talents for the Charges of 
de War, and deliver Seventy Gallies into their 
Hands. Upon theſe Conditions, Sylla oblig'd him- 
r ſelf, on his Side, to get Mithridates confirm'd by 
the Senate in the Poſſeſſion of all his other Domi- 
| nions, and declar'd a Friend and Ally of the Ro- | 
nan People. The Treaty being concluded on theſe | 
Terms, an Account of thei Articles was ſent to 
| Mithridates, That Prince return'd it immediately 
back to Sylla by his Ambaſſadors, who told him, 
| That their Maſter would willingly ſign it, but 
that he could not part either with Paphlagoma, nor 
| his Gallies. Sylla anſwer'd them ſternly; You pjut. in 
s fy, that Mithridates will retain Paphlagoma, and Syllas 
| refuſes to ſurrender the Gallies to me ; to me, who 
have Reaſon to expect he ſhould throw himſelf at 
wy Feet, to thank me for not cutting off the 
Hand, with which he has murder'd ſo many Ro- 
man Citizens. But he may perhaps ſpeak in ano- 
ther Tone, if can but meet with him. The Am- 
| baſſadors confounded, anſwer'd not a ſingle . 
But Archelaus taking him by the Hand, intreated 
him to moderate his Anger. He only deſir'd 
Time of him to go to the King his Maſter, and 
aſſur d him, that he would bring the Ratification 
of the Treaty with him, or kill himſelf in his 
Preſence. 
A,chelaus, having obtain'd Sylla's Word for ſu- 
ßperſeding Hoſtilities, made great Haſte ; and be- 
ing come before Mithridates, he ſo lively deſcrib'd 
| the Strength of the Enemy, and the Dangers he 
expos'd himſelf to, by continuing the War againſt 
o great a General, that his Maſter, though as in- 
I ] 12 | veterate 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XI 


veterate as ever againſt the Romans, was fog 
made ſenſible, that it was his Intereſt to ſuſpen 


at leaſt for a while, the Execution of his vaſt De. 
Hens ; to wait till ſome favourable Incident freed 
him of Hlla, and put him into a Condition to g. 
ſume the War with a better Proſpect of Succeſ 


With that Intent he ſent Archelaus back again to 


Sylla, to aſſure him, that he was coming himſel ; 


with the Ratification of the whole Treaty ; an 
only wiſh'd to have an Opportunity to diſcourſe 
him before he return'd to Italy. Mithridates want: 
ed this Interview, becauſe his Peace with Sj 


did not free him of the War which Fimbria cat. 


ried on againſt him; and he wanted to conſul 
with him, in what manner he ſhould deal with 
this Adventurer, who did not acknowledge Syll; 
Authority. . 

Sylla having agreed to this Interview, they met 


at Dardanum, a Town of Troas. Mithridates ap. f 
proaching the Roman General, held out his Hand 
to him, as a Token of his Friendſhip. Hylla, be. 


fore he made any Return to his Civility, all 
him, Whether he accepted of the Peace upon the 
fame Condition that Archelaus had agreed to! 
Mithridates, aſtoniſh'd at the Pride and Havghti- 
neſs of the Roman General, after having” ſaid 
ſome Things to juſtify the War he had begun, de. 
clared, that he ratify d the Treaty in all its Parts 


Hereupon Sylla embraced him, and preſented Avio. 
barſanes and Nicomedes to him, whoſe Reſtoration Þ 


he had ſtipulated in the Treaty. He aſſured him 


at the ſame Time, that he would ſoon put Fin: 
bria out of a Condition to give him any further 
Vneaſineſs. They afterwards parted, having gi 
ven each other ſome external Marks of Eſteem 
and Friendſhip, Things ſo inſincere among the 
Great, and chiefly between Enemies newly re- 
cConcil'd. | I 


f How: 


Book XI. in the ROMAN REPUBLICK. 


How advantageous ſoever this Treaty was to the 


* Romans, and chiefly to Sylla, yet did his Forces 
murmur greatly againſt it. The Soldiers, who 
© had not the ſame Reaſons, as their General, to re- 
turn to Italy, complained that he did not finiſh 
© overcoming an Enemy, who was no longer in a 
Condition to reſiſt him. 


Hlla, to juſtify his Conduct, made them ſenſi- 


ble, that if he had rejected the Propoſals of Peace, 
| Mithridates, upon his Refuſal, would not have fail'd 
to agree with Fimbria; and that if thoſe Two 
Enemies had joined their Forces, they would have 
© obliged him, either to abandon his Conqueſts, or 
to venture a Battel againſt Troops much ſuperior 
in Number, and commanded by Two Great Ge- 
| nerals, who might in one ſingle Day, have wreſt- 
ed from him the Fruits of all his Victories. 


Hlla then marched ſtrait againſt Fimbria, and 


uarked out his Camp very near his. He then im- 
E mediately ſent him a Summons, to ſurrender up 
co him, as Proconſul, the Command of an Army, 
which he had obtained by the blackeſt of Crimes, 

without the Conſent either of the Senate, or the 
) & Roman People. Fimbria {ent him word, That his 
Authority was equally illegal, and that every ho- 
dy was acquainted with the Decrees made againſt 
him at Rome. Then the Two Generals applied 
{themſelves to the fortify ing of their Camps: But 


i- Jas the Soldiers of both Parties were of the ſame 


Nation, and moſt of the ſame City, inſtead of 
charging each other when they met in Foraging, 
they ſaluted one another courteoully, Some came 
Leven ſecretly from Fimbria's Camp, unknown to 
their Officers, into that of Sylla, to ſee their 
Friends and Kindred. Theſe Clandeſtine Viſita 
occaſioned at laſt Fimbria's Ruin. Sylla's Soldiers, 
inſtructed by their General, won thoſe of Fimbria 
by under-hand Preſents. Theſe, being returned, 
er rupted others: Many taking Advantage of the 
Vo I. H. 2 : Night, 


225 
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Night, got ſafe out of their own Camp to that of 
the Enemy. The Deſertion became almoſt gene. 
Tal: The Traitors fearing no longer either Re. 
proach or Puniſhment, carried off their Colours, 
and by whole, Companies deſerted to Sylla. Fin. 
bria finding himſelf betray'd, and abandoned by 
the greateſt Part of his Army, ſent to demand an 
Interview with Sylla. But that General, inveſte( 
with the Proconſular Dignity, not thinking it be. 
came him to put himſelf upon the Level with an 
Adventurer, only ſent one of his Officers to him, 
called Rutilius. Fimbria at firſt complained bitter. 
ly, that Syl/a ſhould refuſe that to one of his Fel. 
low-Citizens, which he had granted to a Barbarian 
King: And after having ſaid ſome Things to ji. 
ſtify himſelf concerning the Murder of the Conſi 
Valerius, he aſked Rutilius, what Favour he might 
expect at Sylla's Hands? The Officer anſwerel 
him, that Sylla, as Proconſul, demanded him t 
depart forthwith out of a Province, of which the 
Government belong'd to him. He added, with: 
Coldneſs mixed with Diſdain, That he ſhould have Þ 
Leave to go to the Sea-Jide to imbark ſomewher. ] 
Fimbria judging from fo harſh an Anſwer, that 
his Death was reſolved upon, anſwered him reſo 
lutely, That knew a ſhorter Way; and imme 
diately returning to Fergamus, and entring into tie 
Temple of Eſculapius, he run himſelf throus 
wit? his own Sword. But the Wound not provi 
mortal, he ordered one of his Slaves to diſpata 
him, who immediately killed himſelf upon h 
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Maſter's Body. The Remainder of his Forces lit 
ed in Syla's Army; and that General leaving thn 
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mand of the Troops to Murena, began to maraſp 
his Army towards Ttaly. | 
Tear of As ſoon as the Two Conſuls, Cinna and Cari 
Rome, heard of his Coming, they ordered young Mai 
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670 and other Heads of their Party, to raiſe Force 
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Book XI. 
and recruit the Legions; they required the Aſſi- 


- mediately 


in the ROMAN RepuBLics. 


ſtance of the Samnites, and formed different Armies 
to oppoſe their common Enemy. Cinna was re- 
ſolved to meet him before he enter'd Itah, and to 
carry the Seat of the War into Dalmatia; He im- 
cauſed ſome Forces to be tranſported 
thither ; but the reſt of his Army refuſing to go 
on Board, it occaſioned a Mutiny in his Camp. 
During the Tumult, a Soldier, who was one of 


the chief Ringleaders, whom he would have put 


under an Arreſt, run him through with his Sword, 


and killed him, Carbo ſeeing himſelf deprived of 


his Colleague, under various Pretences prevented 
the Election of another Conſul in Cinna's Room, 
that he might be ſole Maſter of the Adminiſtra- 


tion. He continued ſole Conſul till the End of 


that Year, when Lucius Scipio and Norbanus ſuc- 


ceeded him. 


In the mean Time, Sylla continued his March; 


| and after many and long Fatigues, and different 


Imbarkations, he arrived at Durazzo, others ſay 


at Patras, where he found the Fleet that was to 
- tranſport his Forces to Italy: But before he let 
them imbark, he called them all together. 

having extolled the Valour and good Behaviour 
| Which every Soldier and Officer had ſhowed during 
the whole Courſe of the Afatick War; he gave them 
by ſome Innuendo's to underſtand, that he was 
ſomewhat ſuſpicious, they would be apt to diſ- 
perſe as ſoon as they ſhould find themſelves on 
their Native Shore. 
ſee him fear any Thing from them that was dero- 
- gatory to the Love they bore their General, took 
a new Oath, promiſing to follow his Enſigns as 
long as the Civil War ſhould laſt. They even aſ⸗ 
| tired him, they would never violate the Military 
| Diſcipline ; and each offered to depoſit in his 
> Hands, all the Gold and Silver they had gained 


Aiter 


But his Soldiers, moved to 


Q 2 In 


2205 a The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XI. 
in the War againſt Mithridates, as a Pledge of their 
Faith. | | op | 

Hla refuſed their Offer; he returned them 
Thanks, and gave them Hopes that they ſhould be 
nobly rewarded. He landed ſoon afterwards at 
*Brindes. Brunduſium, without meeting with any Obſta- 

cle from the Enemy. There the Army ſtay'd 
a-while, to recover themſelves of the Fatigues of 
the Sea, and then began their March in Search of 
the Enemy. | OO 

"Fu le Metellus Pius, who under the Conſulate of O&a- 

Bell. Civ. vins, had retired into Liguria, during the Tyranny 
1. 1. c. 19. of old Marius, join'd Sylla's Army with a hand- 
. ſome Body of Troops, which he eaſily raiſed by 
= means of the general Eſteem he had acquired 
among the Soldiers. He commanded them, as a 
| Proconſul, according to the Uſe of thoſe Days, 
4 which left that Title to all that had not been in 
| Rome, from the Time of their being inveſted with 

that Dignity. Ou 
Sylla, who bore no ſuperior Title, received him 
_ as his Colleague, though, on Acccunt of the Su- 
periority of his Forces, and the Glories of his 
V ictories, he ſtill retained the chief Command. 
Marcus Craſſus, of the Licinmian Family, profcrib'd 
by Marius and Cima, had joined him before. As 
ſoon as Sylla enter'd Italy, he gave him a Com- 
mithon to go into the Country of the Mar, to 
make new Levies there. But as he could not get 
thither without paſſing through ſeveral Places, 
where Parts of the Enemy's Army were quartered, 
he deſired a Guard thither. But that General, who 
was willing to accuſtom his Officers to bold Enter 
Plur, in Prizes, anſwer'd him ſhort: I give you for Guards 
M. Craſſo. 50 Father, your Brother, your Kindred and Friends, 
who have been murdered by our Tyrants, and whoſs 
Death I come to revenge. Craſſus, moved at this 
Reproach, departed immediately, got fate 
through ſeveral Bodies of the Enemies Forces 
1 | ral 
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Hlla, and ſhared with him all the Dangers, as 
well as the Glory of this War, But of all the 


Succours, which came to him from ſeveral Parts of 
Italy, Sylla was pleaſed with none ſo much, as thoſe 


that Cn, Pompeius, aiterwards Sirnam'd the Great, 


29 
rais'd a great Number of Troops by his Credit, 5 he 
and that of his Friends; came back with them to 


brought to him. He was not yet Three and yel, Par. 
Twenty Years Old; yet without any publick Cha- I. 2. c. 18. 


racer did he raiſe an Army in the Picemm * 


*The 
Mark of 


where his Father had a great many Clients and ee 


Friends; and he made almoſt all the Towns of 


that Diſtri& declare for Sylla. His Army con- plut. in 
ſifted of Three Legions : Brutus, one of the Heads Pomp. 


of the contrary Party, oppos'd his Paſſage : The 
Two Armies engaged, Brutus his Horſe, moſt of 
them Ganls, charged firſt. Pompey ſet his Cavalry 
againſt them ; and advancing himſelf at the 
Head of a Squadron, kill'd the Commander of the 


Gault with his Javelin. He then fell on, Sword 


in Hand, upon thoſe Squadrans terrified at the 
Fall of their Chief. That Cavalry being puſhed 
vigorouſly, - was drove back upon their own Foot, 
who thereby were broke : Brutus, with all his En- 
deavours, could not get 'em to rally again; and 
Pompey, after having cut Part of them down, and 
diſperſed the reſt, opened himſelf a Paſſage, and 
at length joined Ha, in ſpite of Two other Bodies 
that endeavoured to prevent him. 


That General, ſeeing this young Roman arrive 
at the Head of his Victorious Army, alighted off 
his Horſe, to do him the more Honour, and em- 


braced him tenderly. All were aſtoniſhed, that 


Sa, the proudeſt among the Romans, ſhould give 


a Youth, who had yet no Seat in the Senate, the 
Title of Þnperator, an Honour uſually beſtowed 
in thoſe Days, on none but ſuch Generals of the 


Commonwealth, as had obtained ſome conſiderable 
| Victory, But Hlla, wit 


hout heeding the Laws 


(9 and 
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and Cuſtoms of Military Diſcipline, thought, that 


"LE? * * 

er — 

28 — Ed 
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in the Circumſtances he was then in, it was buying 

a Man of that Credit very cheap, ſince it coſt 
him only an empty Title of Honour : And in- 
deed he had never been in more Want of Afi. 


ſtance. He had not brought back with him from 
Aſa above Thirty Thouſand Men ; and his Ene- 
*200,000 mies had * Four Hundred and Fifty Enſigns of 
Aen. Foot in ſeveral Bodies, beſides their Cavalry; and 
thoſe commanded by Fifteen General Officers, at 
whoſe Head were L. Cornelius Scipio, and C. Junius 
Norbanus, who as Conſuls for that Year, had the 
chief Authority. ; 
Year of Theſe Armies even increaſed Daily, through the 
Rome, Fear People were in of Sylla's Refentment, No 
670. body doubted but he would take a ſevere Re- 
venge, and {Hed a vaſt deal of Blood, if he cou'l 
maſter Rome. And although there were ſtill Two 
Parties in the City, that of the Senate, and that 
of the People ; a Fear of the Enemy without, and 
their common Intereſt, which is the ſureſt Bond 
of Union, made them all agree againſt a Powe 
they dreaded; except the Friends and Adherents 
of Hlla, who to avoid the Cruelty of young Ma- 
rius, ſought an Aſylum in the Camp of his Ad- 
verſary. 
Sylla, as well vers'd in Intrigues and ſecret Ne- 
gotiations, as in Military Affairs, ſeeing himſelf 
ſurrounded with ſo many different Armies, joined 
Craft to his Valour. I. Scipio, one of the Con. 
ſuls, was incamped very near him: He ſent to 
him, to make him ſome Overtures; and in order 
to perſuade him to an Agreement, his Deputies 
repreſented artfully to him, That Hlla was very 
much grieved at the Calamities to which the Com- 
monwealth muſt be expoſed by a Civil War, which 
ever Party prevailed; and that he only defired, m | 
order to enable him to lay down his Arms with 
Honour, that his Eſtates, and the Title only he 
2 | „ the 
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the Dignities which had been unjuſtly taken from 
kim, ſhould be reſtored to him. 


Book XI. in the ROMAN REPUBLICK. 


Scipio, who was ſincerely diſpoſed to Peace; 


miſ-led by ſuch plauſible Propoſals, feemed fatiſ- 
© fied with them, and only deſixed Time enough to 
communicate them to his Colleague Noyhauus, 
” who commanded another Army. Daring thar In- 
© terval, there was a Truce betwixt the Two Camps. 

| Syila's Soldiers, by Favour of this Truce, infinua- 


ted themſelves into Scipio's Camp, under Pretence 
of viſiting their Friends; and with Bribes brought 
over many to their Party. Sylla had before taught 


his Soldiers that Trick, as we have ſeen above in 


Fimbria's Affair: M hich made Carbo fay of Hylla, 


That in him he had to encounter both a Fox and 


a Lion ; but that the Lion gave him much leſs 
Trouble than the Fox. 

Hlla being now ſure of a great Number of Hei- 

os Soldiers, preſented himſelf before his Camp 
at the Head of Twenty COPS The Soldiers 
upon Guard, inſtead ot charging 1 Bl. 1 him, 
and called him their General, a him at 
the ſame Time into the Camp. He made him- 
ſelf Maſter of the whole, without drawing a 
Sword: And all this was fo ſucldenly executed, 
that Scipio knew nothing of it, till he was ar- 
reſted in his own Tent by $ylla's Soldiers, who 
carried him and his Son to their General. Sylla Ap. Ale 
would not ſuffer that any Harm ſhould be done to de bell. 
them, He, on the contrary, uſed all his Ended- ein. I. x. 
yours to gain the Conſul, and perſuade him to Plut. 10 
declare for him; but finding him unſhaken, he ge- Sylla. 


bveroully ſet him again at Liberty, giving him 


Leave to go where he ſhowld think fit on Condi- 
tion that he ſhould not again take upon him the 
Command cf any Forces againſt him. 

This Stratagem having had ſo good Succeſs, he 
fancied he might. deal as well with Norbanus, the 


| bther Conſul. He ſent De puties to him to' de- 


I 4 . mans 


1 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XI. 
mand a Conference: Rat Norbanus, grown wiſeb 
the Miſcarriage of his Colleague, detain'd thoſe 
Deputies, and marched his Army that Moment to 
Sylla's Camp, with a Deſign to fall upon him unex. 
pectedly. Sylla had not Time ſufficient upon the 
Approach by, the Enemy, to range his Men in 
Order of Battel. Yet his Soldiers no ways daunt. 
ed, though they had ſcarce any Thing to dired 
them but their own Courage, fought with fo much 
Reſolution, that Norbanus, after having loſt more 
than Seven Thouſand of his Men, was forc'd to 

F make a haſty Retreat, very little different from 

_— Im. Flight. He threw himſelf into Capua with the 

Epp. Ibid. Remains of his Army, with an Intent to defend 

| that Place, if Sylla undertook to beſiege it. 

The Remainder of the Campaign was on both 
Sides employ'd in ſecret Negotiations. Each Par- 
ty endeavour'd to gain the Allies of the other, 
Hlla, a great Maſter in that Art, ſent conſiderable 
Sums to the Countries at the very Foot of the 
Alps, in order to gain the Ciſalpine Gauls; and his 
Agents brought him thence a powerful Supply. 
His Enemies, on the other Hand, ſent Sertorms 
to Spain, who by his Valour made himſelf Maſter 
of part of thoſe large Provinces, which afterwards 
were a Refuge and Retreat to thoſe of that Par. 
ty. Young Marius at the ſame Time determin'd 
the Samnites to declare in his Favour. Thoſe Peo- 
ple rais'd Forty Thouſand Men, and gave the 
Command of them to Pontius Ieleſinus, the ableſt 
Warrior in their Nation, and who had acquird 
much Honour in the Confederate War. So pow- 
erful a Succour was leſs occaſion*d by their Attach- 
ment to Marius his Party, than a Conſequence of I 
their ancient Jealouſy of the Power of the Com- II. 
monwealth : Being too weak to encounter the uni- 
ted Strength of Rome, they did not declare for 

one Party, but with a View of undoing both the 

more eaſily ; or at leaſt to weaken a neigh 
: bouring 


Book XI. in the Rowan RePuBLIcs: 


4 bouring State, that was become too powerful and 
ie : terrible. OO, 


to They ſoon after proceeded to the Election of new 
. Conſuls at Rome. Fapirius Carbo was choſe for the 
he Third Time; and young Marius, the Nephew, o- 671. 


thers ſay the adopted Son of the great Marius, was 
appointed his Colleague, though he was not yet Six 


tand Twenty Years of Age. They thought it ad- 
h viſable to raiſe him to that Dignity, notwithſtand- 
re ing it was againſt Law and Cuſtom, that they 
o might have at the Head of a Party a Perſon, 
3 Þ whoſe Name was held in great Repute, and the 


Memory of whoſe Father might keep the People 
attach'd to their Intereſt. The Armies took the 
Field as ſoon as the Seaſon would permit in the 
n Spring. Marius, at the Head of Eighty Five Co- 
- © horts, offer d Battel to Sylla. That General, who 
. had a ſecret Intelligence in the Enemies Camp, 
e accepted the Challenge. Both Armies fought with 
great Bravery. The Soldiers were of each Side 
Ereſolv'd to vanquiſh, or to die; and Fortune had 
not yet declared for either, when ſome Squadrons 
of Marins's Army, and Five Cohorts of his Left 
Wing, that had been bribed with Sylla's Money, 
s Fcausd a Confuſion by their unſeaſonable Flight, 
as they had agreed with Sylla to do, Their Exam- 
ple drew many others after them; a general Ter- 
ror ſtruck the reſt of the Army, and it was at laſt 
more a Rout than a Battel. Several Cohorts were 
cut to Pieces. The great Name of Caius Marius, 
the Father, did no ways leſſen the Glory of the 
don. That young Man ſhow'd in Battel all the 
Abilities of an old experienc'd General, and the 
undaunted Courage of a young Officer. He ral- 
lied his Forces ſeveral Times, led them on again, 
and retir'd one of the laſt from the Field of Bat- 
tel. At length perceiving that his whole Army 
was either cut to pieces, or. diſpers'd, he threw 
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lecla red for his Party. This 


uimſelf into Preneſie, a ſtrong Place, which had App. ibid. 
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been guilty of; eſpecially ſince he had yet ſevera] 
Armies that kept the Field, and were at his Com. 
mand, Sylla, who fiatter'd himſelf he ſhould put 
an End to the War, by taking the Genera], 
inſtantly inveſted Preneſte: He causd Ling 
ſtrengthen d with Redoubts, to be thrown up; 
and the Circumvallation being perfected, he leſt 
the Care of the Blockade to Lucretius Ofella, one 
of his Lieutenants, whom he had gain'd over fron 
Marius his Party by his Management. Hlla poſt. 
ed ſome Troops at all the Defilecs, through which 
Succours might be thrown into the Place ; and 


Incamp'd in ſich a manner, that he cover dd at the 


ſame Time thoſe advanc'd Troops, and the Block. 
ade: He afterwards march'd with a Detachment 
towards Rome, The Favourers of Marius, friglt. 
en'd at his Defeat, had fled the City. Sylla en. 
ter d without any Oppoſition, The Inhabitants, 
famiſh'd and oppreſs'd. with all the Calatnities 
that attend a Civil War, open'd him the Gates, 


Hlla, having made himſelf Maſter of the Place, 
call'd the People together, complain'd of ther | 


having ſuffer'd themſelves to be miſled by the Ma- 
lice of his Enemies ; and after having expos'd to 
Sale the Goods of Marins's Followers, he return 
to his Army, to try by the taking of that Cap 
tain, to put an End to the Civil War. Mars, 
in Deſpair for having ſhut himſelf up in Preneſls 


and deliver'd himſelf, as it were, into the Hands| 
of his Adverſary, attributed the Cauſe of all hs 
Misfortunes to a fecret Correſpondence which Sjil 
had kept up among his Adherents. He ſent al 
Order to Brntns, Prætor of Reme, to make away 
with ſuch as he ſuſpected; and the Prætor, in Obe: 
cence to that cruel Proſeription, cans'd L. Don 
tins, Mutius Scævola, the High-Prieſt, and aug 
excellent Lawyer, and P. Anti ſtius, to be ſtabbdg 
as they came ont of the Senate; People were 


a fron fi id 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book Xt 
This was the greateſt Overſight he could have 


Book XI. in the Roman ReeuBLick. 
aſtoniſh'd to find C. Carbo, Brother to the Conſul, 


included in this Proſcription. It is probable, that App. 
order'd, nor Brutus dar'd Alex. 
to have executed that Command, without the | 7+ 
Knowledge and Conſent of the Conſul himſelf , 
at leaſt he ſhow'd not the leaſt Reſentment at it. 
so true it is, that in the Heat of Civil Wars, the 
Ties form'd by Nature her ſelf, are too weak to 
unite thoſe whom Ambition or Intereſt has di- 
vided. 
And indeed the Murder of Carbo, thoughy by or- 
der of Marius, and, as it were, in the very Pre- 
ſence of his Brother, did not hinder that Conſul 
from employing all his Induſtry to raiſe the Block- 
ade of Preneſte. It was now become the grand 
Affair of this War. Carbo, having reſolvd to 
throw Succours into the Place, fought a whole 
Day againſt Sylla's Army, without ſucceeding in 
his Attempt. Whilſt they were engaged, Mar- 
cin, another General of Marius's Party, at the 
Head of Eight Legions, attempted to force the 
Þ Defilees in another Quarter. But he found Pom- 
bey in his Way, who repuls d him, and cut Part 
of his Forces to pieces. Metellus had ſoon after 
the ſame. Fortune againſt (Carbo and Norbanns. 
{Thoſe Two Generals having join'd their Forces, 
and made a haſty March to come upon him una- 
wares, reach'd his Camp in the Evening, which 
they immediately attack d. But Metellns, who 
{juſtly was reputed one of the beſt Commanders 
of his Time, made them ſenſible, that a good Ge- 
[neral is never to be ſurpriz d. He had placed his 
Camp on a Ground ſurrounded with thickſet Vines, 
which ſerv'd him for Palliſadoes. Carbo and Nor- 
banus attack'd this Camp with greater Heat than 
| 5 Order. Their Soldiers, embaraſs'd in thoſe 
Vines, could not form themſelves into Battalions; 
and for that Reaſon were in ſome Diſorder, when 
[they reach'd the Foot of the Intrenchments. Me- 


Marius would not h 


tellus's 


” 
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tellus's Soldiers from the Top of thoſe Intrench. 
ments, kill'd a great many with their Darts; an 
ſeeing them broke, they made a Sally, where zi 
great many more were ſlain. The Darkneſs d. 
the Night hid the Shame of thoſe that fled ; anf 
Six Thouſand, that could not readily enough di, 
entangle themſelves out of thoſe V ines, ſurrender Mo 
to Metellus. Another Legion that was near 14. 
tellus's Camp, upon the News of that Defeat, fol.Wha 
low'd their Example in ſpite of Albinovanus, wo 
commanded it, and who alone return'd to Nor 
us. But he did not long continue thus faithful; 
as if his Return was with no other Intent, than 

| betray his General in a yet more infamous Mar. 
App. ner. He ſome Time after invited Norbanus toi 
ibid. Banquet, together with his Lieutenants C. An by 
us and Flavius Fimbria, Brother of him that kill 
himſelf in Aſa. He invited to the fame Ente. Wm 
tainment the chief Officers of the Party; and in c 
the Middle of the Banquet, he caus'd them all or 
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0 be murder'd, except the General, whom ſome 5. A 

F ſineſs had prevented from coming. After fo bag de 

1 an Action, the Aſſaſſin went to ſurrender himſel to 

by to Sylla with all the Accomplices of his Crime he 

L Norbanus, quite hopeleſs, after ſo many Mis IT 
# tunes, and not longer knowing who to truſt, went 1: 

'v on board a ſmall Smack, which carried him to 
Rhodes. Sylla ſent immediately to demand him d N 

4 the Rhodiaus: And whilſt the Magiſtrates were de be 
1 | liberating what to do in fo nice an Affair, N. th 
F. banus, fearing to be deliver'd into the Hands d ne 
ny: App. his Enemy, kill'd himſelf in the Middle of tn 
did. publick Place. _— |; 
3 Carbo met with no better Fate: He again tric th 
4 ſeveral Times to give Marius an Opportunity j | of 
1 getting out of Preneſte , but always miſcarril be 
Lucullus, one of Sylla's Lieutenants, who was e in 


| turn'd from Aſa, defeated Part of his Army 1 of 


Placentia ; and Pompey near Cluſum, cut to plc® 
; Twen 
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ſwenty Thouſand Men, that were left him after 
» many Encounters. The Conſul, not thinking 
himſelt ſtrong enough to keep the Field, quitted 


Ie a : : | | b 1 
5 of Wtaly, and imbark d to paſs over into Africa. But 
aul after having been toſs d to and fro upon the Sea 


dil. Wor ſome Time, he fell into Pompey's Hands, who, 
der to cut up the Root of the Civil War, put him to 
Jeath. Of that great Number of Chiefs, that 
bad follow'd Marns's Party, there remain'd only 
ECarinas, Martius, and Damaſippus, who were yet at 
de Head of Four Legions, Theſe Romans, being 
Webſtinately reſolv'd to continue the War, join'd 
no Ins, General of the Samnites. They together 
lay agreed to make a laſt Effort, and either to periſh, 


o or to relieve Preneſte. Teleſmus advanc'd boldly, 


0 with a Deſign to force the Lines, He had above 
M Srty Thouſand Men, all Samnitèem and ſworn Ene- 
ter. MW mies of the Roman Name, or Roman Soldiers, who 
| in could expect no Safety, but by the Defeat of the 
oppoſite Party. Hlla, at the Head of a victorious 
my, advanc'd to meet them; and he ſent Or- 
ders to Pompey, who commanded another Body, 


me. he ſhould attack him in Front. But whilſt theſe 
& Two Generals were making theſe Movements, 
| Telefmus outwitting them both, gave them the 
lip; and by a Counter-March during the whole 
Night, advanc'd towards Rome, which he knew to 
be Detenceleſs. His Army, in hopes to plunder 


Yor that mighty City, march'd with ſo much Eager- | 


neſs, that their Van was diſcover'd in the Morn- 
ing from the Hills near Rome. Never was a Sur- 
prize equal to that of its Inhabitants. They ſaw 
themſelves juſt going to fall a Prey to an Army 
of Strangers, who, under Pretence that Sylla had 
been admitted therein, would not fail of reveng- 
uf ing their deſerting their Party with the Maſſacre 

ot all the Citizens, and Plunder of the whole 
Town. The Gates are immediately ſhut ; the 


to follow Teleſinus, and to fall on his Rear, whilſt. 


Men 


237 


Hatred which he bore the Romans: As much u 


. haved themſelves like Men who fight for the D. 
/ Fence of their Country, in the Sight of their Fe“, 


Fate, conſidering the Inequality of their Forces, 
when Seven Hundred Horſe were ſeen to ente 
Rome, whom Sylla had commanded to haſten ona 
full Gallop, and throw themſelves into the City) 
They were no ſooner arriv'd, but they march 


Rome, 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book xl 
Men arm themſelves, and line the Walls with En. 
gines and Archers; whilſt the Women, all in Teay 
run to the Temples, to 1mplore the Aſſiſtance q 
the Gods. Fear and Diſorder increaſes, as Tel. 
uus comes nearer to the City. He was a Second 
Hannibal at the Gates of Rome, and already 
thought himſelf Maſter of it. He then pull'd of 
the Maſk ; he no longer conceals that implacabl 


Enemy to Marius as to Sylla, his Deſign was to d 
ſtroy Rome, and to bury the very laſt of its Int! 
bitants under the Ruins. He walk'd through |" 
the Lines and Ranks of his Army; Ve mu}, fil! 
he, cut down that Foreſt, where thoſe ravenous Ham 
take Shelter. Let Fire and Sword deſtroy all; h 
nothing: Mankind can never be free, as long a N 
Romans ſhall be left alive. His Troops, fir'd by 
this Diſcourſe, advance furiouſly. All the Row 
Youth that were in the City made a Sally, unde 
the Conduct of Appius Claudius; not io much to 
hinder the Approach of ſo powerful an Army, «| 
to defer the Ruin of the City, and to give Tim 
to Sylla to come to its Aſſiſtance. The Romans be 


low-Citizens, of their Wives, and of their Chil 
dren, Appius was {lain in this Action; and tho 
that fought under him could now expect no better 


out at another Gate, and join'd thoſe that were 
engag'd with the foremoſt of the Samnites. S 
was marching up with all the Diligence which 
Infantry would permit; and he was in the greatef 
Agony and Concern , when he conſider'd tha 
the Price of all his ViQories, was in Daſſ 

| 8 e 
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En Ager of falling into the Hands of Strangers. At 
ear Wlaſt he arriv'd about Noon, and encamp'd near the 
ceofMTemple of Venus. . Hardly had he granted a few app. 1. 1. 
zi Minutes to his Soldiers to recover themſelves of Plut. in 
cad their Fatigue, when he call'd them again to Arms, Sylla- ; 
eah and regulated the Order of Battel. He gave the 
1 Command of the Right Wing to M. Craſſus, The 
abe Left he choſe for himſelf. Moſt of his Officers en- 
n deavour'd to perſuade him to put off the Battel 
)& till next Day. They repreſented to him, that on 
ne the Succeſs of this Undertaking depended his 
\ | whole Fortune; That his Troops, fatigu'd by a 
fu haſty March, had occaſion to Reſt, eſpecially be- 
Wing to fight againſt the Samnites and Lucanians, 
In warlike Nations, from whom the Romans never 

got any Thing but Blows, But Sylla, over-rul'd | 
| by by his Courage, order'd to found to Battel, and 
un march'd directly againſt the Enemy. The Fight 
nd was bloody and obſtinate, chiefly on the Left 
u Wing, where he hifnſelf commanded, The Sam- 
„a yites fought with uncommon Valour, puſh'd his 
im Forces, and broke them. Several Cohorts, and 
entire Legions, not able to bear the Shock, gave 
way, and fled. Sylla haſtens to rally them; he 
preſents himſelf Sword in Hand before the Run- 
. aways to ſtop them: But the Soldier frighted, has 
no Regard to any Command; every one, to ſave 
tte his Lite, endeavours to get into Rome. The Inhabi- 
tants, fearing leſt the Victor ſhould enter toge- 
ther with the Vanquiſh'd, ſhut the Gate on that 
Side, and let fall the Portcullis, which kill'd ſe- 
ty vera! Senators of Sylla's Army. It is reported, 
that that General, in this imminent Danger, took 
| out of his Boſom a Medal, or a ſmall Statue of 
Apollo, which he conſtantly carried about him; 
and as Danger and Fear uſually awaken Religi- 
ous Sentiments, tis ſaid, that he made the fol- 
| lowing Speech to it, as to his Tutelar God. O 
bon who haſt brought off Cornelius Sy lla viForrons 
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freſn Fury, nothing but Night parted them. Hllz 


| becauſe of the Night, he had been forc'd to en. 
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out of ſo many Battels ; Haſt thou conducted hin 
through ſo many Victories, to the very Gates of hi 
Native City, with no other End, than there to male 
him periſh with Shame? He then rally'd thoſe of his 
Soldiers that had been ſhut out of the City Gate 
They, tho' frighted, yet forc'd by Necetlity, fac 
the Enemy again, The Fight began again with 


LY . "this 2 7 


diſconſolate at his ill Succeſs, and not knowing 
how Things had fell out at the Right Wing, retir{ 
to his Camp. 

It was late in the Night, when Craſſus ſent hin 
word, that he had overcome the Enemy on his 
Side, and purſued them as far as Antenna; where, 
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camp. Sylla went thither by Break of Day; and 
after having given to his Lieutenant, and his 
Troops, all the Praiſes which ſo great a Service We 
deſerv'd he went to view the Field of Battel, MW 

which he found cover'd with more than Fifty 2 


Thouſand Slain. Among the reſt, they took No. Wa 


tice of the Body of Telefmnus, wherein were yet 
ſeen the Marks of that great Courage and Fierce. 
neſs which he had ſhown during the Battel. Eight 
Thouſand were taken Priſoners, whom Hlla in- 
ſtantly caus'd to be ſhot to Death with Darts 
Marcins and Carinas, having been ſtopp'd in their 
Flight, had their Heads cut off; and Sylla ſent Nur 
them to Lucretins, as Proofs of his Victory, and Not 
with Orders to have them carried round the Walls 
of Prenefte, The Inhabitants and the Garriſon, 
having heafd of this Defeat, and of the Flight ct 
Norbanus and Carbo, and ſeeing themſelves with. 
out any Proviſions or Proſpect of Relief, open 
their Gates. Marius endeavour'd to make his 
Eſcape through ſome ſubterraneous Paſlages, toge- 
ther with a young Samnite, Brother of Teleſis : Wie: 
But having found all the Iſſues of them that open d a 
in the Country, guarded by ſome of EL Sol- Wi: 
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dies, thoſe Two Chiefs kill'd each other, that 

they might not fall alive into the Hands of their 
| Enemies. Sylla caus'd all the Inhabitants to be 
| put to Death, except the Women and Children. 
{ Thoſe of the Town of Norbe, who, after a long 
| Siege, and an obſtinate Reſiſtance, ſaw themſelves 
| juſt going to undergo the ſame Fate, ſet Fire to 
| their Habitation, and then kill'd one another, not 


only that they might deprive the Soldiers of the 


Plunder, but alſo not to leave it in Sylla's Power 
to diſpoſe of their Lives. The taking of this 
place put an End to the Civil War; and Hlla, vi- 
ctorious over ſo many different Enemies, entred 
E Kome at the Head of his Troops. Happy had he 
been, if in Peace he had preſerved the Glory 
that he had now acquir'd in War, or if he had 
ceas d to live at the ſame Time he ceas'd to 
| conquer! = | a + 

| Hlias Lientenants made themſelves Maſters of 
all the Cities in Italy, and put ſtrong Garifons into 
all thoſe Places that had formerly declared tor Ma- 
rin. What was left of fo wany Armies, that had 
been cppos d to Sylla, ſent him Deputies, deſiring 
Quarter. He ſent them word, that he would 
ſpare thoſe who ſhould make themſelves worthy of 
it, by putting their Companions to Death: A way 
gof proſcribing entirely new, which oblig'd thoſe 


{unfortunate Men to turn their Arms againſt each 


other. A great Number were deſtroy'd in this 
Manner. Six Thouſand, that eſcap'd this Maſ- 
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ſacre, came to Rome. Sylla cauſed them to be ſhut Plut. in 


mon d the Senate to the Temple of Bellona, which 
was in that Neighbourhoad. As he was naturally 
eloquent, he ſpoke of his great Exploits in wery 
magnificent Terms. Whilſt all the Senate was 
nearkening to his Speech, his Troops, by his Com- 
mand, entred the Hipodrome, and maſſſacred the 
Dix Thouſand juſt mention'd, The Senate, unac- 
I. II. . quainted 


up in the Hipodrome; And at the fame Time ſum- Sylla. 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XI. 
quainted with his Orders, amazed at the Cry d 
thoſe unfortunate Men that were murdering, look d 
aghaſt, thinking that he had delivered up the 
whole City to be plunder'd by his Soldiers. Bu Mp; 
Sylla, without being moved, or altering his Coun. . 
tenance, told them coldly, they need not to be un. 
eaſy at what they heard without; that it was only We 
a Pack of Villains, whom his Soldiers were pu ſy 
niſhing by his Order. Thus he talked of the Why 
Troops of the contrary Party; and we are told 
that in the next Aſſembly of the People, he de. 
clared with a ſevere and haughty Mien, that h | 
deſigned to treat all his Enemies in the like Man 
ner, and would not pardon one, of what Condition i 
foever;. and in departing from the Aſſembly, K 
cauſed the Names of Forty Senators, and of $i 
teen Hundred Knights, whom he proſcribed, to be N 
put up in the Market-Place. „ 

Two Days after, he proſcribed Forty Senat 
more, and an infinite Number of the richeſt Citi. 
zens of Rome. He declared the Sons and Grand 
ſons of thoſe that he had proſcribed infamous, ani 
deprived of all their Rights and Privileges. By, 
publick Decree he ordained, That whoever ſnoud 


protect or harbour one of the proſcribed, ſhould xp, 


themſelves proſcribed in their ſtead. He {et i 
Price upon the Heads of all that were proſcribed, 
and promiſed Two Talents for the Murder of ead ei 
of them. Slaves; that aſſaſſinated their Ma. hi 
ſters, received the ſame Reward for their Treaſon; 2g 
and, to the ſhame of Human Kind be it ſpoken 
Children were found fo barbarous, as with thelMee 
bloody Hands to claim that Reward, for having 
murdered their own Fathers. Lucius Catiline, wi 
to poſſeſs his Brother's Eſtate, had cauſed him to 
be killed, deſired Sylla, whoſe Adherent he was 
that he would be pleaſed to ſet down that Bro- 
ther, whom he had killed a long while before 
among the attainted, that by that Stratagem + | 
5 N . mig 
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ol might palliate his enormous Crime. Sylla having 


Kd granted him his Requeſt, Catalixe, to ſhow him his 
the WGratitude, went that moment to Marcus Marius, 


but Brother to the great Marius, killed him, and 


un. ¶ brought his Head to the Publick Place. While his 
un. Hands were yet befmear'd with the Blood of that 
ſunfortunate Man, he entred the Temple of Apollo, 
ich was near, and waſhed them in the luſtral 
Water, that he might add Impiety and Sacrilege 


o Murder and Aſſaſſinat ion. 


This cruel Proſcription did not reach only thoſe 
bf Mariuss Party. Hylla, who counted a Man's 


their private Enemies, Great Wealth became a 
. Crime; and whoever had the Name of being 
de Rich, was not innocent. Ouintus Aurelius, a peace- 

Eble Citizen, who had always lived. in a happy 
tos WObſcurity, without being taken Notice of, either 
ar Why Marius or Sylla, perceiving to his great Aſto- 
uc Wſhment, that his Name was down in the fatal 


an iſt, where the Names of the proſcribed were 


7 2 Wrote, lamenting himſelf, ſaid, Ah me, unhappy 
ld Wretch | It is my fine Houſe at Alba that cauſes my 
Adept. And a few Paces farther he was aflatli- 
et pated by one who had undertaken to do it. Eve- 
bet, Why Day freſh Numbers were proſcribed and mur— 
ac gered, and no body was ſure of living a Day. In 
Mz. Inis general Calamity, C. Metellus alone took Cou- 
(ok age to aſk Sylla in the full Senate, when he deſign'd 
eue put a Stop to thoſe cruel and deſtructive Pro- 
hel eedings. We do not require, , 
bergie any of thoſe that you have reſolved ſhall die; 
Wl pray free us from an Uncertainty worſe than Death 
n Ot ef, and let us know at leaſt, who it is you deſign to 
Ware. Sylla, without ſeeming to take that bold 
Cheech any ways amiſs, anſwered him very coolly, 
OB hat he had not yet fixed the Number of the ſe 
1 fe deſign'd to give their Lives to, But that as 
1608 R 2 to 


Life for nothing, permitted his Friends and Offi- 
ers with Impunity to revenge themſelves of all 
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{aid he, that you thould Piut bid 


” 
244 The Hiftory of the Revolutions Book N 
to the others, he had at firſt proſcribed ſuch as uu 
Memory preſented to him; that he reſerved u 
himſelf the Liberty of doing the ſame for ty 
future, juſt as his Memory ſhould continue to ſſl 
geſt to Nw the Names of his Enemies. He after. 
wards proſcribed whole Nations and Towns, in. 
ſtead of naming any private Perſons. He ſeirellf&n 
by a ſort of Confiſcation, on all the Eſtates, Hoy 
ſes and Territories of all the Towns in ITtah, tu 
had declared for Marius during the Civil Walt 
He therewith rewarded his Soldiers, whom thereh K 
he the ſtronger attached to his Fortune and lu, 
reſt, But as thoſe Uſurpations, and ſeveral oth 
to be mentioned hereafter, were not likely to 
very laſting, thoſe that had the Benefit of then 
inſinuated to him, that he ſhould take upon hin 
the Dicatorſhip, in order to give the Force of i ni 
Law, and a Colour of Right to the Alterations k 
made in the Republick. | 
Wee have ſaid therefore, that after the Rona 
had aboliſhed Kingly Government, they yet hte 
preſerv'd in ſome Senſe, the Likeneſs of that DM 
nity. in that of the Dictatorſnip. The Powerd 
that Sovereign Magiſtrate was Boundleſs. Thi 
Authority of the-Conſuls, and other inferior M 
giſtrates, except that of the Tribunes, was entin n 
ly ſuperſeded by it. He had Power of Life an 
Death over his Fellow-Citizens ; he was free 
raiſe and to diſband Forces when he thought pu 
per, and without being bound to give Reaſon 
his Conduct to any body. Four and Twenty Lf 
ctors, carrying the Faſces, walked before hin 
when he went Abroad; and the General of tiff 
Horſe followed him every where. The Nom 
tion of that Office was entirely in the Dictato 
and he was in the Nature of his Lieutenat 
In a word, the Dictator had all the Power all 
Show of a King. But as he might have made 
wrong Ule of ſo abſolute a Power, perhaps gran po 
| | tna 
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hx than ever the ancient Kings of Rome had, no body 

ul was inveſted with that Dignity, but in the greateſt 

Dangers of the Commonwealth; as when it was 

attack d by powerful Enemies, or was diſturb'd by 

great Inteſtine Commotions; and Care was taken 

never to inveſt any body with that Power, {6 | 

much fear'd by Commonwealth's -men, for a lon- 

ger Time than Six Months at moſt, Sylla, abſo- 

Jute in Rome, would have it for an undetermined 

Time. And thus did the Romans, who had chang'd 

EKingly Government into the Republican, under 

Conſuls and Military Tribunes, relapſe again, af. | 

hen ter many Ages, under the abſolute Power of One. 

Though Hylla, to leſſen the Averſion Republicans Cicer. in | 

muſt have to ſuch a Government, had maſked over Rulli- 
true Royalty with the leſs odious Title and Dig- 55 

But the Romans were too clear- ſighted, not to bus. ; 

perceive, that under ancient and familiar Names 

Where was ariſen a Power quite new, and inconſi- 

Ment with Liberty. Sylla being perpetual Dicta- 

Wor, or, to fpeak more properly, the King and ab- 

Hlute Sovereign of Rome, altered at his own Plea- 

ThYure the Conſtitution and Form of Government. 

le abrogated ancient Laws, created new ones, 

tin made himſelf Maſter of the Publick Treaſure, and 

au liſpoſed in a deſpotick Manner of all the Eſtates 

e nd Fortunes of his Fellow-Citizens, whom he 

pofſfoniidered upon the Foot of his other Conqueſts. Plut. in 

nus alone obtained the better Part of them. Craſſo. 

- LW hat Man, who was afterwards called the richeſt 

hint df all the Romans, was not aſhamed to ask of him 

the forfeited Eſtates of the proſcribed, or to buy 

1nWheir Eſtates at very low Rates, when they were 

atuffſold publickly in the Forum. Sylla, who was 

nanWs liberal towards his Friends, as he was hart and 

- nWWimoveable towards his Enemies, took a Pleaſure 

ade in laviſhing the Treaſures of the Commonwealth 

eau pon tnoſe waz had devoted themſelves to his For- 
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tune and Party. But then he expected at their 


even preſented himſelf with a ſurprizing Conf. 


cCauſed him to be rejected, but reſolved beſides 
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Hands an entire and blind Submiſſion. Pompey, 
by his Order, put from him his Wife, called A. 
tiſia, Daughter of the Senator Antiſtius, whom 
young Marius had put to Death; and was obliged 
to marry Emilia, Daughter in Law to Sylla, bom 
ot a former Marriage of his Wife Metella with 
Scaurus,, It was by virtue of the ſame Sovereign 
Power which he exerciſed indifferently over all 
the Romans, that he {trove to compel Julius Ceſar, 
Nephew of Marins, to be divorced from his Wik 
Cornelia, Daughter of Cinna : But Cæſay, though 
but a Youth, had the Boldneſs to reſiſt him, He 


dence in the Aſſembly of the People, demanding 
to be declared Prieſt of Fapiter. Sylla not only 


proſeribe him. It was not without a great deal 
Trouble that his Friends obtained his Pardon; ant 
as they told Hlla, that he could have nothing t 
fear from ſuch a Youth, it is ſaid, he anſwerel, 
That in that Man, as young as he was, he coul! 
diſcern a great many Marinss. The Relatzois 
and Friends of Cæſar hearing of this Reply, ani 
knowing how much Hlla hated all that had aw 
the leaſt Relation with Mars, perſuaded him to 
leave Rome, whither he did not return till ata 
the Death of Sylla. 

From theſe Domeſtick Cares the Dictator paſſel 


to the Civil Government, and the regulating dM hi 


the Senate. He gave Entry into that Body . 
Three Hundred Knights, to fill up the room 
that vaſt Number of Senators that had periſhed ii 
the Civil War, or by his Proſcriptions. But toi ri 
he might at the ſame Time leſſen the Authority d 
the Knights, he took from them the Right of en 
quiring into the Crimes of Extortion and Peculat 
which Caius Gracchus had conferred on them. H 
at the ſame Time increaſed the Number > bl 
0 Hei 
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zeiaus with Ten Thouſand Slaves, who had be- 
longed to Perfons proſcribed, giving them the 

Name of Cornelians, that they might ever remem- 
ber the Author of their Liberty. He afterwards 
© publiſhed ſeveral Laws, {ſome of which were new, 
and others the ſame which he had formerly paſſed 
during his Conſulſhip, and which had been abro- 
5 gated by Marius and Cinna. His principal Deſign 
Vas to repreſs the Ambition of ſuch who attempt- 
ed at once to arrive to the chief Dignities of the 
state, and to leſſen, at the fame Time, the Au- 
Ethority of the Tribunes of the People, whom he 
had always greatly oppoſed. He ordained by the 
firſt of thoſe Laws, that no body ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the Office of Prætor, who had not been 
a Quæſtor before; and that no Citizen ſhould be 
choſen Conſul, but who had been Prætor before; 


nor obtain the ſame Dignity a Second Time, till 


Jen Years after the firſt Time. By a Second Law 
he excluded thoſe who ſhould have been Tribunes 
of the People, from all other Magiſtracies ; which 


ws made that Dignity, which uſed to be the next af- 


ter the Dictatoſihip, and the moſt powerful in the 
Commonwealth, very little regarded. 

He had theſe Laws paſſed in Aſſemblies of the 
Roman People. They all voted for them; no bo- 


dy durſt be of an Opinion contrary to that of the 


Dictator; and the Example of Lucretius Ofella 
F ſhow'd, how dangerous it was either to oppoſe 
him, or not tamely to ſubmit. Lncretins was one 
of Hlla's Lieutenants, who had done him ſome 
of the moſt important Services. It was he who 
had beſieged and taken Preneſie, and reduced Ma- 


ü ins the younger to the fatal Neceſſity of killing 


himſelf. That Officer aſpired to be choſen Con- 
TW ful, though he had never been Prætor. Sylla ſent 
him word to forbear inſiſting on his Pretenſions, 
ss being contrary to the new Laws he had eſta- 
"PW bliſhed, Lucyetins relying on his Services, did net 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XI 
imagine that thoſe new Laws ought to affect $ylly's 


Lientenants; and having a powerful Party amon 


the People, he appeared on the Day of Election a; 
one of the Candidates. Sylla oftended at his Pro- 
ceeding, caufed him to be ſtabbed on the Spot by 
one of his Captains. The People, ignorant of the 
Cauſe of this Murder, fell upon that Officer, an{ 
dragged him before the Dictator to have him pu- 
niſned. Sylla commanded him to be ſet at Liberty, 
and directing his Speech to the People: Aue, 
Romans ( laid he) That it was by my pecial Com: 
mand that Man was kill'd, becanje he refuſea to oby 
me; and that every ove ſhall meet with the ſam 
Treatment, who ſhall offer to tranſgreſs my Lan 
and Ordinances. The People, frightned to ſet 
themſelves under ſo Tyrannical a Government 


went Home. 


However, this Man, who had uſurped ſo abſclut 
a Power; and who, to arrive thereat, had under- 
gone ſo many Hazards, and fought ſo many Bat. 


tels, took it all on a ſudden in his Head to lay it | 


down again. Hylla, after having deſtroyed mot: 
than an Hundred Thouſand of his Fellow. Citizen 
in the Civil War, after having cauſed Ninety Se. 
nators, of which Fifteen had been Conſuls, an! 
more than Six and Twenty Hundred Knights, to 


be maſſacred; that Man, Iſay, whoſe chief Paſ: ; 


hon had been Revenge, and who had fatiated it 


with ſuch. a protligious Quantity of Blood, was da. 


ring enough to diveſt himſelf of the Sovereign 


Power. He laid down the Dictatorſhip, and un- 
compell'd, reduced himſelf to a Level with a pt. 
vate Citizen, without fearing the Reſentment di 
fo many illuſtrious Families, the Heads of which 
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he had deftroyed by his cruel Proſcriptions. Ou 


the contrary, it 1s related, that immediately upol : 
laying down the Dictatorſhip, he cry'd out aloulÞ 
in the middle of the Forum, that he was ready to 


give f 
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a's give an Account of his whole Adminiſtration. He App. I. 1. 
ng at the ſame Time ſent away his Lictors, diſmiſs'd © 24. 


as his Guards, and after that continued walking in the 
706 MW Forum with ſome of his Friends, and before the Mul- 
by titude ; who, ſtruck with Aſtoniſnment, look'd on 
the ſo unexpected a Change, as on a Prodigy. In the 


nd Evening he returned home by himſelt, and like a 


pu. private Man; no one among that great Number 
ty, of Enemies he had created himſelf, daring to in- 


n. one young hair-brain'd Fellow, who publickly af- 
% fronted him; who followed him as far as his Houſe, 
n calling him Names. Sylla diſdained to return him 


am; any Anſwer ; and only in a manner prophetically 


ſz ſaid, That the Inſolence of that young Fellow 
would be the Cauſe, that it any body after him 
arrived to the {ſame Degree of Power, he would not 
ute lay it down fo eaſily as he had juſt done. The Ro- 
er mans in general deemed this fo ſurprizing Abdica- 
at. tion to be the greateſt and laſt Effort of Magnani- 


© They gladly forgave him his many Murders, for 
the Sake of Liberty which he reſtored to his 

© Country. | | 

| His Enemies, on the other hand, attributed ſo 

great a Change to the natukal Uneaſineſs of his 

Mind, and the continual Fear that fome Roman 


bim of the Empire and Life too. Whatever was 
; the true one among all theſe different Motives, 
lla, after having ſhed fo much Blood, died as 


off the Commonwealth could have hop'd to do. He 
ich compoſed his own Epitaph a few Days before he 
"MF ved; and therein we find his true Character. It 
on was thus in Subſtance. : That 10 body had ever out- 
ul done him, either in Obliging his Friends, or in Perſe- 
to cuting his Enemies, © © © ” 

ms 


2 
5 


His 


falt him. There was in that prodigious City but 


mity and Heroiſin. His Proſcriptions were forgot: 


might be bold enough, at one Stroke, to deprive 


ri. quietly in his Bed, as the moſt peaceable Citizen of 


= «4 
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His abdicating the Dictatorſhip ſhowed, that 
Ambition and deſire of Reigning had not been his 
predominant Paſſion; and that he had ſeized on the 
Sovereign Power, only that he might more ſurely 
revenge himſelf on his Enemies. But the dangeroys 
Example of a ſimple Citizen, who had found Means 
to raiſe himſelf to Empire, and maintain himſelf 
therein, made thoſe that followed him ſenſible, 
That the Romans could bear a Maſter ; which was 
the Ground of more Revolutions. 

Scarce were the Eyes of Sylla clos'd, but M. Eni. 
lins Lepidus, firſt Conſul, undertook, in Imitation 
of him, to render himſelf Maſter of the Govern. 
ment. But though his Ambition might be equal to 
ſo great an Undertaking, neither his Credit, nor his 
Abilities were ſufficient. He was a Man litte t 
eſteemed by the Soldiery; more a Courtier, than 
a Commander; a deep Diſſembler; and one who t 
had raiſed himſelf, by doing many little and un. 
generous Things. Tho? he had declared himſel 

for the Nobility, who ſeemed to him the molt 
powerful Party; or, to ſpeak more properly, tho 
he had ſtooped to Sylla's abſolute Authority; the 
Dictator, who knew him perfectly well, and mi- 
ſtruſted him, would never ſuffer him to be choſen 
Conſul. But after he had laid down the Dictator- 
ſhip, Pompey, who now bore the greateſt Sway, de. 
ceived by the feign'd Attachment of Lepidus, open 
Year of ly favoured his Election: And on the Day of the 
Rome, Comitia, he cauſed him to be nominated firſt Con- 
* ſul, preferably to ©, Catulus, his Collegue, and 
Son of that Conſular, whom Marius had put to 

Death. 

It is related, That when Sylla ſaw Pompey return. 
ing from the Election with a joyful Countenance, 
and pleaſed that Lepidus, whom he thought his 

Creature, not only was elected, but had alſo hal 

Plut. in the Preference above Catulus; he ſaid to him aloud, 
Sn. Are not you aſhamed, yourg Man, to applaud your 1 ? 
1 50 75 
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at WM for baving got ſuch a Man as Lepidus choſen Firſt 

is I Conſul 3 and that to the Prejudice of Catulus, one of 

he WE our be}? Citizens? He afterwards warned him, That 

ly be muſt expect to find in Lepidus at beſt a very 

ns weak and doubttu] Friend, and perhaps a dange- 9 

rous Enemy; who, if he could find his Advantage | 

ein it, would turn againſt his Benefactor that 

Authority, which his Imprudence had procur'd him. | 

3 The Conduct of Lepidus ſoon made it plain, that | 

Hlla was no ways miſtaken in his Character, not- | 

i. © withſtanding he had very much endeavoured to 

on conceal himſelf, But he had ſcarce taken Poſſeſ- | 

n. & fon of the Conſulſhip, when it was diſcern'd that \ 

to be endeavoured, by ſowing new Diviſions, to make 1 

is | himſelf Maſter of the Sovereign Power, and uſurp | 

le the ſame Authority as Sylla had done. „ 

u We have ſeen more than once in this Hiſtory, 

"| that the Great Men of Rome had commonly, to 

. gratiſy their Ambition, made uſe of one of theſe 

Two Pretences ; biz. the Intereſt of the People, 

ter that of the Senate. Both ways were open to 

0.  Lepidus. It is true, that, as we obſerv'd before, to 

he accommodate himſelf to the preſent State of the 

u. Commonwealth, he had declared for the Patrician 

en Party: But thoſe were weak Ties for an aſpiring 

*. Man. And beſides, as he found that Fompey, Me- 

le. tellus, Craſſus, and even his Collegue Catulus, all 

. Men of more Weight and Credit than hunſelf, 

he were the chiefs of that Party; he thought that he 

n. ſhould have a greater Number of Adherents, if he 

vent over to Marius his Party, moſt of whoſe 

to Chiefs had been deſtroyed in the Civil War, anfdl 
| which ſubſiſted no where but in the ancient Anti- 

n. pathy of the Plebeiaus againſt the Patricians. It 

ce. was in order to revive that Party, that he propoſed 

us to aboliſh ſome of the Laws made by Sylla. Catu- x 

ad lus, his Collegue in the Conſulſhip, oppoſed him 

0, with a great deal of Courage and Reſolution. The 

Two Parties thereupon declared each for one of the 
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Conſuls. Lepidus, to ſtrengthen his Party, and 
bring over the Nations of Ttaly to his Side, ſent 
them word, that he deſigned to reinſtate them in 
the Five and Thirty Ancient Tribes, and reſtore 
to them thoſe Lands, which the Dictator had ta. 
ken from them to reward his Army. This Decla. 
ration did not fail of increaſing his Party very 
much. Rome ſaw her ſelf again on the Brink df 
being the Theatre of a Civil War: But the 8e. 
nate interpoſed its Authority, and made both Con. 
ſuls promiſe upon Oath, that neither ſhou]d take uy 
Arms againſt the other during their Conſulate. 
Lepidus thought himſelf diſengaged of his Oati 
SPP. . r. as ſoon as his Conſulate expired, at which Time the 
plus in Government of Gallia Giſalpina was allotted to 
Pompeio. him. He immediately began to raiſe an Army 


both Prætorians; who each had the Command cf 
a conſiderable Body of Forces, and were incamp' 
near Modena. Lepidus, ſtrengthened with this Sup- 
ply, and ſeeing no Army in Italy that could with. 
ſtand his, march'd ſtrait to Rome, in hopes of be. 
ing a ſecond Sylla, if he could make himſelf Ma. 
{ter of the City. The Senate, apprized of his 
March and Deſigns, put themſelves in a Condition 
to keep him out. Legions were ſoon liſted, ( 
tulus, who was appointed General, incamped with- 


ſome Papers to be ſpread about in Rome; wherein 
he invited the People, and Mayius's Party, to come 
out to join him. But as they had no great Opinion 
of his Abilities nor Courage, and that the People 
moreover could not brook the Deſign of incorpora- 
ting the Italians into the ancient Tribes; not a 
Man ftirr'd in his Behalf. Yet as he was too far 
advanced to go back again, it ſpon came to a Bat- 
tel; and Catulus, at the Head of the Legions, and 
of all the Nobility then in Rome, charged him fo 
briskly, that after but a ſhort Reſiſtance, he 15 

| 2 art 


nm, anlk wt fand. 


there, and got into his Party Brutus and Per pen 


out the Gates. Lepidus, to ſwell his Party, cauſed | 
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Book XI. in the Rowan Repusrics: | 
Part of his Army to pieces, and forc'd the other to 


run away. Lepidus, in Deſpair at this ill Succeſs, App. I. 1. 


after having wander'd about ſome Time in Dif: c. 25. 


guize, and been forc'd to conceal himſelf in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Italy, at laſt went over to Sardima, 
| where he had ſome Friends. P-7penna, one of his 
| Lieutenants, went afterwards to him, with the 
Remains of his Army. Several of Marin:'s Party 
likewiſe join'd him. He made new Levies : He 
grew inſenſibly more conſiderable ; and in a little 
while ſaw himſelf again at the Head of a new Ar- 
my. His Deſign was to carry the War into Sicily); 
Z where he had ſecret Correſpondents. But ſoon af- 
terwards, News was brought that he died of Grief; 


having intercepted a Letter, which left him no 


room to doubt of his Wite's Diſloyalty. His Party 


fell with him. Brutus had met with no better 


Fate. That Captain, not being able to get into Si- 
cih, and join Lepidus, had thrown himſelf into 
Modena, with ſome Troops that werg under his 
Command; leſs with a Deſign to continue the 
War, than to have Time to compound and obtain 
better Terms. And indeed, Pompey having Orders 
to beſiege him there; no ſooner appear'd before 
the Place, but Brutus open'd him the Gates, and 
made no other Agreement, than to have the Liber- 
ty to retire in Safety to a little Village upon the 


_ 2 Banks of the Po. Pompey conſented. He even 


7 


vyfrote to the Senate, that the Quickneſs of Brutus's 
Submiſſion had ended the War. Yet, in Violation 
olf the Treaty and his Word, he ſent Ruffians a few 
Days after, to ſtab him in that very Village which 
dhe had choſe for his Retreat: Whether becauſe he 
learn'd that he was again ſecretly Caballing with 


* Lepidus ; or whether that young General, train'd Plut. ib id. 


up in the cruel Politicks of Sylla, thought it unſafe 
to let any Chief of that Party live. Perpenna, af- 
ter the Death of thoſe Two Chiefs, got together 
the Remains of their Army ; and finding himſelf 
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Plut. ibid. 


Plut. bn 
Sert. 


of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, and the Fear of dividing 


— 
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at the Head of Fifty Three Cohorts, he march'd 
them into Spain. His Deſign was to ſettle there, 
to make War on his own Account, and without 


depending upon any Superior ; following herein 
the Example of Sertorius, a General of great 


Fame, who yet maintain'd the Party of Marius in 

Leſitania. 

* Sylla had caus'd the Government of thoſe vaſt 
Provinces to be given to Metellus, one of his Lieu- 
tenants. The Senate, fearing he would not be able 
to withſtand thoſe Two Chiefs, if they join'd their 
Forces, ſent Pompey to his Alliſtance with treſh 
Succours, Pompey, in whom the Senate confided 
entirely, and who, ſince Sylla's Death, was reputed 


the firſt General of the Commonwealth, ſoon be- | 


gan his March, and carry'd with him thoſe very 
Troops, that fo often had defeated thoſe of Aa. 
uss Party, The Soldiers of Perpenna, who had 
no great Opinion of his Military Skill, hearing 
that Pompey was coming againſt them, took their 
Arms and fheir Enſigns, and, without aſking Per- 
penna's Advice, cry'd out, That it behov'd them to 
Join Sertorius That they had Occaſion for ſo ex- 

rienc'd a Warrior to command 'em; And that 


if he refusd to conduct them to his Camp, they 


would find the way to it themſelves, and carry 
their Enſigns along with them. Perpenna was en- 
rag'd at this general Defection; but not thinking 
himſelf fate any where but with the Companions 
of his Rebellion, he was forc'd to follow em. He 
arriv'd at Sertorins's Camp; and from an abſolute 
and independent General, he found himſelf com- 
pell'd by his own Soldiers to be content to act as 
an inferior Commander. The Junction of Pompey 
with Metellus, and that of Ferpenna with Sertorins, 


gave a new Life to the War, Sertorins, who was 


as bold as he was experienc'd, had commonly the 
Advantage, chiefly over Pompey ; whom the Deſire 


his 
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3 his Glory, uſually ſeparated from Metellus. That 
. young General, whoſe Reputation was at ſuch a 
t Pitch at Rome, had even the Diſpleaſure to be a 
n Looker on at the taking and burning of the Town 
t of Lauron by Sertorius, after having in vain at- 
n | tempted to relieve it. | 
It is faid, That having engag'd himſelf too far, 

+ and minding only the Army that was forming the 
L | Siege before him, he ſaw upon the adjacent Hills : 
„Troops of Mountaineers, who appear'd all of a 
ir ſadden, and by their Excurſions into the V ales, 
\ hinder'd him from extending his Army, and fora- 
d ging: So that he that was come to raiſe the Siege, 
d found himſelf in a manner beſieg'd and inveſted 
by thoſe numerous Parties; which oblig'd him to 
keep very cloſe. Sertorius having ſhown his prin- 
. | cipal Officers the Diſpoſition of his Camp, and the 
1 different Poſts that his Troops poſſeſs d, added, 
8 | ſpeaking ſlightingly of Pompey, That Sylla's Scholar 
r | vas yet raw in his Art; and he would ſhortly teach 


„him, That it is more incumbent on the General of 
o an Army to look behind, than before him. | 
. And indeed, Pompey fearing left thoſe Troops 


t of Sertorzus, upon the. Mountains, ſhould grow nu- 
y merous, and ſtrong enough to cut off his Retreat, 
| reſolved to march off in Time, He was obliged 
. | to give over all Thoughts of throwing Succours in- 
3 | to the Place. Sertorins carry'd it Sword in Hand: 
ke And tho' he was not of a cruel Temper, he thought 
e himſelf oblig'd to ſet Fire to it; thereby to deter 
e other Towns in Spain, and make them ſenſible, that 


1- | Pompey's Protection could avail them little againſt 
's his Power and Reſentment. | 
y | Pompey, extreamly concern'd that he could not 


prevent a Town from being burnt in his Preſence, 
for having choſen his Party, was every Day look- 
je ing for an Opportunity of taking his Revenge. 
e | He thought he had it near Sucroxe And tho' Me- 
g fellus was not far off, he fancied himſelf ſtrong 
s 5 4 enough 
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Night. His Troops conſiſting moſtly of Spaniard 
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enough to defeat the Enemy withcut his All:{tance 


He attacked Sertorius in a Plain; but he ( whoſe 
Sparmſh Horſe out-did the Roman) puſhed Pompey 
britkly, that his Italian Horſe being broke, put hi 
Foot in Confuſion and Diforder. Pompey narroy. 
ly eſcaped being taken ; and his Army had been 
entirely defeated, if Metellus had not advanced to 
his Aid. Sertorins ſeeing the Legions of that ol 
General near, retired to his Camp, and ſaid jeſt. 
ingly to his Officers; If that old Woman, meauiy 
Metellus, had not reſcued her Child out of my Hani, 

T world have ſent him back to Rome to his Relation, 
after having chaſtiſed him as he deſerved. 

Pompey, leſs preſuming, and grown a little wi. 
fer by his ill Succeſs, judged rightly, that he coul 
not without Danger keep ſeparate from Metellu 
They join'd their Forces: But notwithſtanding 
they were become ſuperior in Number by it, the 
run continually treſh Hazards where-ever they i: 
camped. They had to do with an Enemy, who 
ſurprized them ſometimes by Day, ſometimes by 


9 


* 


>; 


them continually, and retreated as expeditioully, Þ 


The Roman Soldiers, heavily erg, and accu 


t 
[1 
1 
t 
and Mountaineers, active and nimble, attacked I 
Fl 
8 


5 
7 
4. 


ſtomed to a cloſe Battel, could never come up with N h 


them. Sertorius alone had the Direction of all fi 


theſe Skirmiſhes: It ſeem'd as if he multipliei 


himſelf : The Two Roman Generals always met h: 
him at the Head of thoſe that attacked them. IF 

he gain'd any Advantage, he then puſhed his Ene. ſe 
my without giving them Time to recover them to 
ſelves. And it he met with too great a Reſiſtanc iy I 


and fear'd to be ſurrounded, his Soldiers, as he had an 


taught them, diſperſed immediately ſeveral ways FF to 
They fled among the Rocks and Mountains; and qu 


upon the leaſt Signal, rally'd again, and came to no 


their General: He then return'd, and charg'd again of 


on another Quarter. It look'd as if * he 
reh! 


| Book XI. in the Roman RepuBlick. 


| freſh Troops, and another Army, which he had 
found ready to enter upon Action. By this Me- 
thod of making War, which was favoured by the 
Nature of the Country, he never gave any Reſt, 
neither to his Enemy, nor his own Troops. 


His Repntation, and the Account of the Advan- 


tages which he gain'd every Day againſt the Two 
moſt Eminent Roman Generals, flew as far as Aſia. 


We have already heard, That Mithriaates, prets'd 


by Hlla, had been obliged, in order to obtain Peace, 
to ſubmit to the Law of the Conqueror, and accept 
of e all the Terms which he was pleaſed to dictate ; 


and that the Roman General had put a Stop to his 


EI 


en 


Victorious Arms, with no other View, than to be at 
Liberty to turn them againſt Mayius, and his other 
private Enemies. | 


— 


| Mitbridates, after Sylla's Deceaſe, and during the Plut. ibid. 
Civil Wars that diſturbed the C mmonwealth, 
thought he could never renew the War in more fa- 
| vourable Circumſtances. He raiſe a powerful Ar- 
my; and, in order to f ment the Civil War, and 
to keep up a Diverſion very advantageons to his 
& Deſigns, he ſent to Se: tin, propoſing to unite their 
E Intereſts. His Deputies offered him conſiderable 
| dums for the Charge of the War, with a Fleet at 
his own Diſpoſal ; on Condition, that he woild 
| ſuffer- that Prince to reconquer thoſe Provinces of 
Ala, which the Neceſlity of his Affairs had forced 
him to give up by the Treaty made with Sylla. 


Sertorius called a Com:cil. All that were pre- 


ſent were of Opinion, That it was ſcarce Matter 
fer Deliberation : And withal repreſented to him, 


That for a Supply ſo real and ſo ready as Money 
and a Fleet, which were offer d him, he was bound 


to no other Expence than an empty Conſent, re- 

quired of him, to an Undertaking, which he could 

no ways hinder. But Sertorius, with a Greatneſs 

| of Soul worthy of a true Roman, proteſted, That 

de could never hearken to a Treaty contrary to 
8 | 
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258 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XI. 
the Glory or the Intereſt of his Country; And 
that he even ſcorn'd to obtain a Victory over his 
private Enemies by unjuſtifiable Methods. And 
having ſent for Mithridates's Ambaſſadors, he de. 
_clare to them, That he would ſuffer the King 
their Maſter to regain Bythinia and Cappadocia, be. 
ing Provinces to which the Romans had no Right, JI 
but that he would never conſent he ſhould ſet a Þ ! 
Foot in Aſa Minor, which belong'd to the Com.  t 
monwealth, and which he had renounced by a fo. - 
lemn Treaty. With this Anſwer he ſent thoſe ! 
Deputies back; and it is ſaid, that when Mithri. . 

dates was told it, turning himſelf to ſome of hi I 
Plut. in Courtiers, with great Aſtoniſhment, he ſhould ſay; U 
SGert. What would not this Roman preſcribe to us if be v 
at Rome, ſince from the remoteſt Provinces of the C. Þ © 
cean, whither be ts baniſhed, he preſumes to mark ou, | P 
Limits to my Empire? 1 
However, that Prince knowing how much it I 
imported him to keep up the Civil War, afterwards Þ ti 
concluded the Treaty with Sertorius upon thoſe very tl 
Terms. The King of Fortus ſupply'd him with I 
Three Hundred Talents, and Forty Ships of War: * 
And Sertorins gave the King of Pontus a Body of H 
Troops under the Command of Marius Varins, on 
of the Senators proſcribed by Sylla, and who had 3» 
taken Sanctuary with him. | 
That Senator being arrived in Afia, made the Tt 
Name and Power of his General reſpected in all I 
the Places he paſs'd through. As if he had been C 
authoriſed by the Senate and the Roman People, ſo 
he diſcharged in their Name moſt of the Cities 
from the heavy Load of Taxes that Sylla had laid De 
on them. So moderate and politick a Condut be 
opened him the Gates of all Places, without ſtri- 
king one Blow; and the very Name of Sertoris wn 
made more Conqueſts, than all the Forces of Ai. 
thyidates. 1 
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But this great Captain, who had eſcaped all the vell. Pa- 
© Dangers of the War, periſhed by the Treachery of tere. I. a. 
the Romans of his own Party. Perpenna, who 4 F P = 
could not forgive him the Authority he had ac- Civ. : 
| cepted over his Army, and who flattered himſelf 

© he ſhould ſucceed him, if he could get rid of him, 

. plotted his Ruin; and drew into his Conſpiracy 

| ſeveral Officers, pretending that Sertorius ſlighted 

the Romans, and confided only in the Spanzards. 

The Conſpirators aſſaſlinated him at a Banquet. plut. in 
Hr penna then took upon him the Command of the Sert. 
Army ; but he wanted both the Abilities of his App. de 
Predeceſſor, and the Confidence of his Soldiers, Be l. Cty 
ho abhorred his Treachery. 
Metellus and Pompey about that Time had been 

| obliged to part, to ſubſiſt their Cavalry the eaſter. 

| Pompey heard the firſt of Sertoriuss Murder, and 

the Diſpoſition of his Army thereupon. He im- 
mediately drew near Perpenna's Camp: Part of 

that General's Army quitted him; the reſt, when 

they were attack d, made but a feeble Reſiſtance. 

The whole difpers'd : Perperna,in this general Rout, 

had nothing left to do, but to run away, and hide 

himſelf. He was found in a Thicket. Pompey or- 


| horted them rather to ſacrifice their Lives for the Manil. 


Defence of their Liberty, than ſubmit tamely to po : 
3. C. 28. 


be a Spectacle for the cruel Diverſion of their Ma- Vai. Nax 
J ſters. A great Number of runaway Slaves join'd 1. fl. C. 6. 

him. Licentiouſneſs and Hope of Plunder brought app 
Ja vaſt Number of the Populace to him, from all de bell. 
[Parts of the Country, ſo that in a little Time he eiv. l 1. 
found himſelf at the Head of a conſiderable Ar- 
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Texv of 
Rome, 
631. 
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my. The Senate, deſpiſing Spartacus, at firſt con. 

tented themſelves with ſending Varinius Glaber and 

P. Valerius, both Pretors, againſt him. They even? 
gave them but a ſmall Number of Troops; be. 
cauſe they thought it a Shame to ſend the Legion 
againſt Slaves and Robbers, whom the ſole Pre. 
ſence of the Magiſtrate cught to have diſperſe 
Spartacus cut thoſe Troops to Pieces. This Defeat: 
tho by a vaſtly ſuperior Number, cauſed a Su. 
prize in the Senate equal to their Indignation. ' l. 
proving a more ferious Affair than they at fin; 
imagined, IL. Gellius and Cornelius Lentulus, th + 
Conſuls, received Orders to take the Field, ead n 
at the Head of a conſiderable Body of Forca { 
Thoſe Magiſtrates, no ways imagining that an AW, 
my of Slaves and Fugitives durſt face the Legi: „ 
ons, march'd heedleſly againſt Enemies whom the « 
deſpiſed. Spartacus took Advantage of it. He chokW, 
his Camp and the Field of Battel, as well as the ft 


» 


ableſt General could have done; and he led oi F 


his Companions, and animated them to fight wia t. 
f1ch an undaunted Courage, that the Roman Sold 
ers, who thought they were ſure of Victory, mee. y 
ing with an unexpected Reſiſtance, quitted ther} 9 
Colours, and ran away. The Conſuls got em to en 
gether again, and they fought a ſecond Battel neu in 
Picemm, but with the ſame ill Succeſs. The N hi. 
mans fled again; and nothing could any ways pa ve 
liate ſo uncommon a Cowardice, but attributing ie 


[3 


to a criminal Correſpondence with the EnemyFWin 


Such great Advantages drew numberleſs Crow6p; 
of People to Spartacns ; and this Gladiator ſans; 


« 


under his Command at one Time no leſs than at ter 
Hundred and Twenty Thouſand Men, Shepherd | 


Banditti, Slaves, Deſerters, all profligate, deſpe Sur 


rate Fellows, who carried Fire and Sword on ARAI 


ſides, and who in this Rebellion had no other Vien pe. 


than an unbridled Licentiouſneſs, and the Impiſſput 
ET nl 4 eq 
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on. nity of their Crimes. It was now Three Years Year of 


2 


= 


mn that this Domeſtick War had continued in Italy, as 3 


en much to the Shame, as to the Diſad vantage of the 
© Commonwealth, when the Senate gave the Con- 
ons duct thereof to Licinius Craſſus, one of the great- 
re. eſt Commanders of Sylla's Party, and who had had 
el 2 great Hand in his Victories. Fortune chang'd 
eat Sides under fo able a General. Craſſus knew how 
ur to make War; and he now did 1t with Succeſs, 
I'S He began with reſtoring the Military Diſcipline 


ut Win his Army. The Tenth Man of thoſe Legions, 


the that had in a cowardly manner given way m the 
ap preceding Battels, was put to Death. This whol- 
cs ſome Severity made him equally dreaded by his 
A. own Soldiers, and thoſe of the Enemy. The Ro- 
er mans well ſaw, that under this General they muſt 


be either vanquiſh or die; and Ten Thouſand Men 


kW of the Rebels having ventur'd at ſome Diſtance 
te from their main Army, tor the Convenience of 
Foraging, he fell upon them unawares, and cut 
v0 them all to pieces. | 

lov He afterwards in a pitch'd Battel defeated their 
co whole Army, and obtain'd a compleat Victory. 
her E Spartacus, with the reſt cf his broken Forces, was 
ta endeavouring to gain the Sea-ſfide, anOto get over 
neu into Siczly, where a great Number of Slaves made 
A bim hope he might retrieve all: But Cra//us pre- 
Pa vented him, cut off his March to the Sea, and in- 
i veſted him in his own Camp. Spartacus, deſpair- 
n ing of a Retreat, reſolved once more to try the 
e Fate of a Battel. He drew up his Army with the 


Jay skill of a great Captain; he only wanted a bet- 
ter Cauſe. It is ſaid, that when they brought him Plur. in 
era Horſe a little before the Onſet, he drew his Crailo. 


ſpe Sword, killed him, and turning to his Soldiers, 
1.8 laid, If T gain the Vidory, IH all wait none; and if 
lei ve. are defeated, I do not dei gn to nſe any. He then 
nut himſelf at the Head of his Infantry. His 
people, animated by the Example of their Gene- 


8 3 ral, ; 
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ral, fought deſperately. Victory was a long while 
dubious which Side to chuſe ; at laſt the Valour of 
the Legions decided the Matter, Great was the 
Slaughter made of thoſe Vagabonds : Spartacus, 
wounded in the Thigh with a Javelin, defended 
himſelt yet a long Time, fighting on his Knees, 
| holding his Buckler in one Hand, and his Sword 
Liv.Epit, in the other. At laſt, pierced with many Wounds, 
1. 97. he fell upon a Heap of Romans he had ſacrificed 
Athen. to his Fury, and of his own Soldiers, who were 
—» kill'd at the Feet of their General, in defending 

I. 6. him, Thoſe that eſcaped the Victor's Sword, fied 
Cicero in into the Mountains, and fo rally'd again. Pompy 
Piſonem. returning from Spain, met with them, and eafily 
defeated a Body of Fugitives, without a Chief o 
a Place of Refuge. Yet to leſſen Gaſſus's Glory, 
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and increaſe his own, he was not aſhamed 6 
Plutin write to the Senate, That Craſſns had indeed de | 
Craſſo. feated Spartacus, But I ( ſaid he in his Letter) 5 
| ap cut np the Root of that Mar, and exter minated t 
Pong, very laſt of thiſe Robbers. Craſſus was highly oH 
fended ata Letter, which, in depriving him of 
the Honour of having ended that War, ſeemd ? 
wrote to prepare the People for refuſing him the 
Triumph. But as he aim'd at the ſame Time at 
being choſen Conſul, and that Pompey was then al 
mighty in Rome, he concealed how much he re © 
ſented that publick Affront, in a profound Silence, 
Pompey was called to the Conſulſhip by the Wiſh« | 
of the whole Roman People. Craſſns, apprehend. © 
ing that he might get him excluded, intreatelſÞ} © 
him by ſome common Friends that they might ad [ 
in Concert, and that he would receive him as hf . 
Collegue in that ſupreme Dignity. Pompey wel 

pleaſed to have forced him to have reconrſe to hy 
Credit, profeſs'd publickly, that he ſhould be n 
much oblig'd to them for promoting Craſſus's Er f 


* 


fear of Eton as his own, The Two Parties being united 
Rome, carry'd all the Votes. Craſſus, who according ti 
683. . 9 EY 
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Glas Laws, had been Prætor before, was choſen 
| Conſul ; and the ſame Dignity was conferred on 
” Pompey, though he was no more than a Knight; 
had not been ſo much as Quæſtor; and ſcarce was 
Thirty Four Years Old. But his great Reputa- 
tion, and the Splendor of his Victories, hid theſe 
Irregularities: It was thought that a Citizen, who 
had been honour'd with a Triumph before the 
Age of Four and Twenty, and before he took Place 
in the Senate, ought not to be ſubject to the com- 
mon Rules | 


This was not the fole Occaſion, wherein the 


Eſteem or Complaiſance of his Fellow-Citizens, 
and ſometimes his own Ambition, placed him 
above the Laws. It was a Cuſtom in the Com- 
© monwealth, that a victorious General that de- 
manded a Triumph, was not to enter the City be- 
fore he had obtain'd it. By the ſame Law, every 
Citizen that pretended to the Conſulſhip, was 
* obliged to be there perſonally to ſollicit the Dig- 
E nity he aſpired to. It look'd as if Pompey and 
E Craſſus had laid aſide their Pretenſions to a Tri- 
umph, ſince they had both entred Rome to ſollicit 
the Conſulſhip. But great was the Surprize of the 
| Romans to find, that after their Election they {till 
| claim'd it, as if they had remain'd at the Head 
of their Armies. Till then they had acted in 
Concert; but as the Affair of the Triumph was 
liable to Difficulties, and that they were call'd up- 
Jon to diſband their Armies, which were at the 
Gates of Rome; Craſſus, who had leſs Regard for 
| Pompey, ſince he was choſen Conſul, repreſented 


that ſince Pompey had firſt terminated the Span/h 


War, he ought alſo firſt to diſband his Army. 
| Pompey, on the other Hand, incens'd at Craſſus for 
maintaining that he ought to break his Army firſt, 
FE retus'd to comply, on Pretence, that he waited 
for Aetellus, who was to triumph with him. Theſe 
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264 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XI. 
oppolite Pretenſions made their Hatred break out, 
Pompey could not bear that Craſſus, whom he 
deem'd a much inferior Commander to himlelf, 
and who had even obtain'd the Conſulate through 
his Credit only, {ſhould dare to enter into Compe. 
tition with him; and Craſſus, the richeſt Man in 
the Republick, reckoned his Treaſures for Vicco. 
T1es, and could not brook to give way to a Man, 
whoſe Coffers were not ſo tall as his own. Through 
theſe Pretenſions the Publick eaſily ſaw, that thoſe 
Two Men, equally ambitious and powerful, had 
a Mind to keep their Armies on Foot, leſs to 
adorn their Triumph, an empty Ceremony, than 
to maintain the more Power and Authority againſt 
each other. The Senate and the People tearing to 
fall again into the Calamities of a Civil War, be- 
ſought them to ſacrifice their private Reſentment 
to the publick Peace. The People went even ſo 
far on a Day of Aitembly as to beg of them on 

their Knees, that they would be reconciled. Pen. 
pey affected an inflexible Pride, and to the lat 
ſeem*d unmoveable : Craſſus, on his Part, ſhow r 
no leſs Stiffneſs. But tne Prieſts having declared, 
that the State was threatned with the moſt dread. I 

Plut. in ful Calamities, unleſs the Conſuls agieed ; Craſſus, 

Craſſ. moved wit. Sentiments of Piety. aroſe firſt, and 

preſented his Hand to Pompey, who after wards 

embraced him; and when both had triumphd, 

they diſbanded their Troops. 1 5 8 

This Reconciliation was not fo ſincere, but that o 
each endeavour'd to ſtrengthen himſelf, by increa. 
ling his Party. It imported them above all 
Things to gain the People. Craſjus, to win their 
Affections, prepared an Entertainment on a Thou- 

ſand Tables, whereat he treated the whole City. 

He at the ſume Time diſtributed Corn enough to 
all the Populace to maintain their Families (hre 


whole Months. The Surprize at ſuch proc ig ons 
| ' Labe: 
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Liberalities will be leſs, if it be conſidered, that 
Caſſus's Eſtate amounted to more than Seven 
Thouſand Talents. And it was by ſuch like pub- 


lick Expences, that the Great Men of Rome uſed 
to purchaſe the Votes of the People. Pompey, on put. in 
the other Hand, to ontdo Craſſus, and to bring the Pomp. 


Tribunes of the People into his Intereſts, procu- 


red ſuch Laws to paſs, as reſtored to them all the 
Authority they had been deprived of by Sula. 


Without any Regard to the Memory of his Gene- 
tral and Benefactor, he revived the Ordinances of 
( Gracchus, which referred to the Knights the 
judgment of Criminal Cauſes, which $ylla had re- 
ſtored to the Senare. Thus thoſe ambitions Men, 
in their Turns, play'd with the Laws, and ſome- 


times enlarged the Authority of the Senate, and 
E ſometimes that of the People, according as it beſt 


A 


ſuited with their private Intereſt. It is impoſſible 


to expreſs the Tranſports of Joy the Tribunes 


ſhow'd at the Recovery of their former Autho- 
Enty. As they chiefly owed it to Pompey, they tar- 
ned not long before they ſhowed their Gratitude, 
The War had been decreed againſt the Pyrates that 
infeſted the Coaſts of the Commonwealth. They 
© conferred the Management of it on Pompey, and 
granted him an abſolute Authority by Sea and 


Land, either to raiſe Men, or to equip Ships of 


. | 
Theſe Pyrates came originally from the Coaſts 


of (ilicia. At firſt they armed but a few ſmall 
E Barks and Brigantines, which infeſted the Seas, 
and took both Merchants or Paſſengers, whom 
they made: Slaves. Their Number and Boldneſs 
incteaſed upon their being protected by Mithri- 
dates, who took them into his Service, whillt he 
made War againſt the Remars. They fitted out 
Egreat Ships, form'd very large Fleets, and ex- 
tended their Cruiſing all along the Coaſts of Italy: 


They 
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"Plat. in 


Pompeio. 


teen Senators to be his Lieutenants, and execute 
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They even made ſome Deſcents; pillag'd the 
richeſt and moſt famous Temples ; ruin'd the ſmall 
Towns, and carried their Inhabitants into Slavery, 
In ſhort, their Power increas'd to ſuch a Height 
that they had above a Thouſand Ships, divide 
into ſeveral Squadrons, which kept all the Ports d 
the Commonwealth block'd up; ſo that ſcarce any 
Veſſel ventur'd out, without being taken; which 
ruin'd Trade entirely. 

It was againſt theſe Pyrates that Pompey wa 
ſent. To put him in a Condition to make a ſuit. 
able Armament, the People, whoſe Idol he waz 
decreed him a Power without Reſtriction. Hy 
Commiſſion run in expreſs Terms, that his Auth. 
rity ſhould extend all over the Mediterrancan, quits 
from Hercnles's Pillars, and as far as Four Hun. 
dred Stadia into the Land: That he ſhould raile x 
many Soldiers and Sailors as he thought fit: Tha 
he ſhould take whatever Sums he pleaſed out d 
the publick Treaſury, without being accountable 
for them; and chuſe out of the whole Senate Fi: 


» -y 2 1— 


— 


his Orders where he could not be preſent himſelf 
So abſolute an Authority truſted to one ſingle & 
tizen, gave a great deal of Uneaſineſs, and even 
Jealouſy to the Senate. Several of that Bod 
openly accuſed Pompey, that he deſign'd to eng 
the whole Sovereignty of the State to himſell;| 
and one of the Conſuls, provok'd that this Com 
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miſſion had been given him to the leſſening of tf + 
Prerogative, told him in a fort of threatnig þ 
Tone, That by affecting, as he did, to imitate th 50 
hanghty Behaviour of Romulus, he might perhaps ma © 
with his Fate. F* 

Catulus, more moderate, took a wiſer Method ;, 
and in order to diſſuade the People from granting 
fo vaſt a Power to one ſingle Citizen, he began i n 


one of the Aſſemblies with a Panegyrick up: 
} Pom 


. Book XI. in the Rowan REPUBLICK. 
the Pompey, and mention'd the moſt celebrated Acti- | 
all W ons of that General in the moſt magnificent 
ry. Terms. But as if he had been concern'd for his 
ht, | Safety, he was forry the People ſhould expoſe the _ 
del N oreateft General of the Commonwealth to every, _ |; 
Joy - Danger that happen d: And if hon ſhould laſe him, f 
* (aid he to the People) What other conld you put in f 
ich i Room? At which the Multitude, raiſing their, = 
Voices, cried out one and all, Ve will put Ton. g 
ws WF lus, no longer able to reſiſt the firm. Reſolution Cie. pro 
ut of the whole People, and pleaſed at the ſame lege Ma- 
3 WF Time with the honourable Mention they made of _ 
Hu his own Courage, retir'd, Another Senator, call'd Pome 
Wo Roſcius, endeavouring to ſpeak after him, was pre- vel. J. 2. 
ut: vented by the Clamours of the People, who would c. 31. 
WW not then hear any Remonſtrances on that Head. 
© Roſcins was reduc'd to explain himſelf by Signs; 
hat and holding up Two of his Fingers, he tried to 
t make them apprehend, that they ought at leaſt to 
able give Pompey a Collegue ; but all his Endeavours 
FW were to no purpoſe. The People, even grown an- 
ut gry at the Jealouſy and Reſiſtance of the Senate, 
(ell, enlarg d Pompey's Power {till more; and it was ad- 
GW Jed to his Commiilion, that he ſhould be at Liber- 
val ty to arm Five Hundred Ships, put an Hundred 
00 and Twenty Thouſand Soldiers on beard of em 
WW for Deſcents ; and be attended by Four and Twen- 
al; ty Senators, and Two Quæſtors. 2 
oo Thus it was, that this People, fo jealous of 
ORE their Liberty, ſeduced by their Tribunes, were 
WE h:ftening into Slavery; and it lay wholly in Fom- 
tai pey's Power to make himſelf ſole Sovereign of the 
wa Commonwealth. But thoſe that rightly knew 
bim, judg d they had nothing to fear from a Man, 
10d; I who had more Vanity than Ambition, and Who 
tung was more ſenſible of the great Name that fo ho- 
1 0 nourable a Poſt gave him, than mindful how to 
a make it laſting and independent upon thoſe who 
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conferr'd it upon him. This War laſted but one 


Campaign. Pompey having fitted out a large 
Fleet, defeated that of the Pyrates. He took va} 
Numbers of thoſe Robbers : But inſtead of put. 
ting them to Death, he baniſh'd them to remote 
Inland Places, as far diſtant as poſſible from the 
Sea-ſhore. By which Method, as he enabled them 
to get a Livelihood, without Robbing, ſo he pre 
vented them moſt ſurely from ever returning ty 


their Pyracy. 


The End of the Eleventh Book. 
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BOE : 


” Pompey goes into Aſia, to put himſelf at the Head of 
| the Forces commanded by Lucullus. The Inter- 
view of thoſe Two Generals. The Reproaches they 
make each other, They part declar'd Enemies. 
The Farticulars of Catiline's Conſpiracy. The 
ambitious Deſigns of the Tribune P. Servilius 
Rullus. Cicero, by his Skill and Oratory, gets 
the Law rejected, which Rullus propos d concerning 
the Conquer d Lands, and wholly defeats Catiline's 
Party. 


: — 


? O ſooner did the News of the Pyrates being plut. in 
4 N overcome reach Rome, but Manilins, Tri- Pompeio. 
bune of the People, and a Creature of Pompey, in 

order to perpetuate his Authority, propos d a new 

Deecree, for conferring the Command of the Ar- 

my againſt Mithridates upon Fompey. Although 

I. Lucullus, an excellent Commander, was actually 

inveſted with that Employment, and had gain d 
—agęręat Reputation in it, this Decree expreis'd not 

only that Pompey ſhould take upon him the Com- 

mand of his Army, and the Government of Ara, 

but beſides retain his Superintendency over that 

whole Naval Power, with which he juſt then had 

fſubdued the Pyrates. | 
BE This was delivering all the Sea and Land Forces 


olf the State into his Hands: He now only want- 
ed the Title of King. Manilins and Pompey's Ad- 
herents preſs'd the publiſhing of this Decree very 
much. The People, ever blind, and the Tool of 


the 
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the Great, were as ſollicitous for it, as if their All 


had been at Stake. The Senate, more clear: ſight. 
ed, look'd on that Decree as the eſtabliſhing of 
Tyranny. Yet, when the Day was come, and that 
Manilius propos'd to the Aflembly to recal Lucil. 
lus, and fend Pompey in his Room, no body offer d 
to ſtir againſt it: The Fear of fo powerful a Man's 
Reſentment reſtrain'd almoſt all the Senators. Ci. 
cero himſelt, who was univerſally acknowledg'd x 
good Citizen and Patriot, but always fearful, and 
unſettled in his Reſolutions, declar'd for the ftrone. 
eſt Side; and made for the Decree that Diſcourſe 
which is preſerv'd under the Title of Pro Lege Il. 
nila, There was none, in ſo large and numerous 
a Body, but Hoytenſins and Catulns that oppos'd it. 
Catulus, with a great deal of Courage, reproach' 
the People with the Injuſtice they were going to 


do Lucullus: He recounted his Services, and the 


great Actions he had perform'd during the Courſe 
of that War. He told. them how by a glorions VI. 
ctory he had reliev'd the Town of Cizicum, when 
beſteg'd by Sca and Land; how he had defeated 
Mithridates in ſeveral Battels, and vanquifh'd J. 
graves, the moſt potent King of Aſa. But per— 


ceiving that the People grew uneaſy at his Diſccurſe, 


he turn'd himſelf towards the Senate, and railing 
his Voice, with a Mien full of Indignation ; Let 
vs retzre, {aid he, Conſcript Fathers, from a City where 
Jyranny is gring to be ſetiled ; and let us go ſeek: ſom: 
Defart, where we may preſerve that Liberty which 3 
recero'd from our Fathers, 

This generous Diſcourſe made no manner of 
Impreilion upon People, who had either fold their 
Faith to Pompey, or who fear'd his Power and Re- 


ſentment. Thus was the publick Intereſt, as it al- 


ways falls out, ſacr1iic'd to private Views. The 
Decree was confirm'd by all the Tribes ; and the 
People of their own Accord, conferr'd a greater 

| | Autho- 
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Authority on Pompey, than Hlla had uſurp'd by an 
arm'd Force, and exercis d afterwards during his 
| Dictatorſhip. | 


Pompey ſet out immediately for 4fa : And Lu- 


cullus, hearing of the Decree, quitted his Army, 
that he might not be oblig'd to ſurrender it him- 
ſelf to his Adverſary. Theſe Two Generals met 
in the Province of Galatia. Their Officers, and 
ſuch as were Friends to both, perſuaded them to 
ſee each other: They at firſt treated one another 
with all imaginable Civility; but at laſt Lucullus, 
full of Indignation againſt Pompey, who had robb'd 
| him of his Employment, could not forbear ſhow- 
ing his Reſentment. He reproach'd him, that he yell. Par. 
had never coveted to command Armies, but againſt 1. 2.c. 33. 
| Enemies already vanquiſh'd ; and that, like thoſe Plut. in 

| Birds of Prey that feed on none but dead Bodies Lucullo. 

and Carrion, it was his Cuſtom to come at the 

End of every War, to make his Advantage of 
| Battels fought, and Victories gain'd by other Ge- 
nerals. That it was known to all the World, that 
| he endeavour'd to rob Metellus, Craſſus, and Catu- 
| lus, of the Glory of their Victories over the Spa- 
| mards, Gladiators and Mutineers who follow'd the 
Party of Lepidus ; and, that without expoſing him- 
ſelf to any Danger, he knew how to make the 
| Advantages obtain'd by other People, his own : 
Aud have IT now, added Lucullus, vanquiſb d Mithri- 
dates, conquer d the Kingdom of Pontus, defeated T1- 
granes, obtain d conſiderable V 1401125, and taken Ti- 
granocerta, Niſibe, and jo many other Cities in Ar- 
menia, only to procure you freſh Trinmphs © 


Pompey, provok'd at fo injurious a Speech, re- 


E proach'd him on his Part, That he had leſs con- 
| quer'd than ravag'd Aſa, whoſe Riches he had ſe- 
| cur'd in his own Coffers ; That he made War for 
nothing but the ſake of the Plunder; That he had 
indeed obtain d ſome Advantages; but that he 


Never 
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never car'd to compleat a Victory; and uſually ö 
left to his Enemy wherewithal to continue th; 
War, that he might likewiſe be continued in the 
Command, and pillage on to a Degree odious t 
his very Soldiers. 

Vell. Pat. Theſe mutual Reproaches were not groundlek; 
I. 2: c. 33. and if it was true, that Lucullus had tarniſh'd th 
Splendor of his V i&ories by that inſatiable Deſi 

of accumulating Riches upon Riches ; that Ja 

louſy, which Pompey ſhow'd againſt all the Con. 

manders of the Commonwealth, and the Spring 

he ſet at work to deprive them of their Poſh, 

even during the Courſe of their Victories, ren: 

der'd him much ſuſpected to all true Republicans 

It look'd as if he would be the only General 

the State; and that every Man became odicus t 

him, in Proportion to the Glory and Eſteem he 

acquired. Theſe Two Generals parted declar! 

Enemies: Pompey went on to take the Com maul 

of the Army upon him; and Lucullus return'd t 

Rome, where, notwithſtanding all the ill Offics 

and Oppoſition of Pompey and his Party, he wal 

honour'd with a ſolemn Triumph. He found th 

City, then the Capitol of the World, in a ſeem 

ing Peace: But that outward Tranquillity was bu 

a Cover to a ſecret Agitation; and there wer 

new Parties privately broaching ; all which, th 

by different Methods, aim'd at nothing leſs tha 

to ſupplant each other, and become Maſters i 

the Government. | - 

Saluſtin Lucius Sergius Catiline, whom we have me 

Car. tion'd above, was at the Head of one of the Parti 

1 Plut. in He was deſcended of an illuſtrious Fatrician Fami 

17 88 ly, and fo ancicnt, that he bragg'd it de ſcendeſ 

1 from Sergeſtus, one of Aneas's Companions : Wh 

Folly common to moſt great People, who, M 

reaſon of ſome Reſemblance in the Names, tan 

they find the Origin of their Families in 

Ruins of Antiquity, and often in mere Fable 

- 4 | Catlin 


MI Book XII. in the Roman Repusrick. 


11; (atiline, educated in the Hurry and Confuſion of 
the Civil Wars, had been the Miniſter of the Cru- 
elties of Hylla, to whom he had devoted himſelf. 
The Favour of that Dictator, his Birth and Cou- 
© rage, had raiſed him to the principal Dignities of 
the Commonwealth: He had been Quzſtor, Lieu- 
'W tenant-General in ſeveral Armies, and had ſince 
E commanded in Chief, as Prztor in A4f;ica. But 
1 in all theſe different Employments, he had equal- 
y diſhonoured himſelf by his Debzuches and hor- 
rible Crimes. He had been already publickly ac- 
mn eaſed of Inceſt, with one of the Veſtal Virgins ; of 
Aſſailination and Extortion ; and he eſcaped the 
8 Puniſhment of the Laws no other way, than by: 
bis Art of bribing his Accuſers, with whom by 
Dint of Money he prevailed to drop the Profecu- 
tion. He was a Man without Morals. Probity, ox 
@ Reſpect for the Gods; Ambition was his ſole Dei- 
ty: Not ſatisfied with the preſent, always anxi- 
ud 98s for the future; bold, heady, audacious, daring 
Eto undertake any Thing; but not very capable; 
aiming at Tyranny too openly, and uncapable of 
that deep Diilimulation, which was neceſlary to 
cover his execrable Deſigns. This was the Picture 


the Project of uſurping the Sovereign Power, as 
be had done. To ſucceed: herein, he began to 
keep Company with, and to court all the young 
Men in Rome, who had either waſted their For- 
tunes by Gaming, or their Bodies by Debauchery 
E with Wine and Women. | 
Rome, in its Beginning, had found no ſurer 
WW Guard for publick Liberty, nor Fence againſt Am- 
100 . bition, than an almoſt equal Poverty among all 
ber Citizens, Temperance and Frugality , the 
u | Conſequences of that Poverty, Teig) d in all Con- 
editions, perhaps as much out of Neceli:ty, as out 
{ot Choice. Luxury was a long while a Stranger 
there. Iron was more valued than Gold; and 
51. IL TE each 


bit of Lucius Catiline, who after Syla's Death, form'd , 
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each Citizen for a Virtue, her Citizens remained 


Iſles, conquered Spain, and the Coaſts of Africa, 


Thoſe that had lived before with Honour ina 
laudable Poverty, could not ftand it in Plenty, 


— Voluptuouſneſs. Moſt of the Youth con. 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XII. ; 
each Citizen, content with his ſmall Patrimony, 
which he manur'd with his own Hands, endea. i 1 
voured no other ways to diſtinguiſh himſelf, { 
than by his Courage. As they had no Exped. R 
tions from any body, each getting his Subſiſtenæ . 
by his own Labour, there was neither a mean 
Complaiſance, nor {laviſh Dependance to be found % 


| amongſt em. Love of Liberty was their univerſal I 


Motive; and as long as Rome held the Poverty df » 


free, ſubject to the Laws only; and independent 
upon each other. 1 
But after the Romans had deſtroyed Carthage, the 
Rival of Rome, ſubdued Ttaly, and the adjacent 


reduced Part of the Ganls, and all Syria, into Pro- 
vinces ; after they had forced moſt of the Sove. 
reigns of Aſa to pay them Tribute; then Ambi. 
tion, Luxury, Effeminacy, and all thofe Vic 
that ſeem gd pea; from Wealth, entered Rome 
in the Train of the Conquerors of thoſe Countries, 


They began to Iook with Admiration on a Picture 
drawn by a great Maſter; and the like on a fine 
Statue, or a carved Vaſe. Soon was the good For: 
tune of thoſe Generals and Officers envied, who 
had brought ſuch from Aſia, and it was to ge 
Poſſeſſion of theſe, and to grow Rich, that the 
began to barter their Liberty, and fell it to ſuch 
great Men, and Heads of Parties, as they coul 
expect either Employments or Money from. 

The auftere Manners and Frugality of the an. 
cient Times, were by Degrees changed into an ex- 


famed the Patrimony of their Anceſtors in Feafis 
and Entertainments, where Delicacy and extra: 
vagant Plenty reign'd ; the Women had their Shate 
in this almoſt 'univerſal Corruption: Few now 
gs | : | counted 


Book XII. in the ROMAN REPUBLICK: _ 
counted Modeſty among the Female Virtues. Some 


Men, unworthy of that Name, proſtituted them- 


ſelves like Women; and ſuch as had ruined them- 


{elves to anſwer ſuch extraordinary Expences, or 
vere in danger of being proſecuted for Crimes, 
wiſh'd for a Civil War, that might ſhelter them 
from the Rigor of the Laws, or their troubleſome 
Creditors. This ſtrange Turn of Mind in the Tea, o 
IRemans, began to ſhow it felt towards the End of Rome, 
he Conſulſhip of L. Volcatius Tullus, and M. Emiling 687. 
Lepidus. The People had defigned for their Suc- 
keſlors, Publ. Antronms, and P. Sylla. But having 
alterwards been convicted of Bribery, they were 
krcluded; and by a new Election, Lucius Cotta and 
L. Torquatus were ſubſtituted in their Room. The Lear of 
ame of this Excluſion, and a Spirit of Revenge, Rome, 
broed them on to conſpire againſt the Tranquility 8 
the State, They reſolved to aſſaſſinate the 
Two neu / Conſuls, murder the greateſt Part of the 


geuate, and make themſelves Maſters of the Go- 


inter d into this Plot. Beſides ham, they engaged 
In it a great Number of thoſe young Men, un- 
lone by their Exceſſes mentioned above: 
Among the reſt, Piſo, a Youth of a very Noble 
Family ; but raſh, factions, overloaded with Debts, 
nd who had no Proſpect of retrieving his Affairs, 
ut in the Subverſion of the State. 


Y Their Deſign was, as we aid, to kill both the 


onſuls, and the greateſt Number of Senators. 
hey were to put this in Execution in the Capitol, 
n the Firſt Day of January, when the Conſuls 
ok Poſſeſſion of their Dignity. But not having 
und a convenient Opportunity on that Day, 
ey put it off till the Fifth of February, at what 
ſime was to be feen the moſt execrable Attempt 


bat ever had happen'd in the Commonwealth, 


ſince 


F 
> 


fernment. Catiline, always ready for the greateſt 
Wrimes, and very deſirous of all Novelties that 
tould make him hope for a Change in his Fortune, 
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276 The Hiflory of the Revolutions Book XII 
ſince the Foundation of Rome. A Band of Pro. 
fligates were, upon a Signal to be given by (aj 
line, to fall on the Conſuls and the Senators, an 

Saluſt. ſtab them. But Catiline, impatient and over-haſh 
to ſpill the Blood of his Fellow-Citizens, havigg 
given the Signal too ſoon, and before all the C 
ſpirators had conveniently placed themſelves x. 


cording to Direction, no body offered to ſtir: vi * 
that this cruel Buſineſs was put off once mo 
Cutiline, by his Boldneſs, made himſelf the Ha 
of the Plot, and ſtrengthened his Party witz! 
great Number of Senators and Knights, who ! 
from different Motives joined in the Con! 
racy. | | : ſ 
Among his Adherents in the Senate, were cou 
ed Lentulus Sura, P. Autronns mentioned abort * 
Caſſius Longinus, Cains Cethegus, both the Sons d 1 
Servius Sylla, Lucius Vargunteins, Quintus Amis f. 
Porcins Lecca, Lucius Curius, L. Beſſia, and g. 
rins ; and of the Knights, M. Fulvins Nobilior, I bi 
cius Statilins, P. Gabinus Capito, and C. Cornelu u 
It is pretended, that Craſſus partly knew their I" 
ſigns, and that, always jealous, and an Enem Pd 
of Pompey's Glory, he was not ſorry that anoth H. 
Party was ariſing in the Commonwealth, whil ſir 
ſhould counterbalance his Authority. Some An 
ple did even ſuſpect Czjar of favouring the Pl Ro 
under-hand; and they add, that thoſe Two dH bo 
ning and equally ambitious Men waited tor i a 
Event, before they would declare themſelves. Po 
Lentulns, one of the Heads of this Party, ll Fl: 
Son to Maus Aquiltus, who had been (Coll in 
with Maus: He bore the Name of Lentulus, | Wh 
cauſe he hal been adopted by another LentuluM . < 
the Noble Family of the Corvrelians. He wa ce 
Man plunged in all manner of Debauchery, ni bor 
1 5 - | ſom 
rally Shameieſs, and who openly bragged of 1 


Vices. He had the Sirname of Sura gi ven hi 


(which means the Calf of the Leg) becauſe 9 {elf 
' 


a Book XII. in the ROMAN REePUBLICK: 


. the Dictator, having one Day in open Senate 
„ demanded he ſhould give an Account of the Mo- 


"MW nies which he had unfaithfully managed during 


" his Quzeſtorſhip ; Lentulus, who had ſpent them in 
i his Riots, anſwered him, That he had kept no 
05 other Book of Accounts beſides the Calf of his 


Leg, which he held out to be ſtruck ; alluding to 
a Cuſtom of thoſe Days among Boys playing at 
Ball; when he that had miſs'd, received a Blow 
upon his Leg. Hiſtory has preſerved us another 
Inſtance of his Impudence, which ſhews his de- 
praved Temper and Character ſtill better. He 
had been ſummoned before 4 Magiſtrate, to an- 

ſwer to ſome Crimes that he was charged with. 
He bribed the Jury with large Sums of Money; 
and finding that, when Judgment was given, he 
had carried it by One Vote more than was neceſ- 
ſary to come off, he was not aſhamed to ſay aloud 
to them, That one of them onght to return him 


"l ; n Money, ſince one Vote had been of no Uſe to 
in. | 

1 | Such was P. Lentulus, whom his Exceſſes, Im- 
en punity and Ambition, drew into this Conſpiracy. 
o e had ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed with A 
rh ſttrange Sort of Prophecy, aſcribed to the Sybils ; 
and which, they ſaid, promiſed the Empire of 
pl Rome to Three of the Cornelians. Sylla and Cinna, 
both of that Houſe, though of different Parties, 
r ad one after the other enzoy'd the Sovereign 


Power: And Lertulus was not diſpleaſed, that his 
fFlatterers applied the Prophecy of the Sybil to 
him, and took him for the Third of that Name, 
who was to reign in Rome. | 
Cethegus, of the ſame Party, was a bold auda- 
cious Man, to be feared becauſe of the Sway he 
bore among the common People. He had been 
jf Wome Time before Tribune of the People, whom 
hit he govern'd at his own Pleaſure : But he was him- 
9 ſelf governed by a Courtezan, called Precia, who 
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during his Tribunate, diſpoſed arbitrarily of all 
Things in the Commonwealth. 

Belides the Senators we have mentioned, there 
was a great Number of Knights that had engaged 


— -, Fy 


82882 


in the Plot. Cutiline drew by his Management, 
even ſome. veteran Soldiers and Officers ot H, 
who, after having conſumed in Whoring, Gaming b 
and Drinking, all the Rewards of their former 
Services, were longing foranew Civil War, whig I. 
they looked on as the only Remedy for their Want 
and Miſery. kf 
Some Women of the beſt Families in Rome, à . 
much noted for their Lewdneſs as their Beaute : 
entered into the Conſpiracy out of Complaiſand Ft 

for their Lovers: Such was the famous Sempronia 
Nature not only placed her in a high Rank, lu 7 
beſtowed on her a lively and engaging Wit, 2 ae 
firm and undaunted Courage ; and what Wo 15 
men value more than all, an incomparabk R 
Beauty. th 
Theſe natural Endowments were ſet off by a1 ; th 
ontward Appearance of Modeſty, which ſhe ſome-Wy 
times affected to put on, according to the Ch. fe 
racter of thoſe ſhe had a mind to pleaſe. But he. to 
Looks, which then ſeem'd to eſcape modeſt Eyes be 
were always guided by violent Paſſions, ſhe ac; 
ways courting the Men more than they her. Th th 
Pravity of her Morals made her fall by DegresW1jr 
into the greateſt Crimes. She was ſuſpected of E te 
ing an Accomplice ia ſeveral baſe Murders ; any, 
Me was known to have denied, in a Court of je an 
dicature, the Receipt of Pledges with more Conf. ve 
dence and Boldneſs, than the Owners demande 
the Reſtitution of them. ; 
Other Women, as diſorderly and as well bone 
as Sempronia, but not ſo young, nor ſo beautiful 
had a Hand in the Plot, in hopes to ſee all tho 
Debts acquitted, which they had contracted in a 
advanced * to UDF © the Wants of their young i bot 
Gallant 
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Book XII. 7» the Roman RepuBLICK: 
8 Gallants. Catiline drew them over to his Party, 


by procuring them ſuch Men as they liked beſt, 


with a Deſign either to gain over their Huſ- 
bands to his Party, or by their Means to get rid 
of them. | _ 

In ſhort, all the Roman Youth that had been 
E bred in Luxury, and were grown effeminate with 


nice Living; all that were ruined, and could no 


longer follow their extravagant Courſes; all that 


were ambitious and aſpiring to the Chief Poſts in 


the Government; others, who had not of them- 
| ſelves Power enough to be revenged on their too 
potent Enemies; all theſe People, animated with 
different Paſlions, join'd and fa voured Catiline. 

This Chief of the Party, to tie them the ſtron- 
ger, promiſes ſome to diſcharge their Debts: he 
actually gives Money to others; to ſome he pro- 
| cures the Women they were in Love with; the 
| Revengetul he flatters with a Proſpect of ſeeing 
their Enemies proſcribed; and he amuſes all with 
the Eſtates and Honours they ſhould obtain in a 


New Revolution. But at the fame Time herepre- 


ſents to them, that they muſt ſet all their Induſtry 
to work, to get him choſen Conſul ; That it would 
de no leſs advantageous to the Party to procure 
| Catus Antonius to be his Collegue, who was one of 


che Candidates, and with whom he had of old 
lived in good Amity, That afterwards he mighe 


let him into the Secret; and that if once they 
were both inveſted with the Sovereign Magiſtracy, 
and at the Head of the Legions, there could ne- 
ver be a Power ſufficient to oppoſe the Execution 
got their Deſigns. 

| It's true, they could never have choſe a fitter 
Time. Pompey was then making War in the far- 
theſt Parts of the al. That General, carried on 


& 


by the Deſire of filling the whole Earth with the 


Glory of his Name, was purſuing the Arabians, 


I 4 There 


1 whom it was caſter to defeat, than to meet with. 
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The H.ſtory of the Revolutions Book XII 
There was no Army in Traly, The People, alway, 
greedy of new Things, ſaw with Pleaſure 'the ki 


of a Party, which ſeem'd to threaten nothing but 
the Authority of the Senate: And this very Senate 


compoſed of ſo many wiſe Heads, ſlept ſecure 


falſly imagining that the Leaders of that Party 
did not deſerve their Attention. 

However, as it was very difficult that the De. 
ſigns of ſuch Men, as were continually rioting 
ſhould long remain a Secret, Cicero heard of it fir 
by Fulvia, a Woman of a noble Family, whid 
however ſhe diſhonoured by her Criminal HY 
with Quintus Cu77us, one of the Heads of the Coy 
ſpiracy. Y. 

Cirius had ruined himſelf in keeping her Com. 
pany ; and he continued in Favour, as long z 
the found her Account in it. But as ſoon as hi 
Stock began to grow low, Indifference and Cole 
neſs took Place of that intereſted and mercenary 
Love: And Fulria deſpiſed him, as loon as ſh 
cealed to be a Gainer by him. 

Curius offering to enjoy former 1 18 12 
buked and denied: Thinking at firſt, that a Ri 
had ſupplanted him, he ſtorms and threatens : A 
terwards he ſtoops to the loweſt and meaneſt Sub 
mM11ions ; at laſt he diſcovers, with much Sham 
that he owed all Fulvia's Favours to his Mone 
As he could neither fupply her with more, 10 
free himſelf from her Chains, he endeavours t 
pleaſe her at leaſt with fair Hopes. He diſcovel 
the whole Plot to her, and opens her a Scelt 
oi new Treaſures in the Succeſs of his well-lai 
Deſigns. 


But whether Fulvia, like all Women of thi : 
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Stamp, valned the Promiſes of a ruined Lover butt 


li*tle ; or whether ſhe entertained a very ill OM 
nion of an U udertaking managed by young Ve 


ple ; ſhe made A Diſcovery of all ſhe had heat 
# lone Nen of Diſtin*tion, without e 
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Author: And this ſhe did, that ſhe might not 
find her ſelf involved in a Matter of Treaſon. It 
immediately ſpread all, over Rome. Cicero, who 
was very intent on all Things relating to the Pub- 
| lick, traced theſe Reports up to the very Head. 
He ſaw Fulvia, gain'd her, and fhe ſold him the 
> Secret of a Man whom ſhe never loved; and 
whom ſhe was afterwards civil to for no other Rea- 
E ſon, than that ſhe might draw more Secrets from 
him, as ſhe had promiſed Cicero ſhe would. 


Beſides the general Intereſt of his Country, G- 


cero had a private End to ſerve in this nice Enqui- 
ry. The Time of chuſing Conſuls was very near: 
He was one of the Candidates himſelf: Catiline 


was one of thoſe that put up for it. That Man, 


who was of an illuſtrious Family, never ſpoke of 
that of Cicero but with the utmoſt Contempt. He 


commonly called him an Upſtart, a New Man, 
that is, one whoſe Father nor Anceſtors had never 


{ bore any of thoſe Magiſtracies, which enobled 


their Poſterity, Cicero, on the other hand, ne- 
glected nothing that could render Catiline odious 
and ſuſpected of Deſigns againſt the Publick Li- 
berty. Nothing was fitter to prepoſleſs the Peo- 
ple againſt that Patrician, than the Diſcovery of 
his ill Deſigns. Cicero ſucceeded in it; and Cati- 
line contributed himſelf towards it, by his rough 
and fierce Behaviour, and by dropping Threats at 
a Time, when it ſhould have been his Study how 
to gain the Friendſhip and Eſteem of his Fellow- 
Citizens, All thoſe that truly loved their Coun- 


23r 


try, united to make him loſe his Election. Cati- Year of 


line was excluded with Scorn and an and Rome, 


that high Dignity was conferred on C. 

Cains Antonius was appointed his Collegue ; of 
a Plebeĩan but a very noted Family, deriving its 
Pedigree from a Son of Hercules. Antonius was a 
Man naturally lazy, a Lover of Eaſe and Plea- 


e fure, and who hitherto had no farther concerned _ 
3 | 4 him- 
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himſelf in Affairs of Government, than was ne. I 
ceſſary to ſhow that he was not abſolutely unt 
for them. The only Reaſon why they fix d upon 
him for Cicaro's Collegue, was, that the Roman; M8 i 

; were convinc'd, that a Man of his CharaGer 
would, without any Reluctance, follow Cicero 
Advice, and concur in every Thing, that ſhould 
be thought neceſſary by that Great Man to diff. 
pate Catiline's Faction. The Friends and Crea. 
tures of that Ringleader, who thought themſelves 
ſure of his Election, were quite confounded when 
they ſaw Cicero choſen. They dreaded him on 
Account of that powerful Eloquence, with which 
he carry'd all before him in the Aſſemblies ; aud 
they knew, that he was not leſs valued on Ac 
count of his Probity, and his unmoveable Attach. 
ment to the Laws. The Dread of feeling the Ri. 
gor thereof themſelves, under ſo clear-ſighted and 
ſevere a Magiſtrate, made ſeveral of thoſe fa&i. 
ous People abandon the Party and Intereſt of Cs 
tiline. But this Defection made no Alteration in 
that Deſperado, who was determin'd to die, if li 
could not reign. He got ſome new Adherents in 
their ſtead, and borrow'd on all Sides. By his Or- 
der, Arms and Proviſions were laid up in ſeveral 
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i Places; and he ſent C. Manlius into Tuſcany, S. 
1 timius into the Mark of Ancona, and C. Julius into © 
* Apulia, there to raiſe Men underhand, and endea. 
#4: voͤur to ſecure to his Intereſt ſach Officers and Ve. 
$4.1 teran Soldiers, ſettled in thoſe Provinces, as had * 
&4 ſerv'd with him under Sylla. Whilſt ſo dangerous ® 
x8 a Man was increaſing the Number of his Creatures, Þ * 
| with all poſlible Diligence and Application, and f 
Wu was getting together Arms and Proviſions to em- l 
he ble himſelf to ſeize upon the Government with | P 
44 an arm'd Force; a Tribune of the People was * 
AY. forming a like Deſign, but under more ſpecious 
WH Colours: His Name was Publius Servilius Rullus. 0 


This Tribune was the more to be fear'd, as he 
employ 
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| employ'd no other Arms than Perſuaſion; and | ( 
ſeem'd to have nothing elſe in View, than to ren- | 
der the Condition of the Common People happier 

than it was. 

| It may have been obſerv'd more than once in Cicer. in 
| this Work, That whenever the Romans had van- Rulliana. 
quiſh'd their Enemies, they were wont to take Plin. I. 7. 
Part of their Lands from them: That thoſe Lands © 3% 
Vyere ſometimes farm'd out, to increaſe the Reve- 

> me of the State; and that they were alſo often 
divided and ſhar'd out among the poorer Citizens, 

E who paid the Commonwealth but an eaſy Rent 

for them. This publick Domain increas'd with 

the Greatneſs of the Commonwealth, and the 

| Spoils of ſo many States, which the Romans had 
conquer'd in the Three Parts of the World. Rome 

© was in Poſſeſſion of Lands in the ſeveral Cantons 

of Italy, in Sicily and the adjacent Iſles, in Spaix, 

in Africa, in Greece, in Macedonia, and all over 

Ala. In a word, they had incorporated into the 
publick Domain, the peculiar Domains of as ma- 

ny Free Cities, Kingdoms and Commonwealths, as 

the Romans had conquer'd and fubdued. The Pro- 

duce and Income of them was carry d into the Ro- 

man Treaſury. That was the Fund out of which 

the Armies were ſubſiſted, and all publick Expen- 

ces anſwer'd and diſcharg d. | 

E Rullus, being rais'd to the Tribuneſhip, under- 

took to have the ſole Diſpoſal of all thoſe Lands 

to himſelf. He brought over into his Scheme moſt | 1 
| ; of his Collegues, and ſeveral Senators of the firſt | 1 
Rank, whom, from the Succeſs of his Project, he 9 
made to hope for immenſe Riches, and an abſo- 9 
lute Authority: Two Motives that are generally W - 
© prevalent with moſt Men, and are commonly the i 
© Rule of their Conduct. . 6 
Keullus having form'd his Party, prepar'd the Plan 
of a new Law, by which it was enacted, That 75 
for the Relief of the Common People, there Fo 
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284 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XII 
be Decemvirs choſen out of hand, who ſhould have 
Power to fell all thoſe private Domains, which 
had been incorporated into the Domain of the 
Commonwealth, ſince the Conſulate of IJ. Hua 
and ©. Pompeius. That they ſhould likewiſe ſel 

all the Foreſts in Italy ; That the Generals of Ar. 
mies, and cther Officers of the Commonwealth 
who ſhould have any Monies in their Hands that 
had not yet been paid in to the Treaſury, ſhould 
be legally diſcharg'd, by paying thoſe Sums t. 
the Decemwvirs ; and that thoſe Commiflioners ſhould 
employ all thoſe Sums in the buying up the diff. 
rent Eſtates ſituate in Italy, which ſhonld after. 
wards be ſhar'd out among the Common People; 
ſo that without diſpoſſeſſing any of the Nobility 
of their ancient Uſurpations, each poor Citizen 
ſhould have a {mall Eſtate, in his own Native Coun 
try to ſubſiſt on. | 
Rullus, to gain the Multitude alſo over to his 
Side in Behalf of this Law, added, That the De 
cemvirs ſhould have Power to ſettle New Colonis 
in ſuch Towns of Italy, as they ſhould think pro- 
per. That they ſhould have Leave to repeople 
Capua, to conduct thither Five Thouſand Inhabi. 
tants from Rome, of which each Decemurr ſhould 
name Five Hundred at his ewn Pleaſure ; and that 
between them ſhould be ſhar'd the Territory of 
that City, and of Stella, which hitherto had been 
let out to farm for the Benefit of the Publick. 
It was enacted by the fame Law, That the Pro- 
poſer of the Law ſhould of Right preſide at the 
Aſſembly held for the Choice of the Decemvrrs: 
By which Article, Rullus reſerv'd to himſelf the 
chief Direction and Authority in this whole Af. 
fair. He added, That the Power of theſe Com- 
miſſioners ſhould be uncontrollable, and no bo- 
dy ſhould have Liberty of appealing from them 
to any other Power; and that they ſhould be in- 


veſted with this Authority in Rome, and all over 
ah t} 
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Book XII. in the Roman Repusrick. 285 
the Roman Empire, for the Space of Five Years. 
| That they ſhould have the Right of taking the 

Auſpices; and have Lictors, and ſuch other Offi- 

cers, as uſed to attend the Chief Magiſtrates of 
the Commonwealth. That they ſhould have Pow- 

er to chuſe Two Hundred of the Equeſtrian Order, 

to put their Decrees in Execution in the ſeveral 

= Provinces. Rullus, under Pretence of avoiding 

the Confuſion and Tumults, which commonly 

= happen'd in the General Aſſemblies of the whole 

E Roman People, but in effect to make himſelf Ma- 
ſter of the Election of the Decemvirs, propos'd, 

That they ſhould not be choſen by any more than 

Dy Seventeen Tribes, which ſhould be drawn by 

Lot ; and that it ſhould be ſufficient to have the 

Votes of Nine Tribes, to be declar'd duly elected. 

And to exclude Pompey, whoſe Credit he ſtood much 

in fear of, from that Dignity, and who was then 

commanding Armies in the remoteſt Parts of Aſia ; 

he added, That no Citizen, abfent from Rome, 

ſhould ſtand Candidate for the Decemvirate. 

How much ſoever this Extenſive Power ought 
to have been ſuſpected in a Commonwealth, yet 
did Rullus fee a vaſt Number of Senators, and the 
whole People without Exception, for his Project. 
The firſt, urg'd on by their Ambition, hoped to 
be cholen Decemvirs ; and the Common Peo- 
ple flatter d themſelves they ſhould have a Share 
in thoſe Lands that were to be bought in [taly. 
Rullus ſoon ſaw himſelf at the Head of a conſide- 
rable Party; and the Conſul Antonius himſelf, the 
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i Collegue of Cicero, did not diſlike theſe Novel- 
: ties. bs FRE : 
l It was ſaid, That being loaded with Debts, he 
: look'd on the Place of a Decemvir, and the extra- 
: ordinary Power annex'd to it, as an infallible 


Means to repair his Fortune, becauſe of the valt 


Sums of Money that ſhould go through his m_— 
h an 
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286 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XII. 
and that he ſhould have the difpoſing of: Many 
_ ſuſpected him of ſecretly favouring Catiline's 
arty, | | 

Wn in! * the Authority which he had by his Conſulate 
Cic. - P. H. was of great Weight, Cicero undertook to bring 
. 37. him off. Intereſt was the only Way to ſucceed in 
e 2 it: That Conſideration made him reſign to Anton 
reniana, & the Government of Macedonia, with the Command 
Piſoniana. of the Army, which by Lot was fallen to himſelf. 
Saluſt. He contented himfelt with the Government of 

Ciſalpine Gaul, which brought in a leſs Income. 
It is univerſally known, that the Conſuls, after 
their Election, were wont to divide betwixt them 
the whole Adminiſtration of the Commonwealth 
That one of thoſe Magiſtrates commonly ſtay d at 
Rome, and at the Head of the Senate, to preſide 
therein ; and that he hardly ever went out of the 


City, unleſs ſome very important War forc'd both 


the Conſuls to put themſelves at the Head of Ar. 
mies, and to take the Field. He that took upon 
him the Command of the Forces, had at the fame 
Time the Government of the Provinces bordering 
on that where the Forces were, and the Two Con- 
fuls generally determin'd the Choice of theſe Two 
different Employ ments by Lot. | 
The Conſul, entring upon the Provinces of the 
Empire, received there the ſame Honours, which 
every where elſe were only paid to the Sovereigns 
of the Country. During his Covfulate, he enjoy d 
an abſolute Authority; and unleſs he was of an un- 
common Probity, he feldom return'd home with- 
ont being loaded with immenfe Treaſures. Anto- 
nus, Whoſe indifferent Circumſtances requir'd fuch 
an Help, accepted of his Collegue's Proffer with 
Joys and, from a Principle of Gratitude, quitted 
that Party which before he feem'd to favour; fol- 
loving the Dictates of Cicero's wiſe Counſels, and. 
reſobving to join With him in all his Meaſures for 
the Good of his Country; 
Cicero, 
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lig d to ſpeak plainer ; and Cicero ſaw that he 


© jent Secretaries to all the Aſſemblies of the Peo- 
ple, to obſerve every Thing that ſhould happen 


could, all the Articles of that Law, and what 
might be {aid in relation to that Subject, if it came 


to a Debate. 

It was by means of thoſe Secretaries, he heard, 
that Rullus had propos'd his Law to the Aſſembly : 
© They brought him an exact Copy of it, and like- 
Wiſe of all the Diſcourſes made on that Occaſion, 
either by Rullus himſelf, or his Adherents. 


Cicero, 
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there; and to write down, in the beſt manner they 
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the Commonwealth. 


* < of Auction, ſell the Royal Lands of Philip and 


Cicero, furniſh'd with this Piece, call'd immedi. 
ately the Senate together : Having read the Lay 


to them, which contain'd more than Forty Arti. 


cles, he remonſtrated to that Auguſt Body, hoy 
much the Propoſals of the Tribune ought to be 


ſuſpected, and even. hated by all that {ſincerely 


lov'd Liberty, and the Quiet of the Common. 
wealth. As he ſpoke to a Body of Men entirely 
Jealous of their own Authority, he made them 
ſenſible how much it was inconſiſtent with thy 
Authority of the Senate, to create thoſe Decemvin 
with ſo abſolute a Power all over the Empire, and 
for ſo long a Time as Five whole Years ; that there 
was a new kind of Magiſtracy ariſing, which would 
aboliſh all the old ones ; and that the Sale of the 
Lands that belong'd to the Domain of the State 
would infallibly deſtroy the principal Strength of 

« Know, Conſcript Fathers, (ſaid he) That our 
« PTribunes have a mind to ſell the Lands of the 
« Attalians and the Olimperians, which Servhu, 


< by his Conqueſts, had added to the Domain ef 


« the Publick. Thence theſe. Merchants, who hare 
c refolv'd to fell the whole Commonwealth, are 
« to croſs over into Macedonia, and there, by way 


& Perſens, acquir'd by the Valour and Courage 
& of Faulus Emilius, The fertile Lands of Corinth, 
„ which, through the wiſe Conduct of Mummius 
« make Part of the publick Revenue, will not 
<«< eſcape them. Next, they Il {ail over to Spain, 
« After having ſold the Lands which we pole 
« near New Carthage, they'll leave Europe; they! 


« croſs. over into Africa, and there they will ſell 
„the Territory of Old Carthage. Aſia preſents 


“ them next with new Eſtates, and a new Fiell 
& of Plunder. Pontus, Cappadocia, Bithinia, and 


« Paphlagonia ; all the Lands, that belong'd par. | 


„ ticularly to the ſeveral Princes, who reign" 
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- W in thoſe large Provinces, will be put up to Sale 
next. By the Sale of all theſe Domains of the 


„Commonwealth, they are going at once to dry 


up all the Springs whence the 'Treaſury uſed to 
e be ſupply'd ; divert the ſureſt Funds for paying 


our Legions ; and deprive Rome and all Italy of 
- W «© the Supplies they received from thoſe Provinces, 
(«in Times of Dearth and Famine. 


Cicero took next into Conſideration the Article 


e about the Colonies which the Decemvirs were to 
ſettle in ſuch Towns of Italy as they ſhould think 
ft, and to which they were to align the beſt 
e Lands. He ſhow'd, that Rullus, and the other Tri- 
4 WW bunes, had no other Deſign by this Project, but to 
© WF fill the Towns in the Neighbourhood of Rome with 
their own Creatures, that they might afterwards 
the cafier make themſelves Maſters of Rome it ſelf, 
and of the Government. | 
r © It is not only (continued Cicero) of our great 
Loſſes, and the leſſening of our Publick Reve- 
nue, I complain; it 1s againſt that abſolute 
Power deſign'd for the Decemvirate, that I ſtand 
up at preſent. My Fear and Uneaſineſs is for 
the Welfare of our Country, and the Preſerva- 
tion of our Liberty. For, Which way will 
„you be able to refit a Set of Men, that after 
« they have filled Italy with their Satellites 
F and Guards, will have in their own Hands all the 
Treaſures of the Commonwealth ? Never fear, 
F (ſays ſomebody ;) ont of thoſe Montes, ac- 
F cording to that Law, they are to buy Lands 
F in Itah without Delay. Mighty well; but, 
Are they very ſure, that in thoſe fertile and 
E pleaſant Countries, they ſhall meet with Peo- 
ple enow diſpoſed to ſell their Lands and Pa- 


u ternal Eſtates ? And if there ſhould be no Sel- 
06 lers ; if there ſhould be no room to lay thoſe 
rf Monies out that they ſhall have in their Hands 


F What will become of our Money? That is ea- 
YL IL, U 7 
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290 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XII. I. 
% fily anſwer d, Conſcript Fathers, if you but al. 
„% low them for Five Years that abſolute Power 

« granted by the Law, you have your ſelves put 
them ina Condition of never being accountable 
« to you: And if the Law paſſes, the Common. 
c Wealth loſes in one Day her Domains, her N 
„ nances, and her Liberty. 
In ſhort, Cicero, who was no leſs a Stateſma 
than he was an Orator, ſpoke with ſo much Ford 
and Eloquence; he demouſtrated fo plainly, that 
Rullus himſelf, and his Collegues and Adherent 
had no other Aim but to enrich themſelves at the 
Expence of the Publick, and to eſtabliſh the anc 


.ent Tyranny of the Decemouirs, that the Law wif © 
rejected by the Senate almoſt unanimouſly. Þ 


Tho' Rullus and his Party were very much 
daunted at the Impretlion that Cicero's ſtrong Rex 
ſoning and invincible Eloquence had made on te U 
Senate, they notwithſtanding carried the Aff; 
before the People, who alone had the Right d 9 
deciding finally, and where they hoped to find 6M 
much the greater Favour for their Law, as it be 
ſeem'd chiefly calculated for the Advantage of the Fl 
Common People. And indeed, all the Populacſ 
look d on Rullus as another Gracchus, as their Pa ft 
tron and Benefactor; being deluded by the Tempta 2 
tion of the Lands promiſed to be purchaſed for then A 
in Italy. 55 
But Cicero, tho well appriſed of that Diſpoſiy 
on in the People, abated nothing of his Courag " 
and Zeal ; and on the Day named for the Aſemiſ. 
bly, he ordered the whole Senate to attend hin. 
thither. He accordingly appeared in the For. - 
at the Head of that Auguit Body, preceded UW... 
bis Lictors, and with all the Majeſty of a Sora, 
reign Magiſtrate of the Commonwealth. MW ; 
mounted the Roſtrum, and without minding @ "Mx 
ther the Invectives of the Tribunes, or the Cli Fol 
mours of the People, he began his Speech ; : nd. 
DES T | unde 
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. mdertook to ſhow the Multitude how much that 


ut 


N Publick Safety. 


their Tribunes againſt every Thing that came 
rom the Senate; like an artful Orator, he took a 
ery dextrous Method to infinnate himſelf into 


MN 
1 


all 


yew Law was contrary to their true Intereſts, and 


But as he had to deal with a Multitude pre judic'd 
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heir Confidence. He began his Diſcourſe with tel- Cic. in 


e them, that he was himſelf a Heleian, born in Rull. 2. 


he E Order; and that he was beholden for 
is Conſulate to no body but themſelves. 

„ Tam (faid he) the firſt new Man whom in 
our Days you have made a Conſul ; and by 
chuſing me, you have gain'd a Poſt, of which 


* 0 
1 9 


te 


ol mich they deſended with all their Might. 
th | You have raiſed me to it with ſo uncommon an 
15 Unanimity, that never any Fatrician arrived to 
* it with fo much Splendor, nor any Plebetan with 
if ſo much Glory. And what ought to increaſe 


my Attachment and my Gratitude towards the 
People, is, that in the Aſſembly, called for my 
Election, you never came to a Ballotting, which 
are Signs of only a ſecret Liberty; but you 
ave exalted me to this high Station with Ac- 
I damations and Publick Rejoicings, which per- 
haps do me more Honour, than the very Dig- 
nity you have beſtowed on me. Since then I 
am a new Man, and a Plebeian, that I owe 
the Dignity J am inveſted with entirely to 
tze People; I openly declare beſore the whole 
Senate, and before all the Nobility, that I am 
feſoalred to be a Popular Conſul; that nothing, 
during my Conſulate, ſhall be ſo dear to me as 
the Intereſts of that People, to whom I have 
uch great Obligations: And if pothble, I will 


U | © . 

event thoſe Funds from being ruined and _ 
5 unk, whence they have their chief Strength, 
nde and receive their Subſiſtence in Times of War. 


WU 2 «Non 


the Nobility was always before poſſeſſed, and 
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« Not that I diſapprove all the Laws mats 
c concerning the Sharing of Lands. There ap 
« ſome which I hold in great Efteem, Th 
% Memory of the Two Gracchi ſhall always! 
« dear to me; thoſe illuſtrious Brothers, why 
&« ſacrificed their Lives to recover ſuch Lands fy 
ce the People, as ſome private Perſons had unjuk, 
“ ly uſurped. The Lex Sempronia will avi 
© be reſpe&ed by all honeſt Men: But I d 
« not conſent to that propoſed by Rullns, u. 
« to dazzle your Eyes, vainly brags of the Lani 
c which he has not, nor ever can have in h 
« Power to beſtow on you, Under ſo plaufiW 
« a Pretence, his Deſign is to deprive us all | 
« our Liberty, and make himſelf the Tyrant, 
c the Commonwealth. This J undertake to mil 


« you plainly ſenſible of; and if after you fu 


« have heard me, you are not ſatisfied with tiff . 
« Solidity of my Arguments, I premiſe ji r 
ce to deſiſt. I will receive the Law at yaſſ c 
« Hands; I will fign it; and as a popular ( 
„ ſul, Iwill conform my felt to the Majority 1 
© the People. 1 0 
Then taking the Law before him, he rea 1 
all over; and as, when he argued againſt it C 
the Senate, he chiefly applied himſelf to den ſe 
ſtrate, how the Creation of thoſe new Ma v 
frates would entirely ruin the Authority of i: ot 
Old ones; now ſpeaking to the People, he et! 
tiated upon all thoſe Articles that might al ei 
their Liberty, and the Privilege each Citizen . a1 
of giving his Voice at Elections, and the th 
to determine which Laws ſhould, or ſhould IF is 
pals. „ P. 
« The firſt Article of the Law (ſaid he R. 
& dains, that he who propoſed the ſame, to 
ce eſtabliſh Decemuirs by the Suffrages of Sei of 
teen Tribes choſen by Lot; and that he ſhall gr 
«. elected a Decemuir, whom Nine of thoſe > 


60 
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« teen Tribes ſhall have voted for. I would fain 


„% aſk this audacions Tribune, how he dares de- 


« prive Eighteen Tribes of their Right of Vo- 
ting? Was there ever one Inſtance in the Com- 


— 


4 monwealth, of a Triumvir or a Decemvir be- 


« 1ng created, without the Concurrence of all the 
Five and Thirty Tribes? What can be the De- 


* ſign of this Tribune, in introducing fo ſurpri- 


„ zing an Innovation in our Government? You 


« ſhall know it preſently: He does not want for 


Contrivances; he only wants Honeſty and Fi- 
gelity to the Roman People: He has been want- 


Np ing to Juſtice, and has no ways regarded your 


al 
1al 
vel 


6 


Rights or Intereſts. Rullus moreover pretends, 
© that the Author of this Law ſhall preſide in 


the Aſſembly of the Roman People; that is to 


 fay, Rullus ordains, That Rullus ſhall hold the 
« Aſſembly. . The fame Knllus, who will truſt 


nothing to the entire Body of the Romans, or- 
„ dains, That the Tribes ihall caſt Lots: And 


© whereas he has a lucky Hand, and is to pre- 
© fide there; what Tribe think you, is like to 


„come out of the Ballotting-Box, but ſuch as he 
„ ſhall approve of? And by a Train of ſuch 


Contrivances, thoſe whom the Nine Tribes cho- 
* ſen by Rullus ſhall have named to be Decem- 
© v1rs, will be, under the Authority and Directi- 
don of Rullus, our Lords and our Maſters, and 
the abſolute Diſpenſers of our Eſtates. Was 
ever any Project more unjuſt, more audacious, 
and more contrary to our Laws? And Who is 
© the Author of this new Law? Rullus. Who 
F is that Man, who dares deprive the greateſt 


Part of the People of their Right of Voting? 
„ Rullus. Who is he, that has a Secret at hand, | 


to draw out of the Urn none but the Names 
of ſuch Tribes, where he 1s ſure to have the 
* greateſt Sway? Rulluss Who ſhall name the 
* Decemvirs acccriing to his own Ends and In- 

| U 2 « terelt? 


7 Urn. 
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e tereſt? Rullus. 


on their Privileges, procceded next to the other 


% Frauds and Robberies : 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Bool XII. 
Who fhall be the*firlt of theſe 
« Decemuirs 2 Is that a Queſtion ?: Who ſhould 


„ but Rullus ? In ſhort ; who ſhall be the ab." 
« Jute Maſter of all the Domains and Revenues of 10 
« the Commonwealth? The Sole Rullus. Can = 
« you, Sirs, that are the Maſters and Kings of fe . 
« many Natious, tamely take ſuch Uſage ? Scare MW 
« would fo ſhameful a Prevarication be ſiftert Mp”! 
% under the Empire of a Tyrant, and by a Com 
« munity of Slaves. " 
Cicero having thus endeavoured to raiſe the In. I 
dignation of the People againſt this Attempt uy " 


Articles of that Law. He ſhowed the Injuſtice W 
and Inconveniencies of them all. He repeated ni 
this Second Specch Part of what he had already fo 
{aid before the Senate. He added, That a Man, > 
without any lawful Authority, after having pr 
cured himſelf to be choſen a Decemvir, againſt ti th: 
uſual Method of Elections, would think hin: 
authoriſed to fell the Domain of the Comman- 
wealth to whom he pleaſed, and at what Rate 
he pleaſed. © What monſtrous Robbery is this? 
e cry'd the Conſul, Who can doubt, but that 
e the Buyer and Seller will often be the ſame 
« Perſon ; tho' perhaps the true Buyer may nd 
« appear but under a borrowed Name? But pray, 
“ where is this Scene to be acted ? Do you tan 
« it will be in the Publick Forum, in the Sigi 
of all the Citizens; as the Cenſors uſe, whe 
te they farm out the Revenues of the Common 
„ wealth? No, Sirs; Rullus nor his Collegualif 
< care not to be ſo publick. They deſign wi 
« lurk in dark Corners, that ſhall conceal the 
The Author of ti 
% Law, who has taken all his Meaſures right 
„provides and ordains, That they ſhall be a 
% Liberty to make their Sales where-ever the 


„ ſhall think fit. 


VF 
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5 We ſhould be obliged wholly to tranſcribe the 
% bree Speeches which Cicero made on this Occa- 
10 on, it we would rehearſe every particular Argu- 
c ment which this excellent Orator oppoſed to the 
x: Eſtabliſnment of ſo dangerous a Law. In ſhort, 
be ſpoke ſo much to the Purpoſe, that he con- 
1 vinced the People, that they could not paſs and 


Irecetve it without deſtroying their own Liberty, 

and ruining the Commonwealth. All the Projects 

bot Kullus and his Collegues were rejected unani- | 
Imoaſly. On the Firſt of January, ſaid Cicer0 in Cicero in 
this Oration againſt P/, I freed the Senate, and all Piſon. 
boneſt Men, from the Fear of this Lam. Plin. I. 7. 
| But it proved a harder Task for him to diſſipate “39. 

the Terrors which were occaſioned by the ill De- 

ſigns of Catzlize and his Party. Not that all the 

World was equally at the Bottom of his Plot: Va- 

rious were the Opinions about it in Rome : Thoſe 

that were the moſt favourable to that Ringleader 

fot Sedition, pretended, that all his Aim was againſt 

Ciceyo, whom he hated, faid they, for having car- 

red the laſt Election for Conſul from him. Others 


5 [gave out, that this ambitious Patrician, educated 
ne under the apſolute Government of Sylla, deſigned, 
bi during the Abſence of Pompey, who was at a great 
„ iſtance, to revive a perpetual Dictatorſhip, as 
e be had done. And all theſe Reports, whoſe Au- 


1 thors were unknown, had a Mixture of Falſity 

and Truth, and wonderfully increaſed the Unea- 
ſineſs of the Senate, and the Fears of honeſt 
(cero was better inform'd : Fulvia mentioned 
above, hid nothing from him of what ſhe could 
learn by her Lover Ci/ius, one of the Heads of 
the Conſpiracy. But the Evidence of one ſingle 
Woman of ill Repute was not ſufficient to autho- 
rize a regular Proſecution againſt a Man of Cati- 
lines Birth, whoſe Relations and Friends were the 
{moſt conſiderable in the Senate. The Conſul ſaw 
f | 1 4 very 
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very well, that he needed other Proofs, and ſuch 
Evidences as could not be excepted againſt. He 
therefore ſent Spies into all their Cabals. It js 
even ſaid, that he gain'd over ſome of the Con. 
ſpirators themſelves, who, as he directed them, 
pretended to be the warmeſt Promoters of the Plot. 
It was by their Help that he diſcovered the De. 
ſigns of Catiline, the various Sentiments of thoſe 
of his Party, the Number and Quality of his Ad. 
herents, and the general, as well as the privat: 
Views of each of the Conſpirators. | 
As he always kept faithful Spies among thok 
Hot-heads, he was in a manner Witneſs cf ther 
Diſcourſes, Reſolntions, and even their Thoughts 
He learn'd, with as much Surprize as Sorrow, that 
this Band of Profligates had form'd a Plot to ſet 
Fire to ſeveral Parts of the City: That during the 
Confuſion and Uproar which fo general a Conf. 
gration would cauſe, they had agreed to murde: 
the Chief Men of the Senate 1n their very Houſes; 
and that at the ſame Time they would caule the 


Troops under Manulius to advance, in order ty | 
make themſelves Maſters of Rome, and the G0. 


vernment. Whilſt the Conſpirators were hugging 
themſelves with the Proſpect of immenſe Tres: 
ſures, and a boundleſs Authority from the Succeß 


of their cruel Deſigns, News was brought ani 


ſpread all over Rome, That Pompey, having {ub 
dued a great Part of the Eaſt, was returning to 
Italy at the Head of a Victorious Army. Catzln, 
frighten'd at this unſeaſonable Accident, whi 
ruin d all his Deſigns, reſolved to haſten the Exe 
cution of them. He confers with the Chief of by 
Party; he ſpeaks to each of them in private; It 
renews his Promiſes, and the Hopes he had given 
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them, That in a Change of the Government the 
Mould find an entire Satisfaction of all ther 
Wiſhes, At laſt he calls them all together in ti 
Night, in a private Part of Legca's Houſe, an 
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repreſents to them, that Pompey's Return would de- 
feat all their Meaſures, unleſs they had Courage 
enough to prevent him. That their Undertaking 
was ſo much the eaſier, as there were no Troops 
neither in Rome nor in Ital); and their Enemies 
might be cruſhed before they could foreſee the 
Blow that was prepared for them. 

| © It is in your Power, ſaid he, to be Maſters of Saluſt. 
Rene To-morrow. Pompey is yet far off; the 
„ Town 1s without any Defence; and the Senate 
„ compoſed moſtly of People without Courage, de- 
| © preſs'd with Age, or unmann'd by Luxury. As 
4 for us, we want neither Strength nor Courage. 
We are numerous, and moſt of us of the beſt 
| © Families in the Roman State. The People, 
| 4 who always hated the Senate, will declare for 
| © ns; and we have ont of Rome all thoſe brave 
| © Soldiers of Sylla, who, united under the Com- 
4 mand of Manlius, wait only for your Orders. It 
{ © behoves us only to begin; the whole depends 
| 4 upon our Quickneſs and Diſpatch in executing ; 
and you will meet with Honour and Wealth in 
| © the Succeſs of your Enterprize. ; 

This Diſcourſe was receiv'd with great Applauſe. b 
Then ſeveral Opinions were offered, and the moſt = 
violent was ſtill the beft liked. As they ſtood in = 
fear of Cicero's Foreſight and Firmneſs, they a- = 
greed to-begin with making away with a Man, | 1 10 
who, by the Authority that his Conſulate gave # 
him, might traverſe the Execution of their Pro- 
Jets. It was reſolved at the ſame time to ſet Fire 
to an Hundred different Parts of the City, to cut 
the Water-Pipes, in order to diſable them from 
putting out the Fire; to murder the whole Senate; 
and to ſpare none but Pompey's Children, whom 
they ſhould retain as Hoſtages, againſt the Power 
and Reſentment of that formidable Warrior. 
That next to this, Catiline ſhould put himfelt at 
the Head of the Forces which Manlius had _— 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XII. 
and ſhonld ſettle his Authority in the State in the 
ſame Manner that Sylla had done before ; and 
ſhould even change the Conſtitution as he {hould 
find it moſt for his Intereſt; Cethegus, and Corne- 
lins, a Roman Knight, offer'd to go and ſtab Cicero 
in his own Houſe ; and the Night preceding the 
Saturnalia, was fix d for firing the City. 

From Council they went to a plentiful Enter. 
tainment, which was accompanied with moſt hor- 
rible Debauchery, and thoſe ſhameful Crimes 
which Nature it felt ftarts at. It is ſaid, that 
young Men were not aſnam'd to proſtitute them. 
ſelves to the Chiefs of the Confpiracy ; and that 
Catiline, to bind all the Conſpirators with the 
Bonds of equal Guilt and Fury, preſented them 
with a Bowl fll'd with Human Blood and Wine 
mingled, of which they all drank. But ſome af 


theſe Facts are not ſo well prov'd in Hiſtory ; and, 
perhaps, were only grounded on the general Pre- 


judice againſt that Monſter of a Man; a Prejudice 
which inclin'd Men to believe, that the ſame Root 
which produc'd ſo great a Crime as the Conſpiracy, 
carry'd in it ſelf every Thing abominable. 

The Conſpirators were no ſooner parted, but Ci- 
cero had Notice given him by Fulvia, of the Dan- 
ger of the Commonwealth, and particularly of the 
Deſigns form'd againſt his own Life. As he was 
a Man of very regular Manners, wiſe, temperate, 
and befides of great Experience, he had a vaſt 


Advantage over a Parcel of furious and paſſionate | 


People, whoſe Deſigns were always contriv'd in 
Wine and Riots. He began with regulating every 
Thing in his own Houſe ; and Cethegns calling there 
the next Morning carly, under Pretence that he 
had Buſineſs of great Moment to communicate to 
the Conſul, Entrance was demed him. He went 
away complaining and threatning, which renderd 
him ſtill more ſuſpected; 

| a Howe 
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{ However, Cicero not thinking his own Authority 
ſufficient to dithpate ſo powerful a Cabal, call'd 
| the Senate together : He went thither, attended 
with a vaſt Number of his Friends and Clients; 
and he put a Coat of Mail under his Robe, which 
be ſhow'd deſignedly, thereby to intimate the 
Danger he was expoled to. He communicated 
the whole Plot to the Senate. He told them, that 
the Commonwealth had Enemies within, as well 

as out of Rome; and that whillt Catilinæ was form- 

ing the Deſign of ſetting Fire to the City, and 1 
| murdering the whole Senate and the chief Citizens, | 
Marlins was on his Side, endeavouring to make | 


= Ti/cary revolt: That he had put himſelf at the | 
Head of all the Vagabonds in /taly, and that the i 
© Inhabitants of the Colonies planted by Sylla, and | 
te veteran Soldiers of that Dictator, who had 
ſpent in Luxury and Exceſs, all that their former = 
KRobberies had ſupplied them with, had join'd that N 
| Þ Rebel, and were preparing to come to Rome, in [ U 
. order to renew the Fury of Sylla and Marius's Pro- | \ 
ſcriptions. a 
'® As there were a good many of the Conſpirators \ 
that were Senators themſelves, Cicero did not think l 
it yet a proper Time to name thoſe by whom he 
e had been inform'd. But the Confidence and Truſt 9 
in his Probity was ſo great, that the Senate, with- 9 
out requiring he ſhould prove his Allegations, or i 
produce M itneſſes, by a publick Decree ordained, 
that the Conſuls ſhould take care, That no Detri- i 
nent came to the Com monwealth : An ancient Form, 
1 by which the Magiſtrates for the Time being had ? 
the ampleſt Power conferr'd on them; which, how- 
e ever, they were never t ruſted with, but in the great- ; 
o © Et Dangers of the State. | : 
Cicero, inveſted with ſo great an Authority, 


ſent immediately certain Senators, and ſome of 
the honeſteſt Men of the Commonwealth, to the 
c prin- 


0 uhich his Collegue moſt entirely lett to him, 
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principal Towns in Itah, to retain the People in 
their Duty. He at the ſame Time ſettled in dif. 
ferent Parts of Rome, Courts of Guard, to prevent, 
or to ſtop the Incendiaries. The Senate, by his 
Advice, 11 order to be better inform'd of the Par. 
ticulars, promiſes a Pardon, and even a Reward 
to thoſe of the Conſpirators, who ſhould come and 
make any uſeful Diſcoveries. But thoſe Profii. 
gates were ſo ſtrictly link'd together, and ſo bent 
upon Miſchief, that among fo large a Number of 
them, who were either at Rome, or in Manlins's 
Army, there was not a ſingle Man, whom either 
the Fear of Puniſhment, or Hopes of Reward, 
could draw to diſcover the ill Deſigns of his Ac- 
complices. The Common People, always defirous 
of Novelty, even favour'd that Party ; and, as 
uſual, fiatter'd themſelves with bettering their 
Condition in the Change of the Government, and 
the publick Diſturbances. Catiline himſelf, or his 
Emiſſaries, had ſpread and propagated among the 
People of all Degrees, a Spirit of Sedition and Re- 
bellion ; and you might have tound in this Con- 
ſpiracy, not only Senators, but Knights, Plebeians, 

and even Slaves. | 
The Particulars of their Deſigns were yet better 
diſcover'd by means of a Packet left by an un- 
known Perſon with Craſſns's Porter. There were 
in this Packet Letters dire&ed to ſeveral different 
People, all without the Name of their Writer, and 
another without a Direction, which laſt Craſſus 
open'd. He found therein the whole Plan of the 
Conſpiracy : He was therein admoniſh'd, if he va- 
lued his Lite, forthwith to leave Rome. As no bo- 
dy was ignorant, that there had always been 4 
pretty great Intimacy between Catiline and him, 
leſt he ſhould make himſelf ſuſpected, he carried 
the Packet to the Conſul, who caus'd it to be 
read hefore the whole Senate. Whilſt that Body 
was deliberating upon it, Catilize came in, as 5 ” 
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Book XII. in the Roman RepuBLick: 
had no ways been concern'd in the Affair. But 


when he was going to ſeat himſelf among the Se- 
nators, all his Brethren left him, and not one 
would remain upon the ſame Beneh with him. 
Cicero, who was Preſident of the Aſſembly, no 


longer able to conceal his Indignation, directed 


his Speech to him with that thundring Eloquence, 
wherewith he ufed ſo effectually to terrify the 
Guilty. 


6 


[46 


« How long, Catiline, doſt thou deſign to abuſe 
our Patience ? How long are we yet to be the 
Object of thy Fury? How far doſt thou deſign 


« to carry thy guilty Audaciouſneſs? Don't you 
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perceive, by the continual Watch all over the 
City, by the fcar'd Looks of the People, and 
by the angry Countenance of the Senators, that 
your Deſigns are di{cover'd ? Faithful Eyes are 
upon all your Proceedings ; you cannot hold 
any Council fo ſecret, but that I hear of it; I 


am preſent there my ſelt ; I am prefent to your 
very Thoughts. Do you fancy that I am ig- 


norant of what palſs'd laſt Night at M. Lecca's 
Houſe ? Did not you there diſtribute Employ- 
ments, and divide all Italy into Shares with your 
Accomplices ? Some are to take the Field under 
the Command of Manlins, and others to ſtay in 


the City, to fire it in a Hundred different Pla- 


ces at a Time. During the Diſorder and Tu- 
mult occaſion'd by ſo general a Fire, the Con- 
ſl, and moſt of the Senators, are to be maſſa- 
cred in their own Houſes. The Senate, that 
auguſt and ſacred Aſſembly, is inform'd of the 
maſt minute Circumſtances of the Plot ; yet 
does Catiline live; not only lives, but is one 


amongſt us, hears us, and looks on us as ſo ma- 


ny Sacrifices. Whilſt I am now ſpeaking, he is 
marking out thoſe whom he deſigns for Death ; 
yet we are ſo patient, or rather ſo weak, that 


we are leſs intent on the Method how to puniſh 
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<« his Crimes, than how we ſhall preſerve our ſelves 
& from his Fury. EY! 
Catiline ſtood this vehement Diſcourſe with a 
deep Diſlimulation; and at firſt, anſwer'd it only 
by conjuring the Senate, they would not hearken 
or give Credit to the Invectives of his Enemy, 
and of a nem Man, an Uyſtart, who had not in Rome 
fo much as a Houſe of his own, and who had torg'd 


the Plan of a Conſpiracy, to get himſelf a Name, 


and acquire the Title of Defender of bis Countyy. 
He added to this a great many other Reflections 
upon Cicero ; but he was interrupted by a general 
Murmuring, which hinder'd him from being heard, 
The whole Senate-houſe rung with nothing but the 
Names of Incendiary, of Paricide and Enemy 
to his Country. Catiline, provok'd at theſe Re- 
proaches, pale with Anger, and his Eyes burning 
with Rage, cry'd out in a furious Pajhon, that 
fince they would provoke him to the utmoſt, he 
would not fall alone, but would involve in his 
Fate thoſe who had reſolv'd his Ruin, Upon this 
he inſtantly went out of the Senate, and call'd 


to his Houſe Lentulus, Cethegns, and the Chief of 


the Conſpiracy. He gave them an Account of 
what had juſt happen'd in the Senate; and made 
them ſenſible, that he could no longer with Safety 
ſtay at Rome; that he was going to put himſelf at 
the Head of the Forces which Manlius had rais'd 
for him in ſeveral Parts of Hetruria ; and that at- 
ter he had made one Army of them all, he would 
advance with it to Rome. That it was incumbent 
on them who ſtay'd in Town, to turn all their 
Thoughts towards the deſtroying of the Conſul, 
the only Man who could lay an Obſtacle in the 


way of their Deſigns. That above all Things, 


he admoniſh'd them to gain the Youth of Rome to 


their Party, and to increaſe the Number of their 


Friends, 
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Book XII. in the RoMAN RepuBrick: 


He went away the Night following, accompa- 
nied with Three Hundred arm'd Men, directly to 
Maxlius. He had no ſooner aflembled the Forces 
that he had made himſelf fure of, but he took all 
the publick Tokens of a Sovereign Magiſtrate, and 


| was preceded by Lictors carrying Faſces before 


him. The Senate, inform'd of ſo open a Rebellion, 
ordained that the Conſul Artaomius ſhould immedi- 
ately march againſt the Rebels at the Head of the 
Legions z and that Cicero ſhould remain in the Ci- 
ty, to watch for its Preſervation. 

In the mean time Lentulus, and the other Chiefs 
of the Conſpiracy, applied themſelves, according 
to Catiline's Inſtructions, to the gaining over more 
Partiſans. They endeavcur'd to draw into the 
Plot the Ambaſladors of the Allobroges, then at 
Rome. They were come to Rome, to deſire the 
Senate to eaſe them ſomewhat in the Taxes laid 
on them, the accumulated Intereſt whereof for 
many Years, did now, through the ruinous Art 
of Uſurers, amount to more than the real Va- 


| lue of their Lands. But the 1nfatiable Avarice of 
E thoſe who farm'd thoſe Taxes, and the Inflexibility 
of the Magiſtrates, was the Occaſion that no No- 


tice was taken of their Miſery. The very Fund 
and Property of thoſe Eſtates, was not ſufficient to 


| diſcharge thoſe Debts ; and they were in a juſt 
Fear of ſeeing their Wives and Children forthwith 
© ſold tor Slaves, to ſatisfy thoſe cruel Exactions. 


Lentulus, having diſcover'd that thoſe Deputies 
were greatly incens'd againſt the Senate, reſolv d 


to take Advantage of their Diſpoſition, As the 


Allobroges were a warlike People, he flatter d him- 
felf he ſhould draw a conſiderable Aſſiſtance from 


them, if he could determine them to take up 


Arms, and to join Catiline's Army. Umbrenns, 


one of the Conſpirators, and who had ſome Ac- 


quaintance with one of the Deputies, was com- 


5 muyllion'd 
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enquiring after their Affairs, he accoſts them, and 


aſks them what they thought would be the Iſſue of 


their Buſineſs ? No other than Death (ſaid they) 
ſince the Senate is not moved with our juſt Complaints, 
Umbrenus, to infinuate himſelf into their Conf: 
dence, pities em, blames the Senate's hard-heart. 
edneſs, offers his own Service, and that of his 


Friends, beſtirs him much, and feemingly ſollicits 


for them. Theſe good Offices engaged them to x 
more frequent Converſation ; they gradually be. 
gin to confide in each other, and at laſt a firm 
Friendſhip and Union is eſtabliſh'd. Then dog 
Umbrenus tell them, (but by way of Secrecy) that 
they muſt expect nothing from the Senate, whoſe 
Politicks require them to keep the Subjects of the 
State in a continual Poverty, and an humble De- 
pendance. He adds, that there was, however, 


one Remedy left for their Misfortunes, and he | 
knew a Method to deliver them from all their 
Debts at once: But that it required Secrecy and 


Courage. Thoſe Deputies declared, that no Un- 


dertaking could be ſo difficult, but that they were 


ready for it, if thereby they could but tree their 
Nation from the Tyranny of the Money-Lenders 
and they intreated Umbrernus at the ſame Time to 
diſcover to them the Means of breaking their 
Bonds. But that Roman did not think fit to diſ. 
cloſe himſelf more, before he had conferr'd upon 
it with Leutulus, and the other Chiets of the Con- 
ſpiracy. His Conduct was approv'd, and to add 
more Weight to the Treaty, Gabinius was join'd 
with him. Theſe Two Men began their Con- 
ferences witn the Allcbroges in Sempronmas 


Houſe. 


Gabirins, after having exacted from them the 
moſt ſolemn Oaths, diſcover'd the whole Plan of 
the Plot to them; and the Number and Strength 


of the Confpirators, which he made ſtill more 


conſi- 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XII 
miſſion'd to treat with them. Under Pretence of 


Book XII. in the Rowan ReeusrLick. 
I conſiderable than they actually were, He added, 


Thar if their Nation would take up Arms, and 


join Catzline, they ſhould have all the Sureties gi- 
yen them, which they could deſire, of a general 


Diſcharge of their Dehts. 


They parted after ſeveral Propoſals, and agreed 


to meet again the Night following, to put the 


Treaty in Form, which as yet was only minuted 
down. But no ſooner were thoſe Deputies alone, 


but the Greatneſs of the Danger wherein they 
were going to plunge their Nation, and the Uncer- 


tainty of the Event, began to make them un- 


eaſy. Subſequent Thoughts weaken'd their firſt 
Reſolutions. On one Side indeed they ſaw an Ar- 


my in the Field, ſuſtain'd in Rome by a powerful 


Party, compoſed of a great Number of People of 


the firſt Rank and Diſtinction. But they ſaw on 


the other Side the Lawful Authority, the Conſuls, 


W the Senate, and the Legions. They might even 


fatter themſelves, that by revealing the Secret of 
the Conſpiracy, they might by Way of Reward 
obtain the Abolition, or at leaſt a conſiderable 
Abatement of their Debts. 


In this Uncertainty they reſolved to do nothing 


without the Advice of ©. Fabius Sanga, who was 


the Protector of the Allobroges, according to the 


Cuſtom of thoſe Times, in which all the different 
Nations, ſubjected or allied to the Commonwealth, 


had in the Senate one of that Body, who took 
[Care of their Intereſts. Sanga, after having re- 


preſented to them the Horror and Danger of ſuch 
an Undertaking, agreed with them to go inſtantly 


to the Conſul, and inform him of the Propoſals 
made to thoſe Deputies. Cicero would ſee them 


himſelf ; he gain'd them with more ſolid Hopes 
than thoſe of the Conſpirators. They devoted 
themſelves entirely to his Orders, and agreed with 


Mm to continue to treat with the Chiefs of the 
Conſpiracy. On 


a, 
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lius, and the Principals of that Plot, met ſe. 


of their Nation, who ſeeing the Hands of ſo ms 


they ſhould ſet out at Night for their own Coun- 


in Arms. 


ſiſtance, like People ſurprized and frighten! 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XII 
Lentulus hereupon, together with Cethegus, Stati. 


cretly in a Place agreed on. The Deputies came 
thither likewiſe ; The Affair for which they met 
was debated anew. The Conſpirators ſhow hoy 
advantageous and how eaſy the Thing was : The 
Allobroges ſtart their Difficulties, and demand fuj, 
table Sureties. At laſt, after many Strugels 
they feign to be convinced. The Treaty 1s in. 
groſs d. They ſign it, together with all the Chich 
of the Plot: A Duplicate is made of it, equal 
ly ſign'd by all the Parties; and the Deputis 
demand it ſhould be left and truſted with them, 
that they might communicate it to the Chich 


ny conſiderable Men, would fo much the ſooner 
be diſpoſed to ratify the Treaty. It was agreed, 


try; and ſhould take their way through Cat. 

line's Camp, to get his Ratification. Lentulu 
gave them Letters for Catiline, which contain' 
the Plan of the Conſpiracy, and the Meaſurg 
they had taken with his Accomplices to kill the 
Conſul, and the beſt Part of the Senators. Ant 
one of the Conſpirators, called Volturcius, df 
the City of Crotona, undertook to convoy thok 
Deputies to Catiline, and acquaint him what Me“. 
thod was agreed on to make their Nation rife up 


Cicero being informed by the Allobroges, thit 
they were to ſet out the very Night following 
fent fecretly Two Prætors with a {ſufficient Nun 
ber of Guards, who poſted themſelves upon th 
Milvian Bridge, where they muſt needs pa 
The Allcbroges arrived accordingly, and were ed 
reſted with all that were with them. They tw 
rendred to the Prætors without making any Re 
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at. NVolturcius was taken with them, together with a 
fo. Bor, wherein were all the Letters of the Conſpi- 
m fators. 5 9225 ; a | | | 
— The Conſul having now in his Power the Proofs 
on ol the Conſpiracy, ſummon'd the Senate very 
he Nearly in the Morning to the Temple of Concord 
ſn; Wand ſent to arreſt: Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, 


les N Cabinius and Cæparius, who were brought under App. de 


u Guard before the Aſſembly. At the ſame Time Bell. Cir. 


ieh the Deputies of the Allobroges were brought in, to- I. 2. e. I. 
al. ether with Volturcius, who, upon Promiſe of his 

tis Pardon, unfolded the whole Myſtery of the Con- 

ſpiracy. Their Letters were read publickly ; and sal. inca- 
Ientulus, being convicted by his own Hand- til. 
writing, was obliged upon the Spot to diveſt him- 

felt of the Præterſhip. He quitted his Purple 

Robe; another was given him more ſuitable to 

his preſent Condition; and he with his Accom- p1ur. in 
plices were ſeverally carried to ſeparate Houſes, Cicer. 
rhich ſerved them for Prifons. Cethegus found 

Means to convey a Note to ſome of his Friends 

and Freedmen; by which he enccuraged them to 


Ie 
the Mect the whole Party up, and to try the utmoſt in 
uu the Night to ſet him at Liberty. Cicero fearing 


ſome dangerous Tumult in their Behalf, ſum- 
moned the Senate together again in the Evening, 
to come to an ultimate Reſolution concerning the 
priſoners. | | 
Hllanus, Conſul Ele& for the Year enſuing, and 
mo, according to Cuſtom, was aſked his Advice 
Irſt, declared, That every one of them deſerved 
to die. All that voted after him were of the 
lame Opinion, except Julius Ceſar, Who made a 
long Speech in Praiſe of Clemency; and conclu- 
Ned, ſay ing, That in an Affair which concern'd the 
Lives of Citizens, and the principal Patricians in 
Rome, it was adviſeable not to be too haſty in 
pving Judgment; but that they ſhoeld be well 

1 A2 guarg- 
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guarded, and kept in ſome Towns of Italy, till (x 


e he, the greateſt Puniſhment that could be jy 


that, to ſave a ſmall Number of Proflizates, the 


Conſpirators, and broke all their Deſigns, 
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tiline had been vanquiſhed. As he was an excellent 
Orator, he brought moſt of the Senators back t 
his Opinion. Even Syllanus, who had voted fir 
for putting them to Death without Delay, . 
tracted, and ſaid, * That when he gave it as hi 
« Opinion, that they onght to be condemned ty 
„the higheſt Puniſhment, 1t ought to be under 
<« ſtood only of Impriſonment, which was, {zi 


« flicted on a Roman Citizen. 

But Cato, when it came to his turn to vote, di 
in ſuch lively Colours repreſent the Horror 9 
their Deſigns; he ſhowed with ſo many una 
ſwerable Arguments, that their Lives were in 
compatible with the Safety of the State; au 


were in a manner plunging a Dagger into the N 
ſom of every honeſt Man, that the whole & 
nate returned to their former Opinion, The % 
tence of their Death was pronounced; and Cin 
upon the Decree of the Senate only, and withai 
carrying it before the Aſſembly of the People a 
cording to Cuſtom, had them executed that Mt 
ment in the ſeveral Priſons where they had bee 
confined. It is ſaid, that after this Execution! Pe 
met in the Forum a great Number of their Ki 
dred and Accomplices, who yet knew nothing lf 
their Fate, and who were only waiting for ti 
Night to reſcue them; and that turning him{M 
towards them, he cried out to them, ( Vixerm 
They have lived; a ſoften d way which the | 
mans were wont to expreſs themſelves in, to avoili 
the Harſhneſs of the Phraſe, ( Mortuz ſunt ) Tal 
are dead; and that this only Word, like a Thunds 
bolt, did in an Inſtant diſſipate that Multitude 


a 
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It is impoſſible to expreſs the Joy which the 
People ſhow'd, when they ſaw ſo dangerous a 
Plot quaſh'd, and the Conſpirators puniſh'd. No- 
thing was heard but curſing of Catiline, and prai- 
ſing of Cicero : Moſt waited on him to his own 
Houſe. Even the Women, to expreſs their Gra- 
titude, put out Lights at their Windows, as to 
light him. This Night was more glorious to him, 
than a Day of Triumph ever was to the moſt Vi- 
Gorious General. People ſcrupl'd not to fay, 
Ny That Great Generals had indeed acquired whole 

Provinces for the Commonwealth ; but that Czcero, 
without Troops, without Battels, without Blood- 
ſhed, had ſaved it from Ruin. He was called the 
Second Founder of Rome, and the Father of his 
Country. All rhe ſeveral Orders of the State de- 
voted themſelves to him; and his Authority was 
ſo much the more ſolid, as he owW-ed it to his own. 
Virtue only, and the Eſteem as well as Gratitude 
of his Fellow-Citizens, | : 


lit and that of his Friends, was treated in a 
ite different Manner. He had before been ſuſ- 
Wected of having dark Deſigns ; and Cicero had 
een heard to ſay more than once, That he ob- 
Werved ſomething in his whole Conduct, that diſ- 
overed a Spirit ſecretly aiming at Tyranny, 
What he had done to ſave the Lives of the Plot- 
ers, increaſed thoſe Suſpicions. When he came 
ut of the Senate, where he had ſpoke with ſo 
uch Warmth to ſave them from being put to 


enance towards him. They would have killed 
im; but Cicero, whoſe Looks they watch'd as to 
eceive their Orders from him, made them a Sign 
o let him Eſcape. 
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Cs/ar, though very conſiderable in the State Ap. Alex. 


y his Birth, his Eloquence, and his own Cre- | 2+ C. 1. 


Death, the Knights, who were upon Duty, held Plut in 
he Points of their Swords with a threatning Coun- Czlare, 
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cero, who was very ſenſible how great his Credit 


or to ruin the Commonwealth. He made new Le 
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Not but that it was then reported, that he ha 


been charged home by ſome of the Conſpiratoꝶ 
with being engaged in the Plot himſelf: But Ci. 


was already in Rome, purpoſely avoided impeach- 
ing him with the reſt, leſt by his Credit, eſca. 
ping himſelf the Rigor of the Laws, he might 
at the ſame Time fave the reſt of the Criminals W* 
All the World was however convinced, that be 
had been privy to all their Evil Deſigns ; and he 
was from that Time look'd upon as a Man <>. 
pable of undertaking any Thing to make himſel 
Great. 

The News of the Execution of Leutulus and 
Cethegus was no ſooner brought to Catiline's Camy, 
but ſeveral of the Plotters, ſeeing the Party d 
the Commonwealth prevailed, got off privatey 
There was even a great Number of Soldiers, whom 
the Deſire of Novelty and the Hope ef Plunder 
had engaged in Catiline's Party, that deſerted him 
But the Head of the Party abated nothing of hi 
firſt Deſigns. He reſolved either to periſh himſeli 


vies ; he compleated his Cohorts with them, an 
in a ſhort Time filled up his Legions ; They wer 
all mad with Fury, and thirſting after the Bloodd 
their own Countrymen. - | 85 

The firſt Deſign of Catiline, as we ſaid abony 00 
was to advance with his Army to the very Gate lo 
of Rome, at the ſame Time that the Confpiraton he 
ſhould begin to act their Part within, by ſettin 


Fire to different Quarters of the Town at ond of 
But the Conſul having broke all their Meaſurſy ** 
by his Vigilance, and by putting to Death tit N. 
Chieis of the Plot; the Chief of the Conſpinq ** 
reſolved to paſs over into Gaul, and to cauſe al 


the Provinces that acknowledged the Roman En 
pire to revolt, ©. Metellus Celer, having pen 
5 5 3 tratel 
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boſe with his Army. cit] 
nor any Help to hope from Rome, was obliged to 
Time laid up with the Gout, left the Conduct of 


from a private Centinel had rais'd himſelf by his 
Merit to the Degree of a General. But this ſud- 
den Illneſs of the Conſul, who was rather a weak 
than a wicked Man, made it ſuſpected that he 
was tender of Catiline, with whom he had had 
Engagements formerly; and he was even ac- 
esd of it afterwards before the Magiſtrates. It 
was laid, that this Fit of the Gout, which came 
1 Mupon him juſt on the Eve before he was to fight 
elde Enemy of the Commonwealth, was but a 
Ie Pretence, and a feign'd Illneſs either to retard 
the Ruin of Catilinve, or at leaſt to have no Hand 
in it himſelf. But the Rebels reap'd no manner 
1087 Advantage from this affected Delay. Petrez- 


1% from a Lieutenant-General now rifen to be 
General, preſs'd fo hard upon them, that he 
forc d them to come to a Battel. The Fight was 
fierce and obſtinate. If the Legions of the 


Commonwealth fought with great V alour, thoſe 
of Catiline behav'd themſelves with no leſs Obſti- 
nacy: All were reſolv'd to vanquiſh, or to die, 
Not a Man gave Way : There was none that 
would either give or accept of Quarter, The 


living Soldier immediately ſtepp'd into the Place 


of his Companion that fell before him: It vas 
not till after a great Slaughter, and a long 
1 X . ſtauca, 


ated into his Deſign, cut off his Way thither by 
ncamping juſt where he muſt needs paſs, at the 
me Time that the Conſul Antonius follow'd him 


Catilize ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded with Ene- / 
mies, and having no Place in Italy to retreat to, 


hazard a Battel, though with Forces inferior to 
thoſe of Antony. That Conſul, being at that 


bis Army to Petreins, an old Officer, who had 
deen in the Service above Thirty Years, and who 
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ſtance, that the Army of the State at laſt defeated 

that of the Rebels: Every Man of them was cut 

to Pieces: Catiline, who was reſolved not to ſur. MW - 
vive the Ruin of his Party, threw himſelf with 

the other Captains, into the thickeſt of the Fight, 

and after the Battel, that Famous Chief was 
found, with ſome little Remains of Life in him, 


upon a Heap of dead Bodies. Thro' the Apo. 


nies of Death were yet ſeen the Marks of that 
Audaciouſneſs and Fierceneſs natural to him du. WW Cz 
ring his Life, | 


( 
( 
| 
{ 
| 


The End of the Twelfth Book. 
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Cæſar unites with Pompey and Craſſus, aud is choſen 
Conſul, Cicero baniſh'd : He is recall d. The Go- 
vernment of Gaul and Illirium is conferred on 
Cæſar, ho employs the Wealth of thoſe Provinces 
to ſecure the Soldiery to him, and make himſelf 
Creatures in Rome. The Credit which his Victories 
and his Money gain him, makes Pompey uneaſy, 
who openly breaks with him, Rome and all the 
Provinces divide between thoſe Two Great Men, who 
decide their Quarrel in the Plains of Pharſalia. 
Cæſar, become Maſter of the whole Empire, is 
aſſaſinated as a Tyrant, notwithſtanding bis Cle- 
me ncy. | 


W E have juſt now ſeen what Succeſs a Con- 
| ſpiracy had, which the Indiſcretion of the 
Conſpirators betray'd, and the wiſe Conduct of 
{Cicero entirely defeated. Debauchery, Luxury, 
and Poverty, the natural Conſequence of the for- 


mer, had given it Birth: The uncommon Ambi- 
tion of ſome private Men ſtrengthned it at a Time 


when Rome had ſcarce any Thing left of a Repub- 
lican Government, beſides the bare Name. The 


Great Ones alone reign'd with an abſolute Authori- 
ty. The whole Adminiſtration was center'd in a 
ew Families, who handed the Conſular Dignity 


about to one another. A ſinall Number of Citi- 


zens did, by Turns, diſpoſe of the Command of 
the Armies, as alſo the Government and Revenues 


Wot the Provinces. They being Arbiters of Peace 


and 
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and War, and accuſtom'd to the Homages and Ho- 
nours that go along with Sovereign Power, it hap- 
pen'd very ſeldom, that any of them, at the quit. 
ting of their great Places, could eaſily reſolve to 
return to that Level which a private Life reducd 
them to with their Fellow-Citizens, Some gain d 
the Affections of their Soldiers, either by alloy. 
ing them a Remiſsneſs in the Military Diſcipline, 
or by ſelf-intereſted Liberalities. Others bought 


with large Sums the Votes of the People, to raiſe 


themſelves to the chief Poſts, or to ſubſtitute their 
own Creatures in their room. Thoſe that were 
out-brib'd, and loſt the Day, eaſed their Envy, 
by endeavouring to render the Power of their Ri. 
vals ſuſpected; and caſt about to promote their 
Ruin at the Expence of the publick Peace. The 
honeft Men, as Cato, Cicero, Catulus, and othen, 
all zealous Commonwealthſmen, look'd on that 
exceſſive Power of ſome Citizens, their immenſe 
Riches, and the common Affection of the Armies 
for their Generals, as ſo many Steps towards Sk. 
very. They could not bear that thoſe Great Men, 
under Pretence of ſerving their Country, i{hould 
make themſelves perpetual in Offices, whole ſi 
preme Authority was liable to tempt them to 
make themſelves independent. It was from theſe 
oppoſite Views and different Intereſts, that the laſt 
C mmotioiis of the Commonwealth aroſe, wherein 
the whole World in a manner took part, ſome ſiding 
with Fompey. ſome with Ceſar, the two Chiefs of tyo 
great Parties, and both equally ſuſpected and tear 

on account of their Ambition and Valour, Pope) 
drew in a manner the Eyes of the whole World upon 
him: As we ſaid above, he was a General before he 
was a Soldier, and his whole Life was no leſs than 


a continual Train of Victories. He had made 


War in the Three (then known) Parts of tis 
World, and always return'd home loaded wit! 
Lavrels, He had vanquiſh'd Carinas and Ca, bo, of 
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Marius s Party in Italy; Domitius in Africa; Fer- 
torins, or rather PFerperna, in Spain; the Pyrates of 
Cilicia, in the Mediterranean; and ſince Catiline's 


| Defeat, he was return'd home, after having ſub- 


dued Mithridates and Tigranes. By ſo many Vi- 


| tories and Conqueſts, he was become greater than 


the Romans wiſh'd him, and than he could himſelf 
have expected. In that high Degree of Glory to 
which Fortune had all along in a manner handed 
him, he thought it became his Dignity to forbear 


being too familiar with his Fellow- Citizens. He 


ſeldom appear d abroad; and if he came out of 


| his Houſe, he was always fol low'd by a Crowd of 
his Dependants, whoſe numerous Appearance look'd 
| more like the Court of a great Prince, than the 
Attendance of a Citizen of a Republick. Not 


that he made an 111 Uſe of his Power ; but Men 


| of a free City could ſcarce bear he ſhould thus af- 
| fect the Manners and Ways of a Sovereign. Be- 
ing accuſtom'd from his Youth to the Command 
of Armies, he could not reduce himſelf again to 
| the Simplicity of a private Life. His Morals in- 


deed were pure and untainted; he was even juſtly 


celebrated for his Temperance ; no body ever 
| ſuſpected him of Covetouſneſs ; and in the Pur- 
| fuit of Dignities, he was leſs fond of the Power 
| that is inſeparable from them, than of the Honours 
and Splendor that ſurrounds them. But more at- 
fected by Show than Ambition, he continually 


ſtrove for Honours, that might raiſe him above 


| all the Commanders of his Time. Moderate on 
every other Account, he could not bear any body 
{ ſhould pretend to an equal Share of Glory: He 
was offended at any Equality therein, and it ſeem'd 
| 28 if he coveted to be the only General of tlie 
| Commonwealth, when he ſhould have contented 
himſelf with being the firſt. This Jealouſy of 


Command created him a great many Enemies, of 
whom Ceſar was afterwards the moſt dangerous, 
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and formidable. The one, as we have ſeen, could i * 
bear no Equal ; the other no Superior. This am. 
bitious Competition in two the greateſt Men d 

the Univerſe, caus'd new Revolutions; of which! “ 

it will be proper to unravel the firſt Beginning, A 

and the Succels. | 

Cains Julius Ceſar was born of the illuſtrious Fa. i 1 

mily of the Fuly ; which, like all other great Fa.. 
milies, had its Chimera of bragging that it de. li 

riv'd its Origin from Aunchiſes and Venus. He wa i A 

the beſt-ſhap'd Man of his Time, dextrous at all IM © 
manner of Exerciſes ; indefatigable, full of Va. 

Jour, and of an exalted Courage, forming vat L 
Deſigns ; magnificent in his Expences, and libe- 

ral even to Prodigality. Nature, which ſeem'd u 

have fram'd him to command all the reſt of Man- 


kind, had given him an Air of Empire, and a b 
Dignity of Aſpect inexpreſſible. But that Air cf K 
Grandeur was allay'd by the Sweetneſs and Gen- . 
tleneſs of his Manners. His inſinuating and in. 


vincible Eloquence was yet more owing to the 0 

Charms of his Perſon, than to the Strength of his M8 © 

Arguments, Thoſe that were hard enough to re. E 

fiſt the ſtrong Impreſſion which ſo many fine Qua. 

Iities made, could not withſtand his good Offices: 
f And he began with conquering Men's Hearts, the 
3 ſureſt Foundation of the Empire he aſpir'd to, 
Born a ſimple Citizen of a Commonwealth, he 
form'd in a private Life the Project of becoming 
the Maſter and Sovereign of his Country. The 
Greatneſs, nor the Dangers of ſuch an Underta- 
king, did not deter him. He found nothing ſu. 
perior to his Ambition, but the vaſt Extent ot 
his Deſigns. The late Inſtances of Marins and 
Sylla made him ſenſible, that it was no impoſſible 
Thing to raiſe one's ſelf to the ſupreme Power. 
But, wiſe and diſcreet even in his 1mmoderate 
Deſires, he ſhar'd out to different Seaſons the 
Execution of his Projects, His Conceptions, al- 
| | | N Ways 
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1 ways juſt, notwithſtanding their Extenſiveneſs, car- 
ry'd him only by degrees towards his Plan of So- 
of vereignty ; and however conſpicuous his Victories 
a | vill hereafter appear, we ought to call them great 
Actions, only on this Account, that they were al- 
85 ways the Conſequences and the Effect of his vaſt 
| Deſigns. Hy l OO. 
Scarce was Sylla dead, but he put in for pub- 
lick Employments : He brought with him all his 
Ambition. His Birth, one of the moſt conſpicu- 
111 Wy 01s in the Commonwealth, ought to have devoted 
him to the Senate, and the Patrician Party : But 
being a Nephew of Marius, and Cima's Son- in- 
Law, he declared for their Party, tho' almoſt ru- 
ind ſince Sylla's Dictatorſnip. He undertook to 
revive that Party, which was that of the Ple- 
| betans, and he flatter'd himſelf ſoon to be the 
Head of it; whereas in the other Party, he muſt = 
| have ſubmitted to Pompey's Authority, who was at Af 
| the Head of the Senate. Sylla, as we obſerv'd be- * 
e bore, had caus d Marius s Trophies to be. taken 
| down during his Dictatorſnip. Ceſar was but an piut. in 
| Edile, when he caus'd the Statue of Marius, crown'd Cæſar. 
by the Hands of Victory, ſecretly to be made by 
| ſome of the beſt Hands. He added ſome In- , of 
e {criptions to his Honour, relating to his Victory Rome, 
over the Cimbri; and he caus'd theſe Trophies to 690. 
e be placed in the Capitol in the Night. All the 
„People of Rome ran the next Morning to fee this 
* | Sight. Slla's Adherents greatly cenſur'd fo bold 
an Undertaking. No body doubted but it was 
Ceſars doing. His Enemies gave out, that he 
FI eim'd at Tyranny, and that ſuch a Man ought to 
be puniſh'd, who durſt of his private Authority 
| raiſe Trophies again, which a Sovereign Magi- 
„ ſtrate had caus'd to be taken down : But the Peo- 
„ ple, of whom Marius had declar'd himſelf the 
Protector, extoll'd Ceſar to the Skies. Hereupon 
dhe Senate met, Ceſar was publickly 2 ; 
| _ Cath 
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Catulus Lu&atius, one of the Chiefs, cry'd aloud, 
That it was no longer by private Contri vancez 
ana Plots that Men now attempted the Sovereign 
Power, but that Ceſar was invading the Publick 
Liberty barefac'd. Cæſar, on his Part, undertook 


to juſtify his Conduct; and pleaded his Cauſe if 


with ſo much Strength of Eloquence, that not- 
withſtanding the Cabal of his Enemies, he was 
abſolv'd ; and, by ſo bold an Action, made the 
People ſenſible of his own Power, and the Weak. 
neſs of the Senate. The Exil'd, under the Conn- 
tenance of his Authority, return d to Rome; and 
he procur'd their being recall'd, under Pretence, 


that they had been condemn'd by a Citizen who 


had ſeiz d on the DiQtatorſhip and Sovereign Power 


with an arm'd Force. 


The People, charm'd with the Zeal he expreſs 
{or their Party, ſounded nothing but his Praiſcs; 
They ſpoke it aloud in Rome, that he was the on. 
Iy Man, who by his Courage and Undauntednef 
deſerv'd to ſucceed Marius in his Dignities. The 
moſt conſiderable of all the Tribes, and the Heads 
of all the Factions, aſſur d him, that there was 
nothing ſo high in the Commonwealth, but what 
he might pretend to ; and that he might depend 
on the Votes of the People : And it was not long 
before they gave hun Proofs of their Zeal, and df 


their being devoted entirely to his Intereſt. 


The High-Prieſt Metellus being dead, Catulas 
Lu@atins, who had been Conſul, and was reſpect. 
ed by all the Romans for his Virtue, demanded to 
be admitted to that Dignity. Ceſar, tho' of an 


inferior Rank, and who had not yet been honour'd 


with the Conſulate, put up for it neverthelels 


among the reſt of the Candidates, Lnfatius, who iſ 


look'd upon him as the moſt conſiderable, and à 
powerful Competitor, becauſe of his Credit "Y 
the People, ſent to offer him a large Sum, it 1 
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great a Soul to be dazzled with a ſordid Lucre. 
He ſent to Luctatius, to tell him, that far from 
accepting of his Money, he would rather borrow. 
of all his Friends to maintain his Pretenſions. But 
be had no Occaſion to do ſo; the People were too 
much in his Intereſt, and upon ſumming up the 
Votes, he carry'd it from Luckatius and all his 


Competitors. 


ment of Spain. It is ſaid, that paſſing over the 
Alps thither, he went through a ſmall Town, with 
but very few Inhabitants in it, and thoſe extreme- 
y poor-and miſerable ; and that thoſe who at- 
4 tended him, aſking each other in a joking way, 
: Whether there were any Parties in that Country- 
u. W Town, and any Canvaſſing for the Magiſtracy; 
6 WW Ceſar joining in their Converſation, told them, 
e That he would rather chuſe to be the Firſt in that poor 
is WW Vidage, than the Second in Rome. 
All Cæſar's Care, during his being in that Go- 
t vernment, was to extend its Limits, He carried 
the War into Galicia and Luſttania, which he ſub- 
g WW jected to the Roman Empire; but in a Conqueſt of 
ot WF that Uſe to the State, he did not neglect his private 
Advantage. He engroſs d all the Silver and Gold 
of thoſe Provinces by violent Contributions, and 
. therewith return'd to Rome, where he was receiv'd 
o with new Applauſes by the People. 
a The Riches he brought with him thence, was 
very conſiderable : He employ'd it to make him- 
bel new Creatures, whom he attach'd to his For- 
tune by his repeated Liberalities and Preſents. He, 
Js it were, abandon'd all he had to them; his 
p Houſe was open for them at all Times ; nothing 


© W was hid from them but his Heart, which even 
d his deareſt Friends could never ſound. He was ca- 


4 | pable 


would drop his Pretenſions. But Cæſar had too Plut. 


He was rais'd to the Prætorſhip with the ſame Tear of 
Eaſe ; and when his Time in that Office was ex- ig 
pir'd, the People conferr'd on him the Govern- -!“ 
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puable of undertaking and of concealing every 
Thing; always watchful, always preſent at al 

the Cabals from which he could draw any Advay. 

tage; but without ever diſcovering his Mind, | 

was not doubted but he would have put himſelf x 

the Head of Catiline's Plot, if it had ſucceeded. 

1 and that famous Rebel, who fancy'd he was pro. 
2 moting his own Greatneſs only, would have Fe 
| the Fruits of his Guilt ſnatch'd from him by x 
Man of a ſuperior Intereſt in his own Party, and 
who had Cunning enough to let him go through Wb! 
all the Dangers of the Execution of that Enter. un 
prize. Yet the ill Succeſs of that Undertaking, ani ni 
the Remembrance of the Death of the Two Gra. Cr 
chi, aſſaſlinated before the Multitude, who adord Pe 
them, made him ſenſible, that the ſole Favour of Wt) 
the People was not ſufficient to carry his Deſigns to ft 
Perfection; and he rightly judg'd, that he cou 
never arrive to the Supreme Power without the hit 
Command of Armies, and having a great Numbet {Wee 
of Friends, and even a Party 1n the Senate. mc 
| That Auguſt Aſſembly was then divided be. Fo 
twixt Pompey and Craſſus, Enemies and Rivals ine 
the Government, the one the mightieſt, and thetic 
other the richeſt in Rome. The Commonwealth 
| drew at leaſt this Advantage from their Diſunion, 
| that by dividing the Senate, it kept their Powe 

| in a Balance, and maintained its Liberty. ( 

| far reſolv'd to unite himſelf ſometimes with one 

| {ſometimes with the other, and as it were to bor: 

| row their Credit from Time to Time, with 1 
Deſign to make uſe of it for arriving the eaſier k 
| to the Dignity of Conſiil, and the Command ofa 
= Armies. But as he could not be Friends at thy 
ſame Time with two open Enemies. he at fil 
only meditated how he ſhould reconcile them 
He ſucceeded in it, and he alone profited by 1 
Reconciliation ſo detrimental to the Publick Lt 


| berty, He artfully perſuaded Pompey and Caf 
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o truſt him with the Conſulate, as a Pledge which 
they both warmly pretended to, and which neither 
could have ſeen the other enjoy without Jealouſy. 


AN» | 
1M He was elected Conſul, together with Calphurnius Year of 
2 MW Bibulus, by the Agreement of the Two united Par- Rome, 


tics. He ſecretly gain'd the moſt conſiderable, of 694. 
which he form'd the Third Party, which m the 
End overthrew thoſe very Men, who had the moſt 
contributed to his Advancement, nd 


4 

n Rome ſaw it ſelf then become a Prey to the Am- 
21 WO bition of Three Men, who by the Credit of their 
er united Parties arbitrarily diſpoſed of all the Dig- 


nities and Employments in the Commonwealth. 
Craſſus, always covetous, and too rich for a private 
Perſon, was leſs intent upon ſtrengthning his Par- 
ty than upon heaping up more Riches. Pompey, - 
ſatisfied with. the outward Marks of Reſpect and 
Veneration that the Splendor of his V ictories gave 
him, enjoy'd his Credit and Reputation in a dan- 
gerous Sloth. But Ceſar, of better Parts and 
more reſerved than either, was ſilently laying the 
Foundation of his own Grandeur on the too great 
Security of both. He torgat no Means to preſerve 
their Confidence, whilſt, with repeated Preſents, 
he endeavour'd to gain thoſe Senators that were 
the moſt devoted to them. The Friends of Pom- 


ver Ney and Craſſus became unwarily Ceſar's Creatures: 
„And that he might know all that was tranſacted 


within their private Dwellinzs, he bribed even 
their Freedmen ; who could refuſe nothing to his 
liberal Temper. | „ 
| But as theſe new Engagements with Pompey and 
Craſſus, the Heads of the Senate, might render 
pm ſuſpected to the People; he was no ſooner 
elected Conſul, but he declared himſelf anew for 
mW Party, which he always thought the moſt ſolid 
Foundation of his future Greatneſs. The dex- 
Li-Wrous manner in which he at one and the fame 
ſu] 1me created a Difference between Pompey and the 
8 Vo 1. II. Y Se- 
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Senate, and between the Senate and the People, ; 
was the Maſterpiece of his Politicks and Ability. W 

He undertook to revive the Lex Agraria. He fore. 

7  faw, that the Conſent of Pompey and Craſſus, which 5 
he had before-hand made ſure of, and the Oppoſ. 
tion of Cato, Cicero, and all zealous Common. 
wealthſmen, would create reciprocal Enmities he | 
twixt them; and that the People, always blind to 1 
their own Intereſt, would declare againſt thoſe Se. 4 
nators, without heeding that they oppoſed Caſar 
with no other View than to preſerve the Publick 
Liberty. It was as Conſul that he foon propoſed 
the pailing of a Law in the Senate, by which all 
the Lands of Campania {hould be diſtributed to 
Twenty Thouſand ſuch Citizens as had at left 
Three Children. They were Lands, whoſe Rere. 

nue, becauſe of their Fertility, had been always 
reſerved for the moſt preſſing Occaſions of the 
State. The honeſteſt Part of the Senate oppoſed 
this Law with all their Might. Ceſar, who had 
foreſeen this Oppolition, immediately cry'd out, 
That he took the Gods to Witneſs, they forced 
him to have recourſe to the Authority of the Peo- 
ple. He accordingly ſummoned their Aſſembly, 
and appeared there accompany'd with Pompey and 
Craſſus. He directed his Speech to Pompey; and 
aſked him, Whether he did not approve of a Law 
ſo equitable in a Commonwealth, whoſe Members 
ought all to ſhare the Publick Eftates ? In vain 
did the Senators about Pompey endeavour to make 
him ſuſpect Cæſar's Intentions ; Pompey, without 
fo much as hearing their Reaſons, declared bimſelf 
of his Opinion: Whether he thought himſelf ob- 
liged in Honour to ſupport his firſt Engagements, M 
or that, preſuming too much on his own Power Nite: 
compar'd to Ceſar's Credit, he deſpiſed the Suſpi- 
cions of thoſe Senators. He even anſwer'd Ce 
far with more Warmth than Prudence, That if Mii 
any body offered to oppoſe this Law with the Sword, 
5 | 


hs 


Plut. in 
Czſarc, 
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le, r would tate np Sword and Buchler to male it 70 f. 


. Nyhich was the fame Thing, as declaring War a- 
„ ginſt his own Party. 

ch Pompey, by this Anſwer, ſo unſuitable to his own 
li- te Intereft, made himſelf odious to the Senate, 
MN Nand ſuſpicious to his own Friends: nor did fo im- 
Jes prudent a Step gain him an Inch of the People's 
to Hrarour, who thought themſelves beholden to no 
body but Ceſar for the obtaining of this Law, This 
Conſul, ſupported by his own Party, by that cf 
cx Pmpey and of Craſſus, made it pals, as it were, 
el Ford in Hand, and in ſpite of the Remonſtran- 
all es and Oppoſition of the moſt zealous Republi- 


to Hans. Twenty Commillioners were choſen, who 


alt Ward the Lands of (. ampaniaamong Twenty Thou- 
e, and Roman Families, Thcſe proved hereafter as 
Js Wnany Clients, whoſe proper Intereſt engaged them 
be Wh uphold what had been done under his Conſulate, 


ad wanſt the Diſpoſition of this Law, he got a Se- 
„ ond paſs'd, which bound the whole Senate, and 
e 


all thoſe that ſhould be rais'd to any Magiſtracy, 
Þ take an Oath, That they ſhould never propoſe 
any Thing, that would derogate from what had 
en decreed in the Aſſembly of the People du- 
ing his Conſulate. It was by fo wiſe a Precau- 
ion that he render'd the Foundation of his For- 
une ſo firm and durable, that Ten Years Abſence, 
ind all the ill Offices of his Enemies and thoſe that 
avy'd him, could never thake it. 

But as he always fear'd that Pompey would give 
im the flip, and be gain'd over again to the Par- 
y of the zealous Republicans, he gave him his 
Daughter Julia in Marriage, as a new Pledge of 


o prevent what his Succeſſors might undertake 
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heir Union. Pompey gave his to Servilius, and Tear of 


%, married Calphurnia, the Daughter of Piſo, Rome, 
„dom he got nominated Conſul for the Year en- 694. 
j ung. He at the ſame Time took tor himſelf 


Government of Gaul and IIlyricum tor Five 


1 2 Tears. 


"7 


full Aflembly, and to retire from Publick baff , 
ness. This lait was Ceſar's ſecret View who, tell: 


' approv'd by the unanimous Conſent of the Peoyl 


_ narrowly eſcap'd being kill'd, and was forc'd, | 
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Years, That of Sy ia was allotted to Craſſus at i 
Deſire, not doubting but he ſhould get new Tre 
ſures there; and Pompey obtained that of hg 
Spains, Which he always governed by his Lieut 
nants, that he might not be obliged to quit th 
Luxuries of Rome. They tack'd this Diviſica 
the Governments to the Law for the Partition 
the Lands, thereby to intereſt the Proprietors i 
maintaining their private Authority. 

Thus did theſe Three Men ſhare the World; 
mong them, as their own Patrimony. In vaj 
did Cato remonſtrate in all the Aſſemblies, Th 
it was a Shame the Empire ſhould thus be profi 
tuted, and the Grandees of Rome in a mane 
barter away their Daughters, and give them! 
Lien of a Dowry the Command of Armies, t 
Government of Provinces, and the higheſt Di 
nities of the Commonwealth, 
_ Ceſar, who was gentle and humane to the co 
mon People, but proud towards the Great who offt 
to reſiſt him, put Cato under Arreſt, pretendin 
that he oppoſed the paſſing of a Law receiv'd a 


Bibulus, Cejar's Collegue in the Conſulſhip, u 
driven out of the Forum by the People, provol 
and enrag'd at the Oppoſition he made. His fi 
ces were broke, and his Id wounded, Hink 


ſaving of his Life, to lie conceal'd in his 0 
Houſe ſome Time, without daring to apy 
abroad. Lucullus and Cicero met with but lit 
better Treatment. The Vanquiſher of "Tiga 
and Mithridates, threaten'd by Ce/ar that he 1 
be call'd to account for the immenſe Trea ſures 
had brought with ham from the Eat, was fore, 
1 | . £ ; 5 . 01 
in order to pacify him, to fall at his Feet i 


remove Cicero likewiſe from the Admin.ſtratin$.... 
EY” bo - ” \ 4 io ; . . Wil 95 * 
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moſe Ability and penetrating Genius he ſtood. 

in fear of, was not aſhamed to unite himſelf 

mth Pub. Clodius, Cicero's declared Enemy, in or- 

fer to ruin that Great Man, and to raiſe Clodius 

0 the Dignity of the Tribune of the People,though 

adius had a little before been accuſed of living 

n Adultery with Pompera, Caſar's Wile. | 

It was this very Accuſation, and the Share Ci. 

* had in it, which gave Birth to that violent 

aired of Clodius againſt him, though they had be- 

re lived in a very ſtrict Friendſhip, Publins Clo- 

uw was 4 very handſome young Man, Rich, E- 

quent, and lov'd by the People, whoſe Intereſts 

e ſupported ; but Preſumptuous, Proud, and In- 

lent on Acccunt of his high Birth, and of the 

redit he had in Rome. He fell violently in 

ove with Pompeza, Ceſar's Wife, and found the 

ſay to win her. Nothing was wanting to their 1 


« butual Deſires but an Opportunity, which the 15 
"WFatchfulneſs and Severity of Aurelia, Cæſar's Mo- | ! 
er, render'd almolt impoſlſible. Clodius, carry'd. 7 

ay by his Paſlion, fancy'd he might introduce 5 
Imſelt into his Houſe by Favour of a particular = 

4 alt to be held that Night in Honour of the Mo- , 
rr of Bacchus. Men were excluded out of thoſe ? 
iy octurnal Ceremonies, The very Maſter of the ; 
| oule, wherein they were celebrated, was oblig d 1 
J aut his Houſe, and none but Women or Maids 5 
re admitted to thoſe Myſteries, over which 8 

ey could not caſt too thick a Veil. It was com- 7 
Fay the Wiſe of a Conſul, or a Prætor, who 15 
15 nctated as Prieſteſs of that Goddeſs, whom 2 * 
„ unlawtul to name, but who was reverenced Tg 
2 ver the Litle of Bona Dea, the goad Goddeſs. Fo 
1 Clodzus difgnized himſelf in Women's Apparel, . 
10 d in the Night was introduced into the Houſe 0 
W 4clia by a Servant of Pompeia, who being of 2 
1 elligence with her Miſtreſs, managed that In- oy 
ns The Rendezvouz was in the Chamber of = 
Y-3 that 12 

27 

1 


— oo een mee ar es 
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She that ſo unkindly denied her. Clodius, to fare 
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that very Servant, who had hid Cicdius there 
while ſhe went to acquaint her Miſtreſs with the 
Arrival of her Lover. But as ſhe tarried too long, 


whether he was impatient, or perhaps deſirous to 


know what were the Myſteries of the Feaſt amon 
thoſe Women, he came out of his lurking Hole 
As ill Luck would have it, he loſt his Way, and 
chanc'd to meet another Servant-Maid of the Fa. 
mily, who taking him for a Maid, propoſed, 3 
Plutaych expreſſes it, to play with her. Clodin 
try'd to ſhun it; but the Servant, who in thi 
Bacchanal was ſeized with a kind of Fury, endes. 


vour'd to pull him towards a Place where ſhe ſay 


ſome Light, that ſhe might know who was the 


himſelf from her Hands, told her he was oe 
of the Singing-women that had been hir'd fu 
the Feaſt, and that he was looking for Abra, Fin 


peia's Servant. The Sound of his Voice betray 


him, and diſcover'd his Sex. The Maid frighten, 
runs to Aurelia, and acquaints her, that ſhe ha 
found a Man in the Houſe in Women's Cloatls 
An End is immediately put to the. Ceremonig; 
the Myſteries are very haſtily cover'd over: 4 
relia orders the Doors to be lock'd ; a Searchy 
made, and the Criminal found. Cæſar's Mother 
after having upbraided him with his Inſolence au 
Impiety, made him go out; and the next Mon 
ing early, ſhe gave notice to the Senate of wi 
had happen'd in the Night in her Houſe. Th 
whole Town were ſcandaliz'd at it. The Wome 
above all flew out into a violent Paſſion again 
Clodius ; and a Tribune ſummoned him to appe 
before the People, and took upon him to proſeci 
this Aflair. This Magiſtrate flattered himſelt t 
be ſeconded by Cefar's Credit. He thought tii 
a Huſband would not refuſe to join his Reſedl 
ment againſt a young inſolent Fellow convidt 
of an unlawful Amour with his own Wife. I. 

EE. | cl 


1 


9 
1 
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ere certain, that in the ordinary Way of the World, 


tec could not avoid declaring himſelf againſt 
ns, N Coding; but it was his Intereſt, in the preſent Cir- 
S tog cumſtances of Atiairs, not to fall out with Clodzus, 
ons ho had great Credit among the People. To 
ole, make himſelf eaſy in ſo difficult a Point without 
and wounding his Honour or his Intereſt, he contented 
FM himſelf with putting away his Wife, The Tri- 
„bune, after this Step, having ſummoned him in an 
din Aſlembly of the People to declare, if he was not 
certain, that Clodius had prophaned the Myſteries 
of the Bona Dea; Ceſar anſwer'd him coldly, 
That he knew nothing of the Matter. Vhy then, 
replied the Tribune, have you parted with your Wife? 
Becauſe, ſaid he, Cefar's Wife ſhould not be ſo much 
« ſuſpeFed. With this cunning Anſwer he evaded 


inſinuate, that he was convinced his Wife had been 
more imprudent in this Affair than Criminal. 


the very Night of the Feaſt he was out of Rome, 


that Night, whatever Speed he could have made. 
But Cicero roſe, and in full Aſſembly declar'd, that 
he came to his Houſe that Evening, and had diſ- 
courſed him on ſeveral Heads. It is pretended, 


That Cicero witneſsd this, leſs out of a Religious 


Concern, than out of Complaiſance for Terentia 
bis Wife, who took this Opportunity of creating 
a Miſunderſtanding between him and Clodins, 
ug whoſe Siſter ſhe fear d he would marry, after ha- 
ll Wing ſet her aſide ; it being reported that he bore 
her no IIL will. But whatever might move him 
to this, his Evidence did not prevail over Clodius's 
Credit, nor over the Money he gave to his Judges, 
The Criminal was acquitted, and he had no ſooner 

| | I» 4 clear d 


proſecuting Clodius; and would at the ſame Time 


Clodius, having nothing now to fear from Ceſar's 
Reſentment, among the ſeveral Things hepleaded- . 
in his Defence, maintain'd, that Aurelia had mi- 
ſtaken him for another; and offered to prove, that 


and at too great a Diſtance to be able to return 


cleared himſelf of ſo dangerous an Affair, but 
he meditated which way he ſhould be revenged of 
Cicero. | 

The Office of Tribune of the People ſeem'd to 

him a Magiſtracy that would enable him to fig. 

nailze his Hatred with Impunity : But he was a 

Patrician by Birth, and by the Laws that Dignity 

could not be poſſeſſed by any but Plebeians. To 

remove this Obſtacle, he got himſelf adopted into 

a Plebeian Family, by M. Fonteius. By means of 

this Adoption, and the Credit he had in Rome, he 
eaſily got choſen one of the Tribunes. 

Year of Io render himſelf more popular ſtill, be began 

Rome, the Exerciſe of his Dignity by propoling new 

695. Laws, all in favour of the Plebeians. He at the 

lame Time brought Piſo and Gabinius, the Two 

Conſuls for that Year, over to his Intereſt by good 

Management. That they might not croſs him in 

his Project of Revenge againit Cicero, he precurd 

for them the Government of the Two richeſt Pro- 

vinces in the Commonwealth. After having thus 

taken theſe different Meaſures in regard to the 

People and the Senate, he applied himſelf to the 

gaining of Craſſus, Ceſar, and Pompey, who by an 

Intereſt at that Time ſuperior to all his Contr: 

vances and Cabals, might have ſnatched his Victim 


from him, But he found thoſe Grandees, wi 


might be called the Sovereigns of Rome, already 
diſpoſed to concur, with him in his Reſentment 

aus had actually fallen cut with Cicero; Ceſar, 

ſince Catilive's Affair, wiſhed him no better; and 

Pompey then united with Cæſar, and beſides always 

a'weak Friend, was not capable of undertaking the 

Defence of a Man againſt whom Ceſar preſerveda 

plut. in fecret Spite 


g 4 
Cx. & _ Clodins having taken theſe Meaſures, impeach! 
Ciceron Cicero before the Aſſembly of the People, for ha- 
App-1-2: ving put Lentulus, Cethegns, and the other Accom- 
plices of Catiline, to Death, contrary to all Ly 
3 all 


de bell. 
ivy. c. 4. 
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at Jand without ſo much as conſulting the People, who 
of Nvere the natural Judges of all Citizens in Crimi- 


mal Matters. Though Cicero had done nothing but 


without a powerful Protection he ſhould hardly 
eſcape Clodins's Fury during the Year of his Tri- 


that he might follow him into Gaul as one of his 
Lieutenants. Ceſar, who deſir'd no better Thin 

than to have him out of the Senate and the Admi- 
niſtration, readily conſented. Clodius, who per- 


Abſence of Cicero, would oblige him to ſtop his 
Proceedings againſt him, feign'd himſelf diſpos'd 
to a Reconciliation, He ſent him word by ſome 
common Friends, that he was not averſe to hive 


his Wife Terentia had been the chief Occaſion of 


0. of Pompeia. 

(Cicero, allur'd by thoſe vain Hopes of a ſpeedy 
he MW Agreement, thank'd Cejar for his Employment, 
he MW return'd to the Senate, and follow'd Publick Buſi- 
an neſs again. But Ceſar, who had refolv'd, what- 
i. Jever it coit, to have him ont, incens'd at this 


n © Change, united with Clodins in the Purſuit of his 
0 Ruin ; and he made Pompey promiſe that he ſhould 


iy WW no ways intermeddle in this Affair in behalf of 
it. WF Cicero. Clodins hereupon reſum'd his Impeach- 
„ment. Cicero, ſeeing himſelf in fo much Danger, 
u changed his Habit; and having let his Beard and 
ys his Hair grow, went about to ſollicit the Afliſtance 
he WM of his Friends, and the Protection of the Gran- 
a dees of Rome, being attended with a great Num- 

Fer of Knights. The Senate, mov'd at the Wrong 
that was doing to ſo honeſt a Man, whom they re- 
4. garded as one of the principal Ornaments ol the1r 
n- Body, were for going into Mourning as for a 


dius, 


what the Senate agreed to, he eaſily perceiv'd, that 


bunate. He firſt went to Ceſar, and intreated 
ivd that that Employment, together with the 


gain in Amity with him, and was conſcious, that 


his giving that Evidence againſt him in the Affair 


s © Publick Calamity : But the Conſuls, brib'd by Clo- 
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dius, oppoſed it; himſelf, attended with an inſo- 
lent: Band of arm'd Slaves, kept the Senate as be. 
fieg'd ; ſo that they could: not take any Reſolution 
to Cicero's Advantage. 

That Great Man, profecnted by a Mad-man, and 
an implacable Enemy, had recourſe to Pompey, to 
whom he had done conſiderable Services in all 
Things relating to the Government, and who ow'd 
him moſt of the Employments which were conterr'd 
on him by the Votes of the People. | 
Pompey, no ways ignorant of Clodius's Deſigns, 
was retir'd to his Country- Seat, that he might not 
be expos'd to the Reproaches of his not ſtirring in 
behalf of his Friend, if he had ſtay'd in Rome. 
Cicero at firſt ſent his Son- in- Law Piſo to him, who 
brought nothing back from him but ſuch equivo- 
cal and evaſive Anſwers, which the Great alone 
know ſo well how to make, to excuſe themſelves 
from granting what they cannot openly refuse 

1 without diſgracing themſelves. Cicero flatter 

1 himſelf, that if he went in Perſon, he ſhould 

| have better Luck ; he went himſelf therefore to 
his Houſe. Pompey, knowing himſelf incapable 
of bearing his Preſence, and yet reſolving not to 
| | break his Word with Ceſar, went out at a back 
| Door, and ſent him word, that he was return'd to 
= Rome. Cicero, no longer donbting that he was 
= abandon'd by him, did in a manner abandon him- 

felt ; and that Man, fo eloquent, ſo powerful by 
| the Force ci his Rhetorick, and the Strength of 

i his Arguments, when he pleaded the Cauſe of 

other People, deſpair'd of ſaving himſelf, and 

wanted Words to juſtify an Action, that had been 
applauded by the whole Senate, and prais'd by 
the unanimous Voice of the People. He baniſh 
himſelf, quitted Rome in the Night, and retir! 
into Greece. Clodins, having reduc'd him to that 
Extremity, got the Decree of his Baniſhment 


Plut. in paſs d. By the ſame Decree, that furious Tri. 
„ bun, 
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bune, who had drawn it up, obtain'd, that his Ci- 
ty and Country-Houſes ſhould be pull'd down to 
the Ground, and his Goods fold by Auction by the 
common Miniſters of Juſtice ; which he ſaw exe- 


1 cuted ſoon after, that he might leave Monuments 
o of his Reſentment and Power. 

I] Clodius, having torc'd Cicero to fly, thought him- 

1 MW lf fole and abſolute Maſter of the Government. 
de even preſumed to attack Pompey himſelf, and 


propoſed in the Aſſembly of the People, to. inſpect 
the Conduct of that great Commander, during the 
Wars in the Eaſ?. But he ſoon found that his Pow- 
er was founded only as it were on a borrow'd Cre- 
dit ; and that of himſelf he could not have accom- 
pliſn'd Cicero's Ruin, it ſome powerful Cabals, of 
which he fancy'd himſelf the Chief, tho? but the 


o 

e Inſtrument and Miniſter, had not concurr'd with 

him in that Affair. . 

le Pumpey, attack d in ſo ſenſible a Part, forgot 

his ſecret Engagements with Ceſar, and reſolv'd 

11 W to procure Cicero's Reſtoration, to oppoſe him to 5 
to Clodins, This was the Occaſion of new Broils; plut. in . 
le they even came to Blows ; but Pompey's Party prov'd Cicer. ; 
to ſo ſtrong, that Clodius was forc'd to yield, and the 885 
kW Senate put an end to thoſe Diſputes by one bold 45. : 


Action: They ſuſpended all Courts of Juſtice, and 
made a Decree, which forbad the Magiſtrates ta- 
king Cognizance of any Affair whatever, till the 9 
Repeal of Cicero had firſt been decreed. That Tear of A 
of Great Man return'd to his own Country, after N 

of M Sixteen Months Baniſhment. The Cities through Vell. pat 
na which he paſs'd paid him an uncommon Reſpect ;1, 2, C. 45. 
en and he ſays himſelf, That he was brought back again 
by to Rome as it were in the Arms of the Inbabitants of 
dall Italy. His whole Journey was one continual 
a Triumph. When he came near Rome, the Gran- 
at dees, the Knights, the People, all went out to 
mt meet him, and the Senate order d by a Publick 
ri. Decree, that his Houſes, which Clodius had caus d 
6 n | | = 
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to be pull'd down, ſhonld be rebuilt at the Publick 
Charge. 1 | 
- Ceſar, who unboſom'd himſelf but little in thoſe 
Cabals, ſaw Ciceros Reſtoration, without offering 


to hinder it, and ſeem'd at that Time entirely ta- 


ken up with the Affairs of his Government. 
The Conſuls, at the Expiration of their Office, 
had uſually the Government of ſome of the Pro. 


vinces conferr'd on them; and Ceſar, as we have 


ſeen, agreed with Pompey and Craſſus, to accept of 
the Gallia Cijalpina, in the Neighbourhood of Rome, 
Vativins, Tribune of the People, and a Creature of 
Cæſar, got that of Tllirium, and the Gallia Tranſal- 


pira to be added to the firſt ; which contain'd Po. 


wence; and Part of Danphine and Languedoc, which 


Caeſar coveted extremely, that he might thence 


carry his Arms farther ; and which the very Se- 
nate agreed to, becauſe they did not think their In- 
tereſt {trong enough to refuſe him. 
Cæſar had choſen thoſe Provinces as a Field of 
Battel fit to acquire him a great Name. He look'd 


on the Conqueſt of all Gaul as on an Object worthy 


of his great Courage and Valour, and flatter'd 
-  himlſelt at the ſame Time he ſhould there amaſs 


great Treaſures, ſtill more neceſſary to ſupport his 


Credit at Rome, than to bear the Expences of the 
War. He ſet out for the Conqueſt of Gaul, at the 
Head of Four Legions, and Pompey lent him ano- 
ther afterwards, which he ſpared him from the 
Army that he had under his Command, as Gover- 


nor of Spain and Lybia. Caeſar's Wars, his Battels 


and Victories, are unknown to no body. He tri- 
umph'd within the Space of Ten Years over the 
Helvetians, whom he torc'd to confine themſelves 
among their Mountains : He attack'd aad defeated 


Arioviſtus, King of the Almains, whom he made i 


War upon, tho' that Prince had been admitted 
among the Allies of the Roman Nation. He al- 


terwards made the Belge yield to his Laws ; he 


COU- 
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Book XIII. in the Roman Repusrick; © 
conquer'd all Gaul; and the Remans, under his 
Conduct, croſs'd the Sea, and for the firſt Time 
ſet up their Eagles in Great Britain. It is ſaid, 
that he either took by Force Eight Hundred Cities, 
or made them yield to the Terror of his Arms; 
that he ſubdued Three Hundred different Nations; 
that he defeated in ſeveral different Battels Three 
Millions of Men, of which One Million were 
kill'd in the Field, and another Million made 
Prifoners ; Circumſtances which would ſeem to us 
exorbitant and magnify'd, if we had not for 
Vouchers Plutarch, and other Roman Hiſtori- 
ans, 5 | | 
It is certain, that the Commonwealth had never. 
ſeen a greater Captain, if we examine his Conduct 
in the Command of Armies, his uncommon Va- 
lour in Fight, and the moderate Uſe he made of 
his Victories. But theſe great Qualifications were 
darken'd by his immoderate Ambition, and an in- 
ſatiable Deſire of accumulating Riches, which he 
took to be the ſureſt Inſtrument to bring his great 
Deſigns to a deſired Iſſue, The Moment he ar- 
riv'd in Gaul, every Thing in his Camp was venal ; 
| Places, Governments, Wars, Alliances ; he made 
a Trade of every Thing. He plunder'd the Tem- 
| ples of the Gods, and the Lands of the Allies. 
All that tended to the Increaſe of his Power, ſeem'd 
| juſt and honourable to him; and Cicero relates, that 
| he had frequently theſe Lines of Euripides in his 
Mouth: If Right is to be violated, it is only for the 
| ſake of Empire; but in Matters of leſs Conſequence, 
| Men cannot be too obſervant of Fuſtice. The Senate, 
intent upon his Conduct, delign'd to call him to an 
Account, and ſent Commitlioners as far as Gaul, 
| to know the Cauſes of Complaint of their Allies. 
| Cato, upon the Return of thoſe Commiſſioners, pro- 
| pos'd to deliver him up to Arioviſtus, thereby to 
| ſhew that the Commonwealth diſapprov'd his un- 
juſt Wars, and to bring down upon his . 5 
| 7 | ea 
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Head the celeſtial Vengeance for Faith violated, 

But the Splendor of his Victories, the Aﬀection of 

the People, and the Money he had beſtow'd among the 

Senators, inſenſibly chang'd thoſe Complaints into 

Praiſes. His Robberies were conſtrued for Political 

Actions; the Gods were thank'd in a folemn man. 

ner for his Sacrileges ; and great Vices became 
great Virtues, becauſe they prov'd ſucceſsful. 

Ceſar ow'd theſe Succeſſes to his uncommon Va. 

Jour, and the paſſionate Love his Soldiers bore 

him. They ador'd him, they follow'd him in the 

greateſt Dangers with that entire Confidence, which 

1s extremely honourable to a General; and thoſe, 

who under other Commanders would have fought 

but feebly, ſhow'd under him an invincible Coy. 

rage; and by his Example, became ſo many Ca- 

fars. He had engag'd them to his Perfon and 

his Fortune by that unwearied Care he took of their 

Sabfiſtence, and by magnificent Preſents. He dou- 

bled their Pay; and the Corn, that uſed to be mea- 

fared out to them by Rations, he allow'd them with- 

out Meaſure. To the Veterans, he atlign'd Lands 

and Poſſeſſions. It ſeem'd as if he was but the 

Steward of the vaſt Riches he was acquiring every 

Day; and that he ſav'd them with no other View, 

than to make them the Price of Valour, and the 

| Reward of Merit. He even uſed to pay the Debts 

| of his principal Officers, and gave to underſtand to 

| ſuch as ſtood engaged for large Sums, that they 

{| ſhould never be in any Danger from their Credi- 

| 


tors, as long as they follow'd his Colonrs, Sol- 
diers and Officers, all of them grounded the Hopes 
of their Fortune on the Generoſity and Protection [M'* 
of their General; by which Means the Soldiers of 
the Commonwealth inſenſibly became the Soldiers 
of Caſar. 
He was not only intent upon gaining the Army; 
from the remoteſt Parts of Gaul, he had an Eye 
N | upon 
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upon the Publick Adminiſtration, and was in a 
manner preſent in all the Comitia and Aſſemblies 

of the People. Nothing was tranſacted there, 
without his Privity. His Credit and Money in- 
fuenc'd moſt Deliberations of the Senate, He had 

in both thoſe Aſſemblies powerful Friends and 
Creatures entirely devoted to his Intereſt, He ſup- 

ply'd them with Money in Abundance, either to 

pay their Debts, or to raiſe themſelves to the chief 

Offices in the Commonwealth, It was with theſe 

Sums that he bought their Votes and their Liberty. 
Emilins Faulns, being Conſul, got of him upwards Year of 
o Nine Hundred Thouſand Crowns, tor not Rome, 
oppoſing his Deſigns during his Conſulate. He 793: 


Weave ſtill more to Curio, a Tribune of the People, 37 


a Man of a violent and factious Spirit, but Artful Vel. Max. 
and Eloquent, who had fold him his Faith, but - 9: © 1. 
who to ſerve bim more effectually, conceal'd his yelteins, 
ſecret Obligations and Engagements, affecting in 1. 2. c. 48. 
- he did, to act only for the Good of the Peo- 

ple. : 

| Pompey's Friends made him reflect ſeriouſly on 

the Conduct of Ceſar, and repreſented to him the 

Danger which threatned the Commonwealth. 

Pompey ſurpriz d, could not help bluſhing, when 

Ihe percetv'd that he had been over-reach'd by a 

Man, whoſe Abilities proved greater than his own ; 

and that he had perhaps given himſelf a Maſter, 

Whilſt he only intended to favour his Father-in 

Law and his Friend. He thereupon reſolved to 

undo what he conceived to be his own Work, and 

to ſubvert Ceſar's Fortune: He flattered himſelf, 

that being Maſter of the Senate, nothing could 
withſtand him. Ceſar, on his Part, grounded his 

Hopes on a victorious Army, and the Affection of 


the People. 

| The Jealonſy of the Command, and a mutual 
Emulation of Glory, made them ſoon perceive 
that they were Enemies, though ſtil PO 
| | the 
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lanc'd the Power of both, being {lain in the Py. 


ceal'd. Thoſe that ſtood Candidates brought their 


ploy'd Force and Violence rather than the Num. 


Pompey, without naming him. The Affair ws 
puſh'd on with fo much Warmth by his Adher 
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the outward Appearance of their former Union, By 
Craſſus, who by his Credit and immenſe Riches hy 


thian War, they found themſelves at Liberty to de 
clare their Sentiments openly. And the Death g 
Julia, Ceſar's Daughter, and Pompey's Wife, which 
tell out ſoon afterwards, put an end to what little 
Friendſhip remain'd betwixt the Father and Soy. 
in-Law.- - , d 
Rome was then in a prodigious Diſorder: Br. 
bery and Venality of Places were no longer con. 


Money openly to the Place of Election. It was 
without Shame diſtributed among the Heads of 
Factions ; and thoſe who had received it, em. 


ber of Votes, to cauſe them to be elected, who hat 
thus paid them: So that ſcarce any Office was be. 
ſtow'd, but what had been diſputed Sword in Hand 
and had coſt the Lives of many Citizens. Both 
Parties proving of equal Force, ſeparated often 
without coming to any Choice : And this Diſorder 
increas'd ſo much, that Rome was once Eig. 1 
Months without Magiſtrates. Pompey was ſuſpectel le 
to keep up that Confuſion in the Government, nM 
order to center the whole Authority in himſel,M it 
His Creatures, favouring his ambitious Deſigns te 
expreſs'd. in their Speeches an Abhorrence of th 

untamed Licentiouſneſs that reign'd in all th tu 


Elections. Several, to ſound the Bottom of Pei G 


ple's Hearts, ſaid, That a Monarchical State wal d 
preferable to a Commonwealth which was deg hi 
nerated into a total Anarchy: That they mult if 
leaſt have reccurſe to a Dictator; and that in 
Choice, now become neceſſary, they ought to pi 
themſelves under the Direction of the tender 
Phyſician; by which they cunningly pointed on 


ent 
ta 
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By MY that the Senate ſeemed difpos'd to confer that great 
ba. Digaity upon him, which differed from Royalty 
P, only by being limited, and of a ſhorter Dura- 
de tion. But Cato, who was always watchful over 
1 of the publick Liberty, having penetrated P:mpey's 
nich! Deſigns, and fearing leſt with the great Power 
he had, he might make himſelf perpetual Dictator, 
infinuated - to the Senate, That it would be more 


jegue. He propoſed this, to preſerve yet ſome 
Image of a Commonwealth; and becauſe a Conſul 


of his Conduct to the People and the Senate, which 
a Dictator was exempted from. 

The Senate approved the Expedient propoſed 
by Cato: Pompey was elected ſole Conſul. They 
at the ſame Time continued him in his Govern- 
ments, and in the Command of thoſe Armies that 
obey'd him before : and they gave him Leave to 
take a Thouſand Talents annually out of the Trea- 
fury tor their Pay. He ſoon after married Cornelia, 
Daughter of Metellus Pius; and though the Conſu- 
late had been conferred on him without a Col- 
legue, he aſſociated his Father-in-Law into that 
Dignity for the Five laſt Months of his Conſul- 
ſhip. Which Moderation rendred him ſtill dearer 
to the Senate. 


eh Governments. Pompey did not oppoſe him; but 
1 Marcellus and Lentulus, at his Inſtigation, being 
e his Creatures, alledged, with a Deſign to exclude 
| Ceſar, That the Laws did not allow to admit any 
| abſent Perſon among the Candidates. 

| Pompey's View in ſtarting this Obſtacle, was 
eto engage Ceſar to abandon the Government of 
Gaul, and the Command of his Army, to come in 


| faw through the Artifice, 7 to remain at the 


proper to chuſe him ſole Conſul without a Col- 


was bound, when called 5 to give an Account 


Cæſar took hence an Opportunity to ask in his 
turn the Conſulate, and the Continuation of his 


Perſon to ſollicit the Conſulate. But Ceſar, who 
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ing ſent to the Eaſe. 


Cæſar aimed at Monarchy, were reſolved to deſert 
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Head of his Forces; and it is reported, that when 
he heard the Cabal of his Adverſaries had pre 
vailed to have his Deſires rejected, he ſaid, laying 
his Hand upon his Sword, 'Thzs ſhall obtain me wha 
they ſo j uſtly refuſe me. Others attribute this An. 
{wer to one of his principal Officers, whom he ha 
ſent from the Army to demand that Dignity { 
n= . - 

The Senate, who acted no longer but according 
to the Impreſſion of Ceſar's Enemies, ordained, 
That Two Legions ſhould be draughted out dn 
the Troops under his and Pompey's Command, un. 
der Pretence of ſending them into Syria againſt the 
Parthians, who were ſaid to threaten that Province 
with an Incurſion ſince Caſſus's Defeat. Pompy, 
to weaken Ceſar's Army, ſent to demand that Le. 
gion back, which he had lent him. Appius ClaW 
dius was ſent on that Commiſſion. Though Ca 
readily penetrated his Enemies Deſigns, yet he de. 
livered thoſe Two Legions to the Envoy of th 
Senate. He loaded the Officers with Preſents, ani 
cauſed Two Hundred and Fifty Drachma's (about 
Four Pounds Sterling) to be diſtributed to every 
private Soldier, as a Recompence for their Service 
But as all that had been given out concerning the. 
Deſigns of the Parthians, was only a Pretence|i 
made uſe of to weaken Ceſar's Army, and draviff 
Two Legions from it; thoſe Troops were no ſooner 
arrived in Ttaly, but they had Quarters afligne!M 
them in Campania, and near Capua, inſtead of be 


Appius, at his Return, did Cæſar a conſiderable 
Piece of Service, though contrary to his Inten- 
tion. This Man, to flatter Pompey's Ambition 
told him, that the whole Army in Gaul wiſhed hin 
their General; and that the Soldiers, ſuſpect 


him, as ſoon as they ſhould be in Itah). 


4. 
Pompfe⸗ 
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Pompey, ſeduced by this falſe Repreſentation, 
peglected the Precautions that were neceſſary a- 


15 gainſt an Enemy who commanded a powerful 
5 rmy; and when the Chief Men of his Party, a- 
Au. Nrazed to ſee him lull'd aſleep, in a deceitful Securi- 


he repreſented to him, how much it imported him 
o ſtrengthen himſelf with new Levies, he anſwer'd 
hem proudly, That he needed mily amp with his 
pot on the Ground, and thence he could male arm'd 
Legions ariſe. He ſpoke with ſo much Confidence 
ta eh, becauſe he flattered himſelf, that if it came 
o an open Rupture, Part of Cæſars Army would 
eſert to him. However, as he fear'd the Fortune 
nd Valour of that Great Commander, he endea- 
oured to have him out of the Government of 
aul, without coming to an open Rupture. He 
oncerted Meaſures with the Senate to nominate 
his Succeſſor. The Affair was put to Conſidera- 


1 jon: Every body agreed, That the Time of his 
te (ommiiſion being near expired, it was juſt to ſend 
mme Senator to Gaul, who ſhould take on him 


he Government of that Province, and the Com- 
and of the Army there. Curio, a Tribune of 
the People, who would ſeem to adhere to neither 
Party, though ſecretly devoted to Cæſar, declared 
himſelf for the general Sentiments of the Sena- 
tors, to whoin he paid great Compliments upon 
the ame. But he added, That to ſecure the pub- 
lick Liberty, it was likewiſe neceſſary, that ! om- 
fey ſhould at the ſame Time diſband the Armies 
under his Command, and quit the Governments of 
ain and Lybia. Pompey's Friends replied to this, 
That the Time of his Commutiion was not at an 
End, as Ceſar's was. But Pompey himſelf an- 
iver'd, That he had taken thoſe Employments on- 
ly out of Reſpect to the Senate; and was ready to 
lay them down, without waiting till the Time al- 
How'd by the Laws ſhould be expired. He pro- 
miſed to be his own Depoſer ; and in order to 
, 555 deter- 


j 
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Tear of 
Rome, 
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Pompey could never reſolve to quit his Goveits 
mand of his Army, Curio was very ſenſible þ 


Soldiers to his Fortune; and that it would not 
difficult for him to liſt thoſe Troops anew under þ 


Marcellus, and L. Cornelius Lentulus, ſummoned! 
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determine the Senate to give that Moment a Sue. 
ceſſor to Ceſar, he added with a ſeeming Candor 
That he was thoroughly informed of his Intenti. 
ons; and that, as his Friend and Relation, he 
could aſſure them, That that Great General, wez. 
ried with a Ten Years War againſt the moſt Wax. 
like Nations of the Earth, coveted nothing mon 
than to taſte the Sweets of a peaceable Life in his 
own Native Country. 

Curio, who diſcerned all the Artifice of this 
Speech, and ſaw that Pompey had ſpoken ſo poſ. 
tively about Ceſar's Sentiments, with no other 
View, than to obtain that his Succeſſor ſhould he 
named; anſwered, It was not ſufficient he 
ſhould: promiſe to quit his Governments, it be. 
hoved he ſhould do it that very Inſtant. That 
they were both too powerful; and the Intereſt of 
the Commonwealth requir'd, both ſhould become 
private Men at the ſame Time. He concluded, it 
was his Opinion, that unleſs they did both at the 
ſame Time quit the Command of their Armies 
they both ſhould be declared Enemies of the Com: 
monwealth. 

Curio had no other Deſign, in preſſing ſo warm) 
their mutual Abdication, but to conccal his ſecret 
Inclination to Ce/ar's Intereſt ; and he did it the 
more readily, becauſe he was very well informed 


ments; and although he had done it, and ( 
ſhould likewiſe have been obliged to quit the Con 


how many Ties Cefar had bound his Officers al 

Colcurs, which were ſecretly kept in his Pay, 
This Tribune not having got his Opinion!“ 

8 broke up the Senate accord ing to tit 


ower of his Office. The Conſuls, C. Claudi 


> | tog 


— 
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together again after a few Days. Marcellus, firſt 
Conſul, and an open Adherent of Pompey, took a 
particular Method to get him continued in his Go- 
rernments. He put the Queſtions about Caeſar 
and P:mpey ſeparately : And the firſt Queſtion 
'ea-W was, Whether the Senators thought it reaſonable, 
War. that Pompey ſhould lay down the Authority where- 
moe with the Senate had inveſted him? The Majority 
in hf was for the Negative. He then told the Votes con- 
cerning Ceſar, after having put the Queſtion, 
Whether it was their Opinion to give Car a Suc- 
ceſſor? To which all unanimouſly conſented. But 
Curio, though he was not then a Tribune, having 
pat the Queition, Whether the Senate did not think 
it yet more adviſeable, that both ſhould quit the 
Command of their Armies? After telling the Voi— 
ces, they found Three Hundred and Seventy for 


Two, who obſtinately retained their Opinion, 
That Pompey only thould keep the Command of his 
Forces. 

Marcellus, aſhamed and angry to ſee his Party 
reduced to fo ſinall a Number, cried out with much 
Warmth, Well then! let Cæſar be your Maſter, ſince 
jou will have it ſo. Upon which ſome cf his 


That Cejar was come on this Side the Alps, and 


was marching at the Head of his whole Army 
ſtrait for Rome, and Cuyio having ſhow'd the Imper- 


Jo tinence of that News ; the Contul, enrag,d that he 


mw could not bring the Senate back to his own Opi- 
nion, went aut abruptly, ſaying, That ſince he Was 
a hindred in his Care of the Commonwealth, he 
would apply ſuch Remedies to the impending 


l Ruin, as he ſhould think moſt fitt ing according to 


be Power of his Office. Thence he went with his 
. Collegne Lentulus a little way out of Town, to 
"Yi Honſe where Pompey was; and preſenting him a 


| : Z 15 We 


the Affirmative; againſt, no more than Twenty 


Friends having added, to intimidate the Senate, 


5 | | ; ; : 2 | 
Word, he ſaid, ſpeaking in the Name of both; 
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Ve command you to march againſt Cæſar, and to fight 
for the Defence of ou. Native Country. Pompey de. 


clared, that he would obey them ; and added with 
a teigned Modeſty, Unleſs a more happy Expedient ly 
firſt found out. | 5 

Cæſar, informed of all the Tranfactions at Rome, 
that he might always have the Appearance of Ju. 
{tice on his Side, wrote ſeveral Times to the Se. 
nate with a great deal of Temper, and as deliring 
Peace. He required, either they ſhould continue 
him in his Government, as they had granted Ton. 
pey; or that he might be all-wed to put up tor the 


Conſulate, though abſent from Rome. He after. 
wards renewed Cn70's Prop ſal, inſiſting, that 


Pompey and he ſhould quit their Governments, and 
Command of the Armies at the fame Time. But 
the Senators, who for the greateſt part favoured 
Pompey having rejected all thoſe Propoſals, Ceſar 
fell ſo low as only to demand, that the Govern: 
ment of [l;rinm and the Command of Two Legi. 


ons ſhould be continued to him; which however, 


it is probable, he would never have propoſe, if 
he had believed they would have granted it him, 
But he was very well apprized, that the contrary 
Party had reſolved to diſarm him entirely; and 
indeed they rejected every one of his Propoſals, 
Marcellus, firſt Conſul, and entirely devoted to 
P: mpey, naturally proud and hau hty, ſaid it was 


| ſhameful to the Commonwealth to treat with one 


of her Subjects, while he was yet in Arms And 
Tertnlus, his Collegue, overloaded with Debts, 
and who c-uld not ſtand it but by favour of th: 


Publick Diſturbances, was not forry that a Civil 
War ſhould happen, becauſe lie might make him- 
ſelf conſiderable, and amaſs great Riches, it hs 
Party prevailed. | 

Ceſar, who rightly foreſaw the Succeſs of thi 


Negociation, paſſed the Alps at the Head of the 
Third Legion, and halted at Ravenra. He fent 
|  1NME 
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immediately Fabius, one of his Lieutenants, with 
Letters for the Senate to Rome. They began with 
2 lofty Relation of all his great Exploits; and 
begg d that ſome Regard ſhould be had to his Ser- 
vices, He next proteſted, that he was ready to 
quit the Command jointly with Pompey z but if 
that General pretended to keep it, he on his part 
ſhould know how to maintain himſelf at the Head 
of his Legions; that he even deſigned to be at 
Rome in a few Days, to revenge his private Inju- 
ries, and thoſe that were done to his Country. 
Theſe laſt Threatning Words raiſed the whole 
Senate againſt him, Lentulus ſaid, it was uſeleſs 
to deliberate upon a Letter which contain'd a De- 
claration of War; and added, in a violent Pathon, 
there was more occaſion to take up Arms, than to 
count the Votes concerning ſo great a Robber as 
Ceſar. Lucius Domitius was inſtantly appointed his 
Succeſſor, and they gave him Four Thouſand new 
Levies to enable him to go and take Poſſellion of 
his Government. Then they formed the Decree 
of the Senate, as dictated by the moſt declared 
Enemies of Ceſar, It was therein ordained, that 
he ſhould within ſuch a Time diſband his Army; 
and, if he refuſed to obey, that he ſhould be pro- 
ſecuted as an Enemy of the Commonwealth. To plut. in 
no Purpoſe did Marc Antony, then Tribune, back'd Cæſ. 
by Curio and Caſius, endeavour, by virtue of their 
Office, to oppoſe this Decree : The Conſuls, pro- 
18 voked at their Oppoſition, drove them forcibly 
out of the Senate, Pempeyhimfelf had ſent ſecretly 
for Soldiers to inſult em. Antony, before he went, 
18 cried out that the Tribunitian Dignity, which hi- 
| therto had been kept ſacred, was no longerfecure 
from Inſult; but that he foreſaw; that ſitch vio- 
lent Proceedings were only the Prelude of bloody 
| Wars, Proſcriptions and Murders. And at going 
off, he made horrible Imprecations againſt ſuch as 
were the Cauſe of thoſe Diſaſters : And theſe Three 
| 2 4. Sena- 
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Senators, after having diſguis'd themſelves like 
Slaves for fear of being known, made all the 
Haſte they could to Cæſars Camp. 

The Decree of the Senate was like a Declara. 
tion of War, Two powerful Part ies were ſeen to 
take up Arms, both pretending to do it for the 


Defence of the Laws and Liberty; but whoſe 


their own Power, and to deſtroy that Liberty and 
thoſe very Laws. Pompey's Party had ſomething 
more of a ſpecions Outſide ; He cover'd himſelf 
with the awful Name of the Commonwealth, 
which acknowledged him forither General, and the 
whole Senate with the Conſuls tollow'd his Enſigns. 
Ceſar had on his Side the Affections of the People 
ſupported by a victorious Army; and if Pompey' 
Party had a greater Appearance of Taſtice, that of 
his Rival was the moſt powerful and the ſecureſt. 

The Senate flattered themſelves, that &/ar could 


not have drawn his Forces ſo ſoon 3 remo- 
teſt Part of Gaul, where they were quartered in dil: 


Chiets had no other but a ſecret View L eltabliſh 


ferent Provinces; and that before they had pail 


the Alps, Pompey would have a conſiderable Army 
on Foot. But Cejar, whole Foreſight and Activi. 
ty were matchleſs, reſolved to prevent his Ene- 
mies by the Suddenneſs and Boldneſs of his March, 
He was already at Ravexra, as we have ſaid. He 
immediately ſent a ſecret Order to ſuch of his 
Troops as were the neareſt, to advance towards the 
Rubicon, a ſmall River that parted his Government 
of Gallia Ci/alpina from the reſt of Italy 

He himſelf ſet out in the Evening, "ap all 
Night with uncommon Diligence, and arrived 


at the Place appointed by Break of Day. where he 


tound about Five Thouſand Foot, and Three Hun- 
dre Hoiſe. He haltel a wiile on the Bank of 


that little River. He was uneaſy about the Suc- 


ceſs of his Undertaking, and all the Evils and 


Dilaiters of a Civil War, preſeiited themſelves at 
| Ol. ce 
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ance to his Mind. Cefar, brought up in the Bo- 
ſom of a Commonwealth, could not, as he drew 
near to Rome, look on the approaching Ruin of his 
Country without being concern d. He had hither- 
to thought himſelf ſure of a Firmneſs of Soul, or 
rather an Inſenſibility, which he could not eaſily 


attain; and Liberty ready to fall by his Arm, 


gave him ſome Remorſe. If I pnt off any longer 
tle croſſing of this River, ( ſaid he to the chief Of- 
ficers about him) I am undone und if I do croſs it, 
How many People ſhall I make wretched ! But after 
having reflected on the Hatred and Inveteracy of 
his Enemies, and his own Strength, he threw him- 
ſelf into the River, and croſſes it, ſaying what is 
common upon doubtful and dangerous Underta- 
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kings; It is done: The Die is thrown, He imme- p1ut in 


before Rimini, ſurprizes the Place and makes him- 
ſelf Maſter of. it. 

It is impotlible to expreſs the Terror and Fear 
of all Italy and Rome it ſelf, upon the News of the 
taking of that Place : 'They fancied this dreaded 


| Captain already at the Gates of the City, with all 
| the Forces he commanded in Gaul. The Senate 
met ſeveral Times without coming to any Reſolu- 


tion ; their Minds were too fluctuating and d1- 


| vided, Several Senators, without propoſing any 


Thing themſelves, only contradicted the Advice 


| of others; and in thoſe tumultuous Aſſemblies, 
nothing was agreed on but what proved 1mpothble 
to execute. Fompey was not without Uneaſineſs in 
this Confuſion. He had neither Troops, nor ſtrong 
Place to ſecure a Retreat, and was obliged to bear 
with the Reproaches of moſt part of the Senate, 
| who complained, that he had ſuſfered himſelt to 
be lulled aſleep by (æſay's Letters, and the deceit- 
ful Show he made of deſiring Peace. Cato himſelf 
told him, that he could not deny but be had 

V „% Warn'd 


diately marched with all the Speed that it was Cæſ. 
poli;ble to do with a Body of Infantry. He arrives App. l. a. 
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Pomp. 


Dion. 
1. 41. 


Friends or Creatures of Pompey, generouſly reſolvi 


Plut. in 
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warn'd him often, that the ſecret Deſigns of C4. 
ſar were to make himſelf fole Maſter of the G0. 
verninent. [ own, (reply'd Pompey) that you Trey 
him better than I : Tou unravell d his true Sei. 
ments as they were in reality; but as for me, I bay 
hitherto juig'd of them only by what I thought they 
ſhould be. Every Senator thought himſelf privi. 
leged to make him Reproaches, and to advile him, 


He met with Oppoſition on all ſides, and this fi] 
his Mind with Fear and Suſpicions. The very , 
People now refus d Obedience to their Mag. I 
ſtrates; and every Man ſet up for the Arbiter of W 7 
his Duty, under Pretence of providing for his ow ff p 
Satety. | | | 
Pumpey in this Confuſion, ſeeing himſelf n, 
Rome without Troops, and fearing, if he ſhoud ; 
arm the People, they would declare againſt hin 7 
in Favour of Ceſar, reſolv'd to carry the Seat of il n. 
the War farther, and to go to Apulia, where the p 
Two Legions were encamp'd, which Ceſar hal ;, 
ſurrender d to Appius. He remonſtrated to the n, 
Senate, that he ſhiould not be long in want q 7 
Soldiers, if they would but follow him cut df ys 


Rome, and even out of Ttaly, in caſe he could no ol 
maintain himſelf there. That true Romans ougitF Y 
to think any Country theirs, where they coul in 
preſerve their Liberty: That the Commonwealti of 
had Two Legions near Capua, Two more in 1% an 


ſaly; and that Fetreius and Afranins, his Lieut |, 


nants in Spain, were at the Head of a powerluiy pit 
Army, entirely made up of Veterans, who wer fin 
no ways inferior to thoſe of Ceſar, either for Co M 
rage or Experience, beſides the Troops di pers in 
in the different Provinces of Aa and Africa, au A. 
the Succours that might be expected from tit 
Kings in Alliance with the Roman State. Tit 
Conſuls, and a great Number of Senators, 


to follow his Fortune. They left Rome in the! 
ven 
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rening very haſtily : However diſmal this Depar- 
ture was, which diſtanc'd them from their Native 
Country, and was going to ſeparate them from 

their Wives and Children, they conſider'd Rome, 

where they could not maintain themſelves, to be 

no other than Cefar's Camp. 

It was not long, indeed, before he made him- D. H. 
ſelf Maſter of it; and he was receiv'd there by id. ibid. 
his Adherents, and by all the People with a gene- 
ral Applauſe. As in a Civil War, Money is no 
leſs neceſſary than Arms, he ſeiz'd on the Publick 
Treaſure, in Spite of Metellns, Tribune of the 
People, who offer'd to hinder it: He even threat- 
en d to kill him, if he did not retire. And ha- 
ving taken thence Four Thouſand One Hundred 
and Thirty Pound Weight of Gold, and Eighty 
| Thouſand Pound Weight of Silver, which makes 
near Two Hundred Thouſand Pounds Sterling, he 
put himſelf in a Condition to march after Pompey 
and his Followers : But that General of the Se- 
nate, who was reſolv'd to draw the War into 
Length, to have Time to gather more Forces, 
paſs d over from Italy into Epirus, and taking 
Shipping at Brunduſum, he arriv'd in the Port of 
Durachinm, or Duraxzo, in Iria. Caſar, not be- Lear of 
ing able to overtake him, made himſelf Maſter Rome, 
of all Taly in leſs than two Months. The Detail I 

a fi H.1.41. 

and particular Events of the Civil War do not be- App 2. 
long to my Purpoſe :; It is known, that the Em- Plan 
| pire coſt Ce/ar in a manner but One Hour's Time, C=fare- 
| ſince the Battel of PLar/alia decided the whole Cie 
Matter. The Death of Pompey fon after kilPd Ci 

in Egypt, compleated the Fall of his Party, The Civ. Be'l. 
Activity of Ceſar, and Rapiiity ct his Victories, II. & 2. 
gave no Time to croſs him in his Deſigns. War e 
carry'd him into different Chmates ; Victory iol- 9 : 
1 low'd him almoſt every where; and Glory never Sueton. 
"WF forſook him: His Moderation and Clemency diſ- Zonaras. 

| | arm'd 
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arm'd his Enemies quite; and tho” educated by his 
Uncle Marius, he retain'd of him neither that oh. 
ſtinate Hatred, nor that cruel Deſire of Revenge 
which made that ancient Chief of a Party ſpill 6 
much Blood. 

Ceſar, either more humane, or more artful, a]. 
ways lacrific'd his private Reſentments to the eſta. 
bliſhing of his Empire. He forgave all Pompey, 
Adherents. There were ſeveral whom he did not 
ule otherwiſe than even his beſt Friends, when it 
came to the diſtributing of Places and Dignities in 
the Empire. All from that Time gave way to his 
Power; and Two Years after his pailing the Ruli. 
cor, he enter'd Rome Maſter of the whole World, 
and triumphant over all his Enemies, 

The Senate, after his Return, decreed him Ex. 
traordinary Honours, and an unlimited Authority, 
which left the Commonwealth but a Shadow cf 
Liberty. He was appointed Conſul for Ten Year, 
and perpetual Dictator. 'They gave him the Name 
of Imperator, and the Auguſt Title of Father 
his Cuunt/y. His Perſon was declar'd ſacred aud in. 
violable. This was reuniting and perpetuating in 
him alone the Power and yearly Prerogatives of 

all the Dignities of the State. They added to 
this Profuſion of Honours the Privilege of, ſitting 
at all Publick Games in a gilded Chair, with 
golden Crown upon his Head; and it was ordain( 
by a Decree, that even after his Deceaſe, that 
Chair and Crown ſhould be plac'd as uſual at al 
the Publick Spectacles, to render his Memory im. 

« mortal. Nothing was wanting now but the Titl: 

= of King. He deliberated whether he ſhould al 

o ſame it, and he in a manner try'd on the Dis 

dem. But having diſcern'd the Averſion the Kr 
| mans had for the Name and Pomp of Royalty, it 

= durſt not. venture to fix the Crown upon 16 

| Head in the Midſt of a Commonwealth, wa F 
4 | Aber 
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Liberty he had ſo lately oppreſs : He choſe to 
appear in Publick neither as a Sovereign, nor as a 
private. Perſon. He reſolv'd upon a Third Expe- 
dient, more doubtful and dangerous. He weak- 
ly flatter'd himſelf to dazzle his Fellow-Citizens 
by I know not what ſtrange and inconſiſtent Mix- 
ture of Liberty and abſolute Power; and he was 


even bold enough to uſe Clemency at the Begin- 


ning of a Uſurpation. It was to gain the Confi- 
dence of the Senate and the Republican Party, 
that contrary to the Advice of his beſt Friends, he 


broke his Spanzh Guards; not conſidering, as they 


hinted to him, that Domination got by Force of 
Arms, was not to be preſerv'd but by the ſame 
Means. But Ceſar, now become the Maſter of the 
World, had too eaſily credited the Diſcourſes of 
his Flatterers, who gave him to underſtand, That 
after having put an End to the Civil Wars, the Com- 
monwealth was more concern d in his Preſervation tl an 
Limſelf. | | ; 

His Enemies took Advantage of his over-much 
Security, and turn'd thoſe falſe Meaſures againſt 
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himſelf. Moſt of the Senators had conferr'd thoſe P. H. 


View than to render him odious, and that they 


might work his Ruin the ſurer. The Grandees 
chiefly, who had follow'd Pompey's Fortune, and 


who could not forgive him their owing their Lives 
in the Plains of Pharſalia to him, upbraided them- 
ſelves ſecretly for accepting of his Kindneſs, as 
having been 1n one Senſe the Price of the Publick 
Liberty; and thoſe whom he fancy'd his beſt 
Friends, accepted of his Favours only to have 
the freer Acceſs to his Perfon, and to accompliſh 


his Ruin. 


He had form'd a Deſign to turn his Arms againſt 
the Parthians, to avenge the Defeat and Death of 
Craſſus , and he was to ſet out upon that Expedi- 

535 tion 


extraordinary Honours on him with no other 1. 44. 
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tion in a few Days. His Creatures and Flatter. 
ers, to diſpoſe the Romans to ſee him inveſted 
with the Title of King with leſs Reluctancy 
made it their Buſineſs to give out, that the Books 
of the Sybils declar'd, that the Parthians could ne. 


ver be vanquiſh'd, unleſs the Romans had a King 


for their General. It is even affirm'd, that Aue. 
lins Cotta, one of his Creatures, who had thoſe Sa. 
cred Volumes in his keeping, was to make hi 
Report out of them on the Iles of March to the 


Senate; and that Cæſar's Friends, by way of qua. 


lifying the Matter on Account of the Common- 
wealth, were to propoſe that ſame Day, That he 
ſhould only be ſtil'd Dicator in Rome, and all over 
Italy; but that he ſhould be acknowledg'd a King, 
and take upon him that Title, in reſpect of all fo. 
reign Nations ſubject to the Roman Empire. 
Ceſar's Enemies made uſe of thoſe Rumours to 


haſten his Ruin. They deteſted his Ambition, and 


all that were zealous Commonwealthſmen reſolv'l 
rather to periſh, than to ſee the entire Extinction 
of the Publick Liberty. It was agreed in private 
Cabals, that the Commonwealth could be no lon- 


ger maintain'd without the Death ef the Dicta. 


tor: And above Sixty Senators conſpir'd againſt 


his Life. | 
Brutus and Caſius, whom Ceſar had made Pre: 


tors for that Year, were at the Head of this Par- 


ty. Brutus glory'd in being ſprung from that An. 
cient Brutus, whom the Commonwealth own'd tor 
its Founder. Love of Liberty was tranſmitted 


to him with the Blood of his Anceſtors. But tho 


he was a declar'd Enemy to Monarchy, he could 
hardly tell how to hate the Monarch, of whom 
he had receiv'd fo many Favours; and it was on. 


ly the Love of his Country, ſuperior to all Obl:- 
gations, that made him enter into the Conſpiracy, 
Caſſius, on the contrary, naturally proud and im. 


peri ou 
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erious, and even a greater Enemy of the Tyrant 
than of the Tyranny, fought, in Cejar's Undoing, 
nothing more than to be revenged tor ſome In ju- 
ries he had receiv'd of him; and he came into the 
Plot not ſo much for the Publick Good, as to ſatiſ- 
fy his private Paſſion. | 

The Conſpirators, to give a ſpecious Colour to 
their Deſigns, put off the Execution of them to 
the Ides of March ; that 1s, till the Day that Ca- 
ſar was to be proclaim'd King. Some Diviners 
had foretold him, That that Day would be fatal 
to him; "and the Night before, he perceiv'd that 
(alpburnia his Wife ſigh'd and groan'd extremely 
in her Sleep. She own'd to him in the Morning, 
that ſhe dream'd ſhe held him in her Arms ſtabb'd 


in many Places. She intreated him not to go Vel. Pat. 
abroad that Day , And to put off the Aſſembly of l 2. c. 59» 


the Senate; or at leaſt, if her Prayers could not 
prevail, not to refuſe her the Satisfaction of con- 
ſalting the Event by Sacrifice. 

Cæſar, tho not very ſuperſtitious, could not re- 
fuſe that Complaiſance to a virtuous Wife whom 
he lov'd ; the more, becauſe the Augurs bore a 
great Weight; and there were but very few Peo- 
ple, who did not run after thoſe Preſages, which 


were reputed 1n thoſe Days the Interpreters of De- 


ſtiny. A great many Sacrifices were offer d; and 


as all the Signs were ominous, Ceſar reſolv'd to 


diſmiſs the Senate, and gave Orders for it to Marc 


| Antony, his deareſt Confident, whom he had made 


Conſul for that Year. ER 
Decimus Brutus, who had no leſs a Share in his 


Truſt, tho? one of the Conſpirators, fearing that 
if Ceſar put off going to the Senate, the Plot 
might be diſcover'd, remonſtrated to him, That 
ſince the Senate was ſummon'd by his ſpecial Or- 
der, they would take this Counter-Order for an : 
Affront; That the whole Company was diſpos'd as in 


to 
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ing Things, he took him by the Hand, and rey 


about him did not permit him to read them; bit 
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to proclaim him King of all the Provinces out 9 
Ttaly ; and he ſhould not put off the Joy which 
his Friends conceiv'd at ſeeing him inveſted with 
that Glorious Title, which would be a Monument 
and a Recompence of his many great Victoriez; 
And as he was faying ſeveral more ſuch flatter. 


him out of his Houfe. It 1s reported, that by the 
way he received ſeveral Notes, which diſcover! 
the Conſpiracy to him, but that the Multitude 


that he gave them to his Secretaries, as he uſed to 
do the Petitions that were preſented to him, when 
he appear'd abroad. | 

Scarce was he come down from his Litter, when 
all the Conſpirators, as to do him Honour, fr. 
rounded him. Attilius Cimber, who was one d 
them, preſented himſelf, according to what ther 
had agreed, to demand his Brother's Pardon 
who was baniſh'd. Upon Ceſar's Retuſal, Cm, 
under Pretence of begging it with greater Sub- 
miſſion, laid hold of the Bottom of his Robe, hit 


pull'd it fo hard, that he made him bend his Neck, 


Plut. in 
Cælare. 


Tear of 
Rome, 


799. 


Then Caſca drew his Dagger, and ſtabb'd him i 
the Shoulder; but the Wound prov'd but {light 
Ceſar fell upon him, and threw him down; 
but as they were ſcufling, another of the Conſſi. 
rators came behind, and ſtabb'd him in the Side 
Caftus, at the ſame Time, wounded him in ti 


* Face, and Brutus pierc'd his Thigh, He was je 


defending himſelf with mach Courage; but trſ— 
Blood he loſt through ſo many Wounds, havul! 
weaken'd him, he went to the Feet of Pomj!\ 
Statue, where he fell and expir'd, after havil 
been ſtabb'd in Three and twenty Places by tit 
Hands of thoſe, whom he thought he had diſarm N 
by his good Offices. * 


Th 
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The Conſpirators ſeeing him dead, offered at 

the ſame Time to give an Account to the Senate 

of the Motives of their Undertaking, and to ex- 

hort them to approve an Action, which had ré- 

ſtored Liberty to their Country. But no body 

would hearken to them: Moſt of the Senators, 

terrify'd and fill'd with Amazement, ran away _ _ 
in great Haſte. They retir'd to their Houſes, where Plut.ibid; 
they locked themſelves up, without knowing what 
they had to hope or to fear from fo bold an Action, 

and ſo tragical an Event. 
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After Cæſar's Death, Two Parties ariſe in the Com. Mp, 
monwealth. One Side declares for the Conſpira- Nye 
tors ; the other demand, that the Death of the Di. Wy 
ator be puniſhed. Mark Antony the Conſul de. Mir 
clares ſometimes for one, ſometimes for t other, Wit, 
according as it ſuits his own private Views. His Wir 
Scheme of Grandeur croſſed by young Octavius Mite 
Grand-Nephew and adopted Son of the Difator, Nen 
Ocayius procures his Adoption to be confirmed by Wars 
the Prator, and declares himſelf openly Heir of bis H: 
Great Uncle, whoſe Name be aſſumes, By Cicero's Mi 
Aſſiſiance, be brings the Senate over to his Intereſt 

The Triumvirate of Cæſar, Antony and Lepidus 
Crnel Proſcriptions. Cæſar makes uſe of the Force 
of Lepidus and Antony, to undo the Confpiras 
tors and their Adherents, He afterwards declare 
againſt Antony and Lepidus themſelves, and at 
laſt remains ſole Maſter of the whole Roman 
Empire. ; | 


RUTUS and (aſius, not having had Powe 

to keep the Senate together, went all ovel 

the City, followed by their Accomplices, witli 

their Daggers yet bloody in their Hands. Toi 

bring the People over to their Party, they pi 
claimed in the Streets, that they had killed tit 

App. I. 2. King of Rome, and the Tyrant cf their Count! 
c. 37. They were preceded by a Herald, who on a Jae 
lin carried a Hat for a Signal of Liberty; aul 


4 they 
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they admoniſhed the People to lend them a help- 
ing Hand in reſtoring the Commonwealth. Some 
Snators, that had no Share in the Plot, joined the 
Conſpirators to do themſelves Honour, and pub- 
lickly beſtowed large Encomiums upon them, But 
there was no body among the People, who de- 
dared for them. They were no longer thoſe anci- 
ent Romans, who preferred Liberty before Lite. 
Moſt, become effeminate with the Delicacies of 
Rome, accuſtomed to live by the Sale of their 
Votes, which they gave to the higheſt Bidder; or 
by the liberal Preſents of the Dictator, bewailed 
im as the Father of his Country. The Conſpi- 
ntors, ſurprized at their melancholy Looks, re- 
tired to the Capitol; whither, for their Safety, 
they carried a/great Number of Gladiators, De- 
rendants on Decimus Pritus, one of the Conſpira- 
ors ; and they ſaw with Regret, that the Death 
an Uſurper was going to create freſh Calami- 
es in the Commonwealth. And indeed, Antony, Vell. Pat. 
epidus, and other more particular Favourites of J. 2. c.58. 
ear, who at firſt hid themſelves for Fear of be- 
ig involved in his Ruin, appeared in Publick as 
hon as they perceived this Diſpoſition in the Peo- 
le: They called together their Creatures, and re- 
olved to revenge the Death of the Dictator. Le- Year of 
ius, by Order of Antony, who was Conſal, cauſed Rome, 
Body of Troops, which he commanded as Ge- 709: 
kral of the Horſe, to advance into the very 
eld of Mars. Antony on his Part, being then 146m, 
ft Conſul, and intruſted with the Government, Ap», Ibid. 
wed Caeſar's Money and Papers to be carried 
b his own Houle, and ſummoned the Senats. 
erer did that Auguſt Body meet on fo impor— 
ant and nice an Account. They came there to 
fade, whether Ceſar had been an Uſurper, or a 
ful Magiſtrate ; and whether thoſe that had 
led him, deſerved to be rewarded or puniſhed, 
tony, to prevent many of the moſt noted in 
f A-S-2 the 
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the Senate, who held Places and Governments H 
no other Authority than Ceſar's Liberality, fron 
declaring againſt his Memory, put this Queſtion; 
Whether, ſuppoſing he was declared an Uluryeiffſc 
all his Ordmances ſhould likewiſe be declare; 
void ? Whether all the Regulations he had mad; 
in the Empire ſhould be aboliſhed, and the Mat. 
ſtrates of the Commonwealth, and Governor fl 
Provinces, whom he had nominated, be diveſt 
of their Dignaties ? | 6 

There were Iwo Parties in the Senate, wh 
without declaring themſelves openly, carried ur. 
Two very contrary Deſigns with Abundance Mi 
Art and Dithmulation. Antony, at the Head Wh 


Cæſar's Creatures and Friends, aimed at the WM, 


vereign Power himſelf, and ſought it in the MH 
of all the Aſſaſſins. The true Republicans, wii. 
out approving openly what had newly happen 
had no other View than the reſtoring the Oi 
monwealth ; and moſt, being either Relations iti 
Friends to the Conſpirators, would not have bees 
ſorry to obtain {ome diſtant Governments forthe ee: 
leſs to do them Honour, than to provide tor Me 
Safety. But as in this new Confuſion the greatWeſ 
Part cf the Senators did not ſee through ee 

other's Deſigns, they all miſtruſted one anotiruſ 
and did not open themſelves without AbundaiWin 
of Caution, not knowing as yet whom they ſhagWin 
e'er long be obliged either to love or to hate :{Waſt 
that after ſeveral different Overtures, they tools . 
Medium to content both Parties. It was agrſÞie!: 


that no body ſhould be proſecuted tor (io! 


Yeath ; but it was ſtipulated by the ſame Dea int. 
that all his Ordinances ſhould ſtand. hat 
This was, as it were, to declare him at Wot 


fame Time both Innocent and Guilty; fa Ti 
was inconliſtent for the Senate to confirm wif fa: 
had done during his Dictatorſhip, and at the I! 

ha 


Time to decree, that his Murderers ſhouid nd 


2 | 
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moſecuted. Antony was very ſenſible of this Con- 


he Senate, for fear of Decimns Brutus, one of the 
Conſpirators, who was Governor of Gallia Ciſal- 
um, and Commander of a powerful Army. He 


ill he were able to cope with him, or till ſome 
favourable Opportunity enabled him to ſnatch his 
Government from him, and to entice away his 
Gldiers, who moſt of them had ſerved under him 


win Ce/a7's Armies. Theſe were the Reaſons that 
ed offfrevailed with him to ſubſcribe to the Senate's 
ce Mecree. The Provinces were diſtributed at the 


ame Time; Brutus got the Government of the 
Ile of Crete, Caſius of Africa, Trebomus of Aſa, 
mber of Bythiniaz and that of Gallia Ciſalpina, 
wen to him by Ceſar, was confirmed to Deci- 
ms Brutus. Antony even conſented to fee Hru- 


hes : But no body took this to be ſincere. Their 
Hearts were too much ulcerated to continue in 
ne Terms of Moderation; and it was not long 
belore Antony ſhowed openly, that he deſigned to 
e revenged on all the Conſpirators. Ceſar had 
uſted his Will to Piſo, his Father-in-Law. The 
Time was now come to open it, and at the fame 
lime to celebrate the Funeral of the Dictator. 
Aus oppoſed it, and was therein ſeconded by 


icht of thoſe Obſequies would renew the Affe- 
ion of the People, and cauſe new Troubles, 
tony and Piſo, with that very Deſign, inſiſted, 
bat one who had been Pontifex Maximus ought. 
lot to be deprived of the Honours of Sepulture. 
Thoſe who boaſt of having killed a Tyrant, 
laid Piſo, treat us themſelves like Tyrants. 
They are very willing, that whatever Ceſar 
has done in their Behalf ſhould be ratified : and 

| A a 3 5 at 


tadiction ; but he durſt not oppoſe this Decree of 


thought it proper to conceal his real Sentiments, 


wand Cuſius. There was a Sort of a Reconcili- Plur. in 
tion made between thoſe Heads of the Two Par- Bruto. 


s Adherents in the Senate, who feared that the plut. ibid. 
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Plut. in 
Cæſare. 


2. © mand that his laſt Diſpoſit ions be ſuppreſſed. 
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« at the ſame Time, in an imperious manner, de. 


* The Senate, added P/, may regulate what they 
„think the moſt fitting to honour the Obſequic 
« of that great Man; but as to his Will, which: 
he depolited in my Hands, I will not betray his $ 
« Truſt; and unleſs I am deprived of Life, I anti 
<* reſolved to read it before the whole People & 
The Afﬀair was debated by both Parties with u] 
much Warmth. At laſt Brutus, who perhaps di 
not fore ſee the Conſequences of this Step, oblige 


thoſe of his Party to give way to the other, I th 
was decreed, That Cejar's Will ſhould be exe v 
cuted, and his Funerals perform'd at the Public d 
Charge. | TK 

The Will being produced, was read in Pre. F. 
ſence of all the People. There it was found, that in 
he had adopted Odtavius, Son to his Siſter's Daug. 8 
ter, for his Son and principal Heir; That in Cal tc 
he died without Heirs Male, he had nominated ſh 


for his next Heir Decimus Brutus, one of the Con 
ſpirators; that he had nominated ſome others ol © 
Byutus's Accomplices, to take care of Odtaviuss E 
ducation, he being yet but Eighteen Years old © 
By the: ſame Will, he left his Gardens to tl © 
Peo le of Rome, and to every individual Citizen © 
the Sum of Seventy five Attick Drachma's, off © 
Three Hundred Seſterces. The People were ell A 
tremely moved, when they heard that that Gre {| 
Man, of waom they had received ſo many Fall © 


vours during his Lite-time, hadæxtended his god © 


Will t: wards them, even beyond his Lite, by nel © 
Liberalities. Sentiments of Grief and Gratituſ * 
forced Tears from the whole Aſſembly; and th © 
general Affection was converted into an Ind bi 
nation againſt the Conſpirators, and chiefly agaii ti 


Decimut Brutus, who had plunged his Dagger Wl © 


the Boſom cf him, who in fo honourable a Man © 
I oc 


* 


Ky 4 
mY — 
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ner had juſt before appointed him one of his 
Heirs. | | 
Antony, perceiving this Diſpoſition in the Minds 
of the People, ſent for the Corple into the Forum, 
to increaſe their Reſentment at ſo moving a 
Sight. He himſelf pronounced his Funeral Ora- 
tion. He began it with the Recital of his Vi- 
Gories and Conqueſts. He next enlarg'd very much 
upon that uncommon Moderation, which the Di- 
Gator had ſhow d towards his private Enemies, du- 
ring the whole Courſe of the Civil War. From 
this he proceeded to the extraordinary Honours 
which the Senate had decreed him, as an Evi- 
dence and a Recompence of his Virtues, He re- 
peated aloud the Decree, by which he was declared 
Father of his Country, and his Perſon ſacred and 
inviolable. —— As ſoon as he had ſpoke this laſt 
Sentence, he made a Stop; and turning himſelf 
towards the Corpſe laid on the Funeral File, and 
ſhowing it to the People: „See there, ſays he, 
& how well we keep our Oaths, how grateful we 
* approve our ſelves ! A perjur'd and ungrateful 
Crew, continued he, have dar'd to aflailnate 
« the greateſt of Men; cven that very Man, who 
after having generouſly given them their Lives 
in the Plains of Pharſalia, had ikewiſe rais'd them 
* to the higheſt Dignities in the Commonwealth. 
And then, as it were, introducing Ceſar himſelf 
ſpeaking and complaining of their Ingratitude : 
* Wherefore did I preſerve the Lives of my Mur- 
000 derers? Shall I not find one Friend among that 
ge great Number on whom I heap'd and accumula- 
ual ted my Favours, that will revenge me of the 
ty Perfidiouſneſs of thoſe Traytors? Then raifing 
ay his Voice, and ſtretching forth his Hands towards 
u the Capitol, he cry'd out, Oh Jupiter! Here I 
ug am, ready to revenge him; I ſwear it in the ; 
any © moſt ſolemn Manner: And ye Gods, Protectors 
ot this Empire, I conjure ye to fayour me in 
Aa 4 „the 
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pp. l3. 


the Artiſt by his Order had expreſſed the Three 


_ ceived both in his Face and all other Parts of his 
Body. | | 


_ themſelves with the Athſtance of their Friends and 


Conſpirators, now pretty ſure that he would make 


preſſed towards them, to bring on thear undoing, 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XIy 
“the executing ſo juſt a Duty. And ſtill the 
more to aggravate the Grief and Reſentment of 
the Multitude, he takes Cæſar's Robe, and holds 
it up to their View all bloody. At the ſame Time 
he ſhews his Image, which he had for that Pur. 
poſe cauſed to be made of Wax, and on which 


and Twenty Wounds, which the Dictator had re. 


At this ſad SpeQacle, all the People melted in. 
to Tears; each celebrated his Praiſes. Some cried 
up his uncommon Valour, others his Sweetnef; 
and Clemency; all equally abhorred the Cruelty 
of the Aſſatiins : And Rage ſucceeding to Compal: 
ſton, a Body of Plebeians haſten'd to the ſeveral 
Houſes of the Conſpirators to ſet fire to them, 
But they had provided againſt it, ſtrengthning 


Domeſticks. That Multitude without any other 
Arms, beſides their Grief and Anger, was eaſily 
beaten off. The People not proving the ſtrongeſ, 
retreated, making bitter Imprecations mix'd with 
Threats. The moſt violent ſwore aloud, that 
they would return the next Day with Fare and 
Sword, to ſacrifice them to Ceſar's Ghoſt. 

The Confpirators, and even the Senate, were 
equally offended at the artful Speech of Antony. 
The Conſpirators complain'd, that the Conful, 
contrary to the Decree of the Senate and his own 
Word, by which it had been agreed to bury all 
that had paſs d in Oblivion, had ſo pathetically 
enlarged on the Praiſes of Cæſar with no other 
View, but to excite the Rage of the People, and 
promote their Ruin. They ſaw very well, that 
they could not much depend on his Oaths. The 


939 — Þ + 


the moſt of the Averſion which the People er. 


left 


Book XIV. in the ROMAN REPUBLICK- 


left Reme, where they could no longer abide 
with Satety. Moſt of them upon difterent Pre- 


tences retired to their Governments. They un- 
derhand made themſelves ſure of the Legions and 


other Forces, which they found in the Provinces. 
Several ſeized on the publick Monies. The Kings 
and Cities of the Eaft, in Alliance with the Roman 
State, promiſed them powerful Succours, Their 


Party became formidable. Brutus Craſſus, and the 


other Conſpirators, made no ill Uſe of it. T hey 
on the contrary declar'd, That they were ready to 
live the Remainder of their Days out of their 
Native Country and in Baniſhment, provided 
that Ceſ/ar's Creatures did not invade the publick 
Liberty. 4 

The Senate, without declaring themſelves open- 
ly, did however ſecretly favour their Underta- 
kings, being convinced that the Preſervation of the 
Republican Government depended upon the Suc- 
ceſs of that Party. Antony was not ignorant of 
their being that way inclined, He knew how odi- 
cus he had rendred himſelf to moſt of the Se- 
nators, by his moving the People's Anger againſt 
the Conſpirators, under Pretence of making Caeſar's 


| Panegyrick. He found that he had diſcover'd 


himſelf too ſoon. As it was in the Senate's Power 
tocroſs his Deſigns, he reſolved to regain their Fa- 
vour, or at leaſt to blind them for a while, by ſoft- 
ning in ſome, other Speeches what he had ſaid 
amiſs in his Funeral Oration. He remonſtrated 
in the Senate, that the Death of that Great Man 
ought more to be aſcribed to ſome of the Gods, 


jealous of, and averſe to the Proſperity of the 


Commonwealth, than to any of the Citizens. 
That all their Attention henceforth ſhould be how 
to reunite the People's Minds, divided on this fa- 
tal Accident, and to prevent the Calamities of a 
Civil War. At the ſame Time, as a Seal of Peace, 
he propoſed to recal Sextus Pompeius, Son of Ty 
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the Great, who, ſince his Father's Death, had ſtaid 
in Spain; to make good to him at the Publich 
Charge all his Eftates that had been confiſcateq 
and which Ceſar had divided among his own Crea. 
tures, He added, that it was his Opinion, he 
onght to have the ſupreme Command of all the 
Naval Forces of the State, in the ſame manner az 
his Father had before him. 

The moſt reſolute Commonwealthſman durſt not 
have propos'd ſuch a Thing in the preſent Circum. 
ſtances. The Senate was equally furpriz'd and 
overjoy a at it. Some attributed this Change in 
Antony to his Fear of the Conſpirators; others 
ſuſpected, that he did not care to draw the Hatred 
of the Senate upon himſelf, by ſetting up for the 
Avenger of Ceſar's Death, whilſt young Ofaviy, 
the Dictator's Heir, was preparing to reap all the 
Advantages of it. All the Senators, however, er- 
toll'd him upon it; and be{tow'd Praiſes fo much 


the ſincerer, as they found in the Reſtoration of 


young Pompey, the Condemnation, as it were, of 


Cæſar's Memory. 


Antony, to perſuade them entirely of the Since. 
rity of his Intentions, and of his Diſpoſition to- 
wards maintaining Peace, caus'd one Amatius pub- 
lickly to be kill'd in Rome, for calling himſelf a 
Son of old Marius; and by favour of that Great 
Name, and by virtue of a Kindred with Ceſar 
publickly demanding that his Death ſhould be re 
venged. He had put himſelf at the Head of a con. 
ſiderable Party of the moſt ſeditious Pleberans 
Thoſe Mutineers had erected an Altar to Ceſar 
Memory, on the very Spot where his Body hal 


been burnt ; and they required the Magiſtrate 


and the prime Men of Rome to ſacrifice thereol 
Antony, without obſerving any judicial Form, 
caus'd their Chief to be ſtabb'd. Several of hi 
Accomplices periſh'd in this Tumult, and a great 


Number of Slaves, who had embrac'd that Part), 
| welt 
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Occaſion, when ſuch a Procedure of a Conſul and 


extraordinary a Guard made him ſuſpected and 


ho 5X 
ED * 
„ e 


were immediately hang d by Antony's Orders. Tho? 
the Senate no ways approv'd theſe violent Proceed- App. 
ings, as being contrary to the Laws, they how- 1.3. c.1. 
ever thought themſelves obliged to diſſemble on an 


a Friend to Ceſar, ſeem'd tending to the greater 
Safety of the Conſpirators. The People, on the 
contrary, were extreamly provok'd at it. They 
openly reproach'd Antony with Ingratitude to the 
Memory of his Benefactor, and his Inconſtancy in 
changing Sides. Antony fail'd not to make him- 
{elf a Merit with the Senate of this Averſion and 
Reſentment of the People. He even pretended 
to be much afraid, leſt Amatius's Followers ſhould 
attempt his Life; and, as if he was not ſafe, he 
required Guards of the Senate to arm himſelf 
againſt the People's Reſentment. The Senate al- 
low'd him to be accompanied with ſome vete- 
ran Soldiers. But Antony having brought the Se- 
nate to what he intended, choſe for his Guards 
none but valiant old Officers, who had ſerved 
under him in Cæſar's Armies, and who all paſ- 
ſionately long'd to revenge the Death of their Ge- 
neral. Antony, under ſeveral Pretences, got a Bo- App. ibid. 
dy of near Six Thouſand of them conſtantly to at- 
tend him, To ſome he gave the Title of Centu- 
rions, and to others the Quality of Tribunes. 
They had Orders to make themſelves ſure, under- 
hand, of the veteran Soldiers, in cafe there might 
be ()ccaſion to compleat their Cohorts. By this 
means he found himſelf in a Condition to ſet on 
Foot a large Body of Forces in a very ſhort Time, 
it his Intereſt required him to take np Arms. | 
The Senate was frighten'd to fee the Conſul 
walk the Streets of Rome always attended with 
that prodigious Number of arm'd Officers. His 
very Friends remonſtrated to him, how much fo 
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odious in a free State. Antony anſwer'd them, that 
he had deſired them for no other End than to keep 
the ſeditious in Awe, and would diſband them x5 
ſoon as every Thing in the City ſhould be reſtor'd 
to its former Tranquillity. And to remove the 
Suſpicion they might entertain, as if he deſigud 
to ſucceed Ceſar in the Dicatorſhip, he atterwards 
propoſed to publiſh a Law, that ſhould tor ever 
abrogate a Dignity, which was become odious by 
the Extenſiveneſs of its Power : And his Advice 
was accordingly paſs'd into a Law by the V otes of 
the People. This Step, and his Promiſe of forth. 
with diſmiſſing his Guards, did ſeemingly tree the 
Senate of their Fears ; who perhaps d1d not think 
themſelves ſtrong enough to make him clear yy 
their Doubts more, or to apply a Remedy to 
them. 

And indeed Antony was advancing inſenſibly to- 
wards the Sovereign Power, notwithſtanding thoſe 


Proteſtations. The whole Authority of the Go- 


vernment was in his fole Hands: He was already 
Conſul. One of his Brothers, Lucius Antomus, 
was Tribune of the People, and his other, C. Au. 
tomus, was Prætor: He afterwards procur'd for him, 
as his Lieutenant, the Command of an Army in 
Macedonia, compos'd of Six Legions, all old Sol- 
diers, and who had follow'd Ceſar in all his Wars, 
So many Dignities united in one ſingle Family, 
made Antony Maſter of the Commonwealth ; fo 
that without having taken upon him the Title ei. 
ther of King or Dictator, it may be ſaid, that he 
reign'd in Rome with an abſolute Authority, when 
he ſaw young Oclavius, Ceſar's Grand Nephew, ar- 
rive there, to take Poſſeſſion of his Inheritance. 
He was Son of a Senator call'd Cains Odtavius, 
who had been Prztor, and of Accia, Daughter of 
Julia, Ceſar's Siſter, who was married to Accs 
Balbus. Young Octavius not having yet attained 


the Age of Eighteen, Ceſar had ſent him to Ap- 


pollomg, 
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pollonia, a City on the Coaſt of Epirus, to finiſh 
his Studies, and make himſelf perfect in his Exer- 
ciſes. He had not been Six Months there, when 
he heard, that his Grand Uncle had been aſſaſlina- 
ted by the Great Men of Rome, and even by thoſe 
whoin he had loaded with his Bounties. | 
This News afflicted him moſt ſenſibly. At firſt 
he knew not whether the whole Senate had been 
in the Secret, or whether the Dictator fell only by 
the Conſpiracy of a few private Enemies. He 
knew as little what {hare the People bore in ſo tra- 
gical an Event; and the Letters he received a 
few Days after from his Mother, and Marcus Phi- 
lippus, his Father- in- Law, increas'd his Grief and 
Uneaſineſs greatly. Accia, and Philippus, her Se- 
cond Huſband, wrote him word how Ceſar had 
been murder'd in full Senate by his beſt Friends; 
that more than Sixty Senators had been in that 
Plot ; that even thoſe that had no ſhare 1n it, 
did however ſecretly favour the Conſpirators, 
whom they held for the Reſtorers of Publick Li- 
berty ; that this Party was very powerful ; that 
Antony, Lepidus, and other Friends of his Uncle, 
under Pretence of avenging his Death, aim'd at 
nothing elſe but to eſtabliſh their own Power; that 
the City was fill'd with Troubles and Commoti- 
ons, occaſion'd by the Oppoſition and Animoſity 
of the different Parties ; conſequently that whilſt 
Things ſtood thus, 1t behov'd him much not to de- 
clare his Pretenſions, nor his Reſentment ; and 
there could be no Safety for him, but in an obſcure 
and private Life. Some of his Friends went even 
ſo far as to adviſe him to renounce Cæſar's Adop- 
tion, for fear the Conſpirators {ſhould involve him 
in his Uncle's Fate. Others, as fearful, appre- 
hending every Moment to ſee Soldiers come to 
kill him, were of Opinion, that he ſhould ſeek 
for Shelter in the Army of Macedonia, the NS 
| | where- 
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whereof were one and all paſſionate Lovers of (Ca. 
ſar's Memory. ” 

Octavius at the very firſt View diſcover'd the 
Weakneſs and mean-ſpiritedneſs of theſe Counſels, 
though varniſh'd over with the ſpecious Pretence 
of Prudence; and he anſwer'd them only with a 


' generous Scorn, taking it very ill that they ſhould 


think him capable of following them. Ceſar 
Death had afflicted, but not diſpirited him: He 
reſolv'd to revenge it, and to maintain the Ho- 
nour of his Adoption at the very Peril of his Life; 
and he ſhow'd in ſo nice an Affair, and in fo ear] 
a Youth, an innate Courage and Greatneſs of Soul 
All the Hiſtorians of his Time agree, that he poſ. 
ſeſs'd an exalted Mind, always true and judicious 
in his Deſigns, capable of the greateſt Undertakings, 
and of managing them with the utmoſt Skill and 
Induſtry. 

The firſt Thing he reſolv'd upon, was to croſs 
over into Italy without Delay, to learn himſelf 
how People were diſpos'd. As he had but few to 
attend him, he would not land at Brunduſmum, the 
uſual Port for all thoſe that came from the af, 
leſt the Garriſon, corrupted by ſome of the Con- 
ſpirators, might have ſecret Orders to ſecure him. 
He went on Shore near a little Town call'd Lupia, 
at a ſmall Diſtance from Brunduſium, whither he 
immediately ſent ſome dextrous Perſons to en- 
quire if he might venture fately into the Town, 
'The Officers and Soldiers in Garriſon there, under- 
ſtanding that the Nephew of their late General 
durſt not come near them for fear of ſome Am- 
buſh, went out in a great Body to meet him; and 
alter having given him their Faith, introducd 
him into the Town, of which they made bim the 
Maſter. Octavius thank'd them for their Faithful- 
neſs and Attachment to the Memory of his Uncle. 
He facrific'd to the Gods, and in a ſolemn man- 


ner took upon him the Name of Ceſar, according 
1 to 


7 Mook XIV. in the Rouax RepusLick. 17 i 
. Wi the Privilege of his Adoption. It is by that 13 iy 
ame we ſhall for the future call this Man, who Ni 
e Inade it no leſs famous than his Predeceſſor, tho 9 N 
; Wy Virtues of a different kind, i 9 | 
0 Young Ceſar, after an Action of ſo much Splen- bi 


: lor, march'd boldly on to Rome, without any other 

4 [Guard than his own Servants, and a few Friends: 
ot he was ſupported by the Great Name of 

e No, which alone ſoon got him Legions and 

„ wꝛole Armies to diſpoſe of how he pleas'd. At 

the Report of his March, the moſt conſiderable 

among his Father's Friends, his Relations, his 

| Freedmen, and even his Slaves came and join'd 

* lim. The veteran Soldiers, whom Ceſar, after 

the Civil Wars, had given Lands to in Italy, ha- 
den'd from all Parts to offer their Services to his 

adopted Son, Money was brought him from all 

Sides ; and when he came near to Rome, moſt 

of the Magiſtrates, the Officers of the Army, and 
the People, throng'd out at the Gates to meet him. 


lt was taken notice of, that of all the Friends pp. ibid. 
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and Creatures of the Dictator, Antony alone neg- 
lected to pay that Duty to his Son, and did not = 
vouchſafe ſo much as to ſend the leaſt of his Ser- 
vants to compliment him in his Name, Young 
(sſar would not ſeem to take it ill, that he might 
not be oblig'd to fall out with him on fo trifling 
an Account, having Affairs of much greater Mo- 
ment to tranſact with him. And when his Friends 
did not forbear publickly to condemn the Pride 
and Ungratefulneſs of Antony, Ceſar, with a ſeem- 
ing good Temper, excus'd him on Account of his 
greater Age, and the Prerogatives of the Conſular 
Dignity. He added, that being the youngeſt, he 
vould make the firſt Advances, and wait on him 
the next Morning. But that before he went to 
make that Viſit, he deſir d all his Friends to come 
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ſary than honourable to him. 


ted to him, that declaring himſelf Cæſa/'s Heir, 


Things relating thereto ſhould be buried in Obli: 


which {ſhould have any other Maſter but himſelf, 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XJy 
ways get together into the Forum, to ailiſt at a C. 
remony and a ſolemn Act, in which the Prefenc 
of his Kindred and Friends would be no leſs necef, 


This Ceremony was recording Cæſa/'s Adoption 
which, according to the Cuſtom amongſt the Ne. 
mans, he was obliged to get atithoriz'd by the bre. 
tor, Without this Formality it was not lawſul 
for him to aſſume his Name, nor take Poſſeſſion qi 
his Eſtate. So bold a Step frighten'd equally his v 
Mother and his Father-1n-Law. They remonſtfa. W +; 


he took upon him to proſecute all his Murdererz 
which would draw the Hatred of the Senate upon 
him, who by a Decree had ordain'd, that all 


Vion ; that the Conſpirators, ſtrong on Account of 
the great Number of therr Adherents, the Govern. 
ments where they had the ſupreme Command, and 
the Legions that ohey'd them, would all tum 
their Arms againſt him, as againft the Promoter 
of Tyranny ; that even Antony, who had now ren. 
der'd himſelt Maſter of the Adminiſtration, would 
not be pleaſed to fee him at the Head of a Party 


and, that tho' a Creature of Ceſar's, it feem d as 
if the Death of that Great Man had wiped off all 
his Obligations to him ; and that his Son woull 
erhaps find him as much averſe to his Fortune a 
his Aſſaſſins, or the worſt of his Enemies. 
Ceſar anſwer'd them, that when he had taken 
that Name upon him at derer rh he had fore- 
ſeen all the Confequences and all the Obligations 
it brought him under; and, that what he fawn 
Rome, tar from inducing him to repent the doing 
of it, only contributed to confirm him in the Re 
ſolution which he had taken; that the Pardon Wii 


which the Conſpirators had obtain'd from the 8e Who! 


nate, had been granted for no other Reaſon, but rhi 
becauſ' 


nook XIV. in the Rowax Repuntics: 369 


becauſe no body had the Courage to oppoſe it; but 
that he did not deſpair of getting it revers'd, when 
the Senate ſhould ſee him at the Head of his Kin- 
red, of the Friends and Ancient Officers of Ceſar, 
hck'd by the Authority of the Laws, and ſup- 
ported by the Love of the People. That the very 
Gods would declare for the Juſtice of his Cauſe z 
and Antony perhaps would be aſhamed at laſt, that 
he had not come into it before. That at all ad- 
ventures he had rather die, than give up an Adop- 
tion that was ſo glorious to him; and it ſhould ne- 
yer be ſaid of him, that he thought himſelf un- 
worthy of that Name which Ceſar had thought he 
merited. Accia, ſeeing him animated with ſo No- 
ble a Courage, and ſuch high Sentiments, em 
braced him tenderly , and drowning his Face with 
Tears, which Joy and Fear did confuſedly force 


you, where your high Deſtiny calls you. And Hea- Ibid. 
wn grant, I may ſoon ſee you victorious ob.! 
all your Enemies. After this, Ceſar went to the 
Forum. He preſented himſelf, attended by à vaſt 
Multitude of his Friends, before Caius Antonius, 
Pretor for that Year, and the Conſul's Brother. 
He declared to him in a ſolemn Manner, that he' 
accepted Caeſar's Adoption: And after having 
cauſed his Declaration to be regiſtred, he went td 
Pompey's Gardens, where Antony reſided, and which 
he had appropriated to himſelf upon that Great 
Man's Death. . e 
Antony having learn'd that young Cæſar was at 
hs Door, let him wait there ſome Time, to make 
him know by that affected Diſregard, how much 
e was above him by his Office, and what Degree 
ot Authority he deſign'd to maintain over him! 
e was a little Time afterwards introduced into 
bis Apartment. Their firft Meeting was cold, 
mough attended with that Politeneſs and Civilit , 
hich is uſual among People of ſuch great Diſtin- 
Vio 1. II. B b 1 


from her, May the Gods, my Son, ſaid ſhe, condi 1d. App; 
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„ conjure you by his Memory to alter your Con. 
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ion. Ceſar {poke firſt: He began with returning 
Thanks to Antony for his Attachment to the Me. 
mory of his Father, and for his Panegyrick made 
at his Funeral. Next he complained bitterly, that, 
being Conſul, he had conſented to the general Par. 
don which the Senate had granted to the Conſyi. 


rators. © Is it poilble, ſaid he with much 


„ Warmth and Livelineſs, that Ceſar's Friend, 
ce that he, who actually holds the Dignity of Con. 
« ſul from that Great Man, has not only ſuffered 
<« his Murderers to eſcape, but has conſented that 
& Governinents ſhould be decreed them, and has 
& fince in a peaceable manner converſed with 
« thoſe Aſſaſſins? Could I have expected this of 
« my Father's Lieutenant, of him, who ſhared 


c his Power and the Command of his Armies, and 


« whom he raiſed to the chief Dignities of the 
“ Commonwealth? Take it not amiſs, that I 


duct: Show your ſelf to the Senate, the People, 
« and all Rome, the Avenger of my Father's 


% Death : Join your {elf to me, join your {elf to 


& Ceſar's Relations, and ſo many Officers and Sol- 


c djers, who daily call for the Puniſhment of 


e thoſe Aſſaſſins. Let us unite our Reſentment, 
&« as we do our Grief; and it we do not think our 
at ſelves ſtrong enough, let us call the People to 


< our Aſſiſtance. You know it was none of their i 


& Fault, that we were not revenged before now. 
« But if the Fear of the Senate hinders you from 
„ concurring in fo juſt a Deſign, at leaſt do not 
&. oppoſe me in it. And though I ſhould be alone 
« at the Head of the Party, and have yet neither 
« Legions nor other Forces, every Thing is poſ- 
„ fible to a Son, who undertakes to revenge tie 
« Death of his Father: I only deſire, as his chief 
« Heir, that you will deliver up to me all hi 
« Money, which you cauſed to be carried to your 
& own Houſe, , IL willingly leave you all his other 
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« invaluable Treaſures in Gold and Silver Plate, 
« or in Jewels of all Sorts ; but I have Occaſion 
« for the ready Money, to pay off the Legacies 
« which he left to the People; and to begin to 
« pay Three Hundred Thouſand Men , who are 
mentioned in his Will. And whereas what you 
« conld let me have at preſent of ready Money 


b 1. will not be ſufficient, I ſhall be much obliged to 


you, if you will either lend me ſome of your 
d . own, or procure me ſome at Intereſt from the 
it , Quzſtors or Receivers of the publick Monies, 
that I may pay off what ſhall remain due to 
« the People and Veteran Soldiers; till I am able 
t to raiſe Money, by the Sale of the whole Eſtate 
that my Father left me, to diſcharge thoſe ne- 
ceſſary Duties. Tos 
de The Boldneſs and Undauntedneſs of this Speech 
L Wilrmed Artom. He was ſurprized to find ſuch 
raſt Deſigns in ſo young a Man, and one that was 
et but in a private Condition. Inſtead of an- 
Wirering his Complaints and Demands, he at firſt 
leaded the Authority which the Conſulate gave 
him. He wrapped himſelf up, as it were, in his 
of Dignity ; and made uſe of it as a Barrier, to pre- 
Ot, rent Caſar's ſhowing bim in too near a View, 
ur What was juſt and true. But perceiving he had to 
o Wo with a Man educated in Caſar's Boſom, and 
ll Wceuſtomed to look on moſt Conſuls as on his Un- 
.es Creatures; he at laſt anſwered him, That he 
om as very much miſtaken, if he fancied that Ceſar, 
not Wh leaving him to inherit his- Name and his Eſtate, 
I ad thereby left him the ſame Claim and Right 
ber Wh the Empire: That his Death, which had been 
the Puniſhment and Revenge of the Authority 
the Which he had uſurped, ought to have taught his 
opted Son, that the Conſtitution of the Com- 
Mwealth-allowed neither of Hereditary nor even 
Elective Sovereigns ; therefore that a Roman 
ſul owed him no Account of his Conduct. 
if B b 2 5 That 
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That on his Part, he acquitted him of all the 
Obligations which he pretended to owe him; ſince iſ} * 
in all that he had done, he had no other View, but I © 
the Welfare of the State, and to maintain Peace 
among his Fellow-Citizens.. © Yet it is I alone Ii « 
continued Anton, that having eſtabliſhed Caſar's 
« Memory, by cauſing him to be honourably in. ( 
<« terr'd at the publick Charge, have acquir'd yu N 
« his Name, the Right of his Family, his Inhe. h 
« ritance and Eſtate, All this you had loſt, ii E 
« Ceſar after his Death had been treated like an 
« Uſurper : For his Will had not then been con. 
« firmed. There would have been neither Will 
« Adoption, nor Inheritance. No body would 
<« ever have dar'd to have brought his Corpſe into 
« the Form : But I choſe rather to expoſe my 
&« ſelf to the Indignation of the Senate, and te a; 
« Fury of the Conſpirators, than ſuffer that Great B 
« Man to be deprived of the Honours of Sepul-ſ w 
« ture. It I have made ſome Conceſſions to t ft 
c Conſpirators, I thought my ſelf obliged to 1 hi 
« from Conſiderat ions becoming my Age and D t! 
« nity ; Conliderations, which a young Man, c 
« you are, is incapable of diſcerning. As to % ta 
« Sums of Money which you demand, can you de 
“ignorant, that that very Money belonged to t ti: 
« Commonwealth, from which your Father hg F: 
« taken it? It has been ſhared among the Mag 
« ſtrates ſince his Death, and they are to lay it of 8 
4 on the ſeveral Occaſions of the State. But luſ ob 
| <« poſe it {hculd be reſtored to you, I would neva} qu 
| « adviſe you to conſume it in Largeſſes and Gf R 
1 4 tifications, as imprudent as they are uſclſ ſt. 
| 4 You know, that the People is a Monſter, wiſh w: 
| & takes on all Sides, that is never to be ſatisf of 
| & and who never repaid the good Offices ct aff ra 
| Citizens, but with the baſeſt Ingratitude. 48 $a 
e as for you, Young Gentleman, continued in 
e who have read the Hiſtory of the Grecian C, fo: 
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« monwealths, have not you obſerved therein, that 
« all the People's Favourites are ſhort-liv'd ; and 
« that it is building on a Bog, to lay the Founda- 
& tion of one's Fortune on the tranſient Favour of 
« 4 vile Populace ? 5 

Through the Diſguize of theſe Counſels young 
Ceſar eaſily ſaw, that Antony retained his Father's 
Money from him for no other End, than to dilable 
him from buying the Love of the People. The 
Empire, as it were, was expoſed to Sale, the Mul- 
titude and even the Legions proſtituted their Votes 
and Services to the higheſt Bidder. Young Ce/ar 
highly offended at a Refuſal, of which he rightly 
foreſaw all the Conſequences, went out of Atory's 
Houſe pierced with Grief, loudly invoking Cæſar's 
Name, and calling him, as it were to his Aid 
againſt the Injuſtice and Ingratitude oi the Conſul. 
But as the Grand Affair was to be before-hand 
with him in gaining the Love of the People, to 
ſupply the Room of that Money which was retus'd 
him, he expoſed to Sale all the Houſèes and Lands 
that belonged to the Dictator; and publickly de- 
clared, That he had not accepted of his Inheri- 
tance, but in order to prevent the Conſul from 
depriving ſo many Families among the People of 
tie Sums left them by the Will of his Uncle and 
Father. | 

Antom, on the other Hand, to ſtop all the 
Springs, whence young Ce/ar might draw Money, 
obtained a Decree from the Senate, 'That an En- 
quiry ſhould be made into the publick Moneys and 
Revenues. This Decree retroſpected the Admini- 
ſtration of the Dictator, whoſe Inheritance Antony 
was reſolved to ruin, thereby to put his Heir out 
of a Condition of gaining the People by his Libe- 
ralities ; And he at the ſame Time put a ſtop to the 
Sales, whiclf he intended of his principal Eſtates 


in Land. Some private Citizens claim'd them he- App. 1, z. 


fore the Conſul, as the Eſtates of their Anceſtors, c. 5. 
ÞÞ 3 ä 
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which Ceſar, as they ſaid, had appropriated to 
himſelf during the Civil Wars. Some Officers of 
the Revenue interpoſed at the ſame 'Time to re. 
claim a Part of thoſe Lands, as being confiſcated 
for the Uſe of the Publick, having belonged to 
attainted Perſons. * Theſe important Debate 
were all carried before Antony, or ſome inferior 
Magiſtrates, who depended upon him, It was in 
vain, that young Ceſar ſhow'd by the Deeds of 
Conveyance, that his Father had bought thoſe 
Lands with his own Moneys; and that, ſuppoſing 
it to be otherways, that famous Decree paſs'd by 
the Senate after his Death, ratified every Thing 
done under Ceſar's Dictatorſhip; and that they 
ought either to repeal it whole in all its Parts, 
or equally maintain all the Acts done by the 
Authority of his Father, and during his Dictator- 
{hip. f | 
1 who only endeavour'd to embroil this 
Affair in a Maze of Law-Suits, maintain'd on the 
contrary, That Time ought to be granted to ſuch 
Citizens, as had been deprived by ſuperior Force, 
to bring 1n their Proots; and as to the Senate's De- 
cree, it appeared, that 1t was only deſigned to 
maintain thoſe Magiſtrates in their Offices, who 
had been preferred to them by the Dictator, to 
prevent the State's falling into an Anarchy : But 
he doubted, whether that Decree extended as far 


as the Eftates which Ceſar had appropriated to 


App.ibid, 


himſelf: That an Affair of that Conſequence very 
well deſerved the Senate ſhould explain its Inten- 
tions therein by a new Decree. Atter all, he 


could not believe, that a Body of Men, ſo remark- 


able for their Equity, ſhould have pretended to 
authorize Uſurpations; tolerated only in thoſe un- 
happy Times, and which hereafter would be put 
to no other Uſe, than to ſupport the Pride and 
Luxury of a young Man, 


Caſar, 


ik. . 
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Cæſar, not ignorant that his Enemies by all 

theſe Stratagems only deſign'd to evade the Exe- 

cution of his Father's Will, did inſtantly put up 

his own Patrimony to Sale, beſides the Eſtates of 

his Mother and Father-in-Law, who willingly 

arted with them to contribute to his Greatneſs. 

Young Ceſar paid Part of the Lezacies mentioned 

in the Will out of the Produce of thoſe Sales. 

The People charmed with his Generoſity, cried out, 

he deſerved to bear the Name of Ceſar, and as 

3 WW they hoped more Favours from him, they declared 

one and all for him againſt Antony. The Conſul 

5 

7 


on his Side, that he might be able to cope with 
that Party, pretended to have ſecret Notice 
„brought him, that the Getæ had made Incurſions App. 1. 3. 
into Macedonia. Under that ſpecious Pretence, he c. 5: 
deſired of the Senate, they would grant him the 
Government of that Province, and the Command 
of the Army on that Frontier. 
Though the Senate knew perfectly well, that 
fthoſe Barbariaus had made no Inroads into the Do- 
BY minions of the Commonwealth; yet they granted 
the Government of Macedonia to Antony, to ena- 
ble him to balance the Power and Credit of young 
Ce/ar, who became ſuſpected and formidable by 
the Sums of Money he laviſhed on all Hands. 
The Senate; to maintain their own Liberty, uſed 
all their Induſtry to keep the Power of the Gran- 
dees in a Balance; and that Body of Men, for- 
merly fo abſolute, was now reduced to truſt the 
Forces of the State, and the Command cf the Ar- 
mies, to ſuch as often turn'd them againſt their own 
Country: So that it may be ſaid, that Rome in 
thoſe Days had ſcarce any Thing at Command, 
but the Choice of her Tyrants. 
Antony, having obtain'd that Government, ſent | 
Cains Antonius, one of his Brothers, thither, to 
draw thence as many Forces as he could, and bring 


them over into Italy. His Deſign was to make 
; b 4 him- | 
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himſelf Maſter of Gallia Ciſalpina, as the Dictator 


had done, in order to extend his Authority from 
thence to Rome, and if poſſible, to drive young 
Ceſar. thence. His Hatred and Jealouſy againft 
that Son of the Dictator did openly break out at 
the Games which Crotonius gave the People during 
his Xdileſhip. The Senate, as we have ſeen, had, 
during the Dictator's Life, ordain'd by a Decree, 


That at all the publick Shows, a gilded Chair and 
a Crown of Gold ſhould for ever be placed there, 


to make the Memory of that Great Man immor. 
tal. Young Ce/ar tail'd not to ſend the Chair and 
Crown thither. But Cotonius, probably gaind 
over by his Enemies, would not-admit it, under 
Pretence that it was not juſt another ſhould carry 
away the Honour or thoſe Games, of which he 
bore the whole Expence. The Affair was carried 


before the Conſul. Antony, who deſir'd no better 


Plut. in 
Ant. 


App. l. 3. 1 


C, 6. 


than to mortity young Ceſar, anſwer'd coldly, 
That he would refer it to the Senate. And I, an- 
{wer'd Ceſar haughtily, will go and place the Chair 
of my Father where it ought ta ſtand, whilſt you aft 


conſulting the Couſcript Fathers. 


Antony, who was naturally of a proud Tem- 
per, provok'd at the Audaciouſneſs and Firmneſs 
of that young Man, reply'd, that he forbad him, 
nat only to place it at the Games of Cyotonius, but 
even at thoſe which were to be ſhow d at his own 
Expence: And Paſſion carrying him beyond his 
Bounds, he threaten'd to ſend him to Priſon, it he 
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des he had form'd to evade the Execution of Ca- 

1's Will, and the opprobrious manner in which 
the Conſul had treated him; „ Wherefore, ſaid App. l. 3. 
he, doſt thou oppoſe the Honours to be paid to © & 
«6 a Great Man, from whom thou deriveſt thy 
« own Dignity and Riches ? Suffer at leaſt, O 
& 4rtony, that his Son may diſcharge thoſe Le- 
« gacies, which by his Will he has left to his 
4 Fellow-Citizens : I leave you to enjoy all the 
« reſt : I ſhall be too rich yet, if I can but in- 
# herit his Glory, and that Love which the Peo- 
ple bore him.” Such Diſcourſes, repeated art- 
fully on different Occaſions, rais'd the Populace 
againſt the Conſul, Every one deteſted his In- 
gratitude; and his own Guards, who had all ſerv'd 
under Ceſar, threaten'd to abandon. hun, it he con- 
tinued to perſecute the Son of their General. 

However great Antony's Pailion againſt young 
Ceſar was, he ſaw it behov'd him to diſſemble. 


| He anſwer'd thoſe Officers, that he was incapable 


of proving ungrateful to the Memory of his Bene- 
factor, that he even preſerved a tender Friend- 
ſnip for his Son: But that that young Man, proud 
of the Name of Ceſar, oftering to put himſelf 
on a Level with a Conſul, he thought himſelf 
bound to make him ſenſible of the Subordination 
there was betwixt a private Citizen and the chief 
Magiſtrate of the Commonwealth. But that he 
was ready to readmit him again into his Friend- 
ip, provided he would for the future know him- 
ſelf a little better, and behave himſelf towards 
him with that Reſpect and Complaiſance, which 


his Dignity and Age entitled him to. This Ex- plut. in 
planation was followed by an Interview, which Anton. 
the Officers brought about. Antony and Caſar App: b 3 
embraced, and promiſed to aſſiſt each other with © 6. 
the Credit of their Creatures, and go Hand in 

Hand in the Execution of their Deſigns. Anto- 

h who had his Ends to ſerve, requeſted of him 


the 
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to truſt the Government of it to a Man, who ws 
the Seat of his Empire. Several of that Body 


tony's Propoſal having been rejected almoſt un 


Tribunes he had brib'd. 
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the Help of his Friends, to procure him the 69 fc 
vernment of Gallia Ciſalpina, in Lieu of that . lb. 
Macedonia. That Government of Gaul had been th 
given by the Dictator to Decimus Brutus, one of V. 
the chief Conſpirators: And the Senate had con. N ou 
hrm'd it ſince Ceſar's Death. Antony, who kneyM dia 


the Importance of that Government in reſpe& ty bei 


all Italy, remonſtrated to young Ceſar, That ſine H v 


he was generouſly diſpos'd to revenge the Deati Hof 
of his Father, he ought not to ſuffer, that one to 


his Aſſaſſins ſhould in a manner enjoy the Fruit Mot 


his Crime at the very Gates of Rome. Ceſar ap. A 
prov'd of his Deſign, and promis'd to back hin 


with all his Credit with the People. Antony forth. eo! 
with propos'd the Affair to the Senate; but he vic 


met with great Oppoſition from the Majority of M 


the Senate, who ſaw with Grief, that Antony, tte 


turning one of the Conſpirators out of his G0. Nl 


vernment, broke in upon the Senatus Conſultun lis 


and the General Pardon, by which they had ſe. rie 
cur'd the Lives and Fortunes of all that had 2 tray 
Hand in the Dictator's Death. There were eren Ho 


ſome in that Body, who obſerving that Arta 


was going the ſame way, which the Dictator hal Thi 


taken, to attain the Sovereign Power, propos 
rather to make that Province a Free State, than 


ambitious, a Great Commander, and who woull 
uſe it no otherways than as a Place of Arms, and 


adviſed Decimus to fortify himſelf there betime 
and ſent him Succours underhand. So that A. 


nimouſly, he addreſs'd himſelf to the People, who 


It is eaſy to ſee, from what we have ſaid, true 
the Senate was againſt undoing the Confſpiraton 
whoſe Party they took to be the ſame with tr" 


of Liberty. But the People, always ſhort in " 
ol 
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Foreſight, and brib'd by Ceſar's Gifts, went head- 
off long with him into all his Deſigns. They granted 

the Government to Antony, in hopes to ſee a ſpeedy 

off Vengeance taken of the Dictator's Aſſaſſins, with- 

nM out conſidering that their Death would be imme- 

MW diately follow'd with the Loſs of their own Li- 

to berty. They decreed Gallia Ciſalpina to Antony, 

col who, by virtue of a Plebiſcitum, and againſt the Will 
of the Senate, ſent thither a ſtrong Body of Forces 
to drive Decimus Brutus out of it. The Enemies 
of the Senate and the Conſpirators triumph'd, on 

. Account of the Reconcilement of Ceſar and An- 
m. But it was very hard for Two ſuch Men to 

. continue long united, when their Intereſts were ſo 

be widely oppoſite. Antony, thinking himſelf now 

of Maſter of Italy, regarded young Ceſar leſs ; and 
bythe Death of a Tribune of the People, whoſe 

0. Nlace Ce/ar deſign'd to fill with Flaminius, one of 

his Creatures, ſoon ſhow'd, that all this ſceming 

fe. MWfriendihip was only as it were a Ground for be- 

2 taying each other afreſh, Antony fearing that 

en hould Cz/ar have a Tribune entirely dependant 
en him, he would make uſe of him to propoſe 
Things to the People wholly for his own Advan- 

v tege, made uſe of all his Credit and Authority to 

au poſtpone that Election, and hinder any Aſſembly 

irom meeting ſo ſoon. At the ſame Time he 
made a Decree, as Conſul, forbidding Ceſar, un- 

er ſevere Penalties, from making any new Gifts 

to the People contrary to Law. This was a Sort App. 
of Declaration of War againſt him. Their Ha- I. 3. C. 7. 
tred and Averſion were kindled anew. Antony 
never mention'd Ceſar, but with the Epithets of a 
oung hair-brain'd Fellow, whom, he ſaid, it was 
neceſſary he ſhould compel to his Duty; whilſt 
Le/ar, deeply ſilent, was laying the Foundations 

i his Enemy's Ruin. He began with ſtirring up 
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ue Reſentment of the People againſt him, not a 
18 little 
oft | | 
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little incens'd at his laſt mention'd Decree again 
his beſtowing Largeſſes; and ſent at the ſame I ine 
Emiſſaries to all the Colonies, which his Father had 
ſettled in Italy; and even into Antony's Army, who 
diſpers'd Manifeſto's againſt his Management, and 
who underhand made ſure of a great Number of 
Officers and Veteran Soldiers. Thoſe who were 
at Rome, and compos'd Antony's Guards, remoy. 
ſtrated to him, that he was undoing himſelf and 
them, by his criminal Diviſions with young (e. 
ſar, and that the Dictator's Ailajlins only would 
profit by it. You are not ignorant (ſaid the 
« Tribunes and principal Officers to him) that 
the ſame Parties which formerly divided the 
« Commonwealth betwixt Cæſar and Pompey, have 
yet a Being. The one always makes uſe of tie 
ce plauſible Pretence of defending Publick Liber. 
« ty, and the other aims at revenging the Dich. 
« tor's Death. We have choſen you to command 
* over us, as his beſt Friend, and in hopes that 
& his Lieutenant and firſt Commander of his Par: 
ce ty would make uſe of his own and our Courage, 
« to obtain a full Revenge of thoſe Villains who 
e have aſſaſſinated him. Theſe are the Motive 
«© ot our Truit and of our Engagements. Yout 
Safety and ours both depend upon the undoing 
& of the Conſpirators. It their Party prevails in 
« the Government, we mult all expect to be pro 
« {crib'd as the Accomplices of Ceſar, and tit 
« Miniſters of an Uſurper; and tho' under hi 
* /Command we ſpilt our Blood to extend tix 
f Bounds of this Empire, Cefar's Soldiers will be 
& found guilty, if his Enemies get the better 
« them. Nothing can uphold our Party, but yon 
% Union with young Ceſar. Ailift him, help u 
<« to deſtroy the Party oppoſite to ours; Let! 
e not be ſaid, that Cæſar's beſt Friend croſſes Ii 
“ Son, in his generous Deſign of revenging I 
“ Father's Death, 


Arti 
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Antony was not leſs deſirous of deſtroy ing the App. Lz. 


Conſpirators than his Officers, but he could not e. 6. 
brook that it ſhould be owing to Ceſar ; and he 


fear d, that under Pretence of revenging his Fa- 


ther's Death, he weuld ſeize on the Sovereign 
Power by the Ruin of the Republican Party: 


This was the ſecret Ground of their Differences. 
Antony would gladly have lent young Ceſar his 


Troops and his Credit to deſtroy his Father's Mur- 


derers, if he would have acknowledged him for his 


Succeſlor in the Adminiſtration of the Republick. 
However, as it behov'd him much to retam with 
him that Crowd of Officers who had followed his 
Fortune ſince the Dictator's Death, he anſwer d 


thole who came with that Errand from them, 


That he was glad he had an Opportnnity of gi- | 


ving them an Account of his Condu&, and to lay 
his very Soul open to them. He added, that he 


promiſed himſelf, that after they had heard him, 
they would find he had wanted neither Courage 


to defend the Memory of their General, nor Pru- 
dence or Skill to improve any Opportunity of re- 
venging his Death. 


« I ſhall not ( ſays he) remind you of the Tu- 


% mult, Commotion and Diſturbance which Rome 
« was in immediately after the Dictator had been 


« aſſaflmated in the Middle of the Senate. The 
general Cry was, that the Commonwealth was 
« reſtored, and the Senate ſeemꝭd even diipoſed to 
« decree a Reward to the Murderers, as to the 


“Authors of Liberty. If this had been effected, 
* Ceſar's Memory had been attainted like that of 


* a Tyrant, and we ſhould all have been involved 
in the ſame Sentence. I was thorowly ſenſi- 
« ble what would be the Conſequence of ſuch a 
{© Reward, and I alone ſtood it out againſt all the 
“ Conſpirators, their Kindred, and their Friends; 
and if I may venture to ſpeak ſo boldly, againſt 
the whole Senate it ſelf. But as their Adhe- 
| . | rents 
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agreed for the Safety of both Sides, inſtead of 


4 his Eſtate and Goods from being forfeited; and 


of my moſt ſecret Deſigns from my Friends, 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XIV. 
&« rents did no leſs foreſee, that if Cæſar was not 
declared an Uſurper, the Conſpirators ought to 
„ be puniſhed, and that each Party was obſtinate 
&« in defending their own Opinion; it was at aft 


“ a Reward, to grant them a general Pardon, By 
“ this Means I ſecur' d Ceſar's Memory; I pre. 
“ ſerved the Glory of his Name entire; I ſaved 


prevented that Adoption from being cancelled, 
e which now makes young Ceſar ſo daring. He 
« enjoys the Fruits of my Cares; and if to get 
& his Father's Will confirmed, I have conſented 
te to a Pardon in Favour of the Conſpirators, that M7 
does not argue that my Deſign was to ſecure if | 
“ their Lives. I only reprieved them; it was 


* not my Fault, if they were not all tore to pub 


ce Pieces on the very Day of Ceſar's Obſequies: ere 
« call to witneſs thoſe who ſaw it, in what neſt 
„manner, under Pretence of deploring Csſar's Me 
“ Fate, I rais'd the Fury of the People againſt [ oy 
« his Murderers, and put them under a Neceſſi- 
te ty of ſtealing out of Rome, I no ſooner heard 
e that they were railing Forces, but that I might (af 
% not be taken unprovided, I got the Govern- 


« ment of Macedonia decreed to me, which has 5 
« made me Maſter of Six Legions that were in 1 
ce that Province. I intend to make uſe of them un 


“ for yours and my Safety; and it is to render us þ 
« {till ſecurer, that I have beſides obtain'd of the e 
% People, notwithſtanding the Oppolition of the 
Senate, the Government of Gallia Ciſalpina, MP 
* whence, by your Aſliſtance, I hope to drive 
& Decimus Brutus. Such has hitherto been my I 
& Conduct; and I am very unwilling to hide any "a 


< and thoſe who are to ſhare the Glory of 
« th Il as the Perf, I even M7 
them, as well as the Performance. even th 
« conſent, that you communicate this to all 1 
5 7 that 
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againſt Ceſar, whoſe Pride and Ingratitude I have 
already too Much experienc'd. 


te had wholly unboſom'd himſelf, fatisfy'd his 
Officers in ſome manner, Yet they requir'd of 
him, that he ſhould be reconciled with young Ce- 
„again. He was forced to conſent to an Inter- 


and Embraces, they parted juſt as ſincere Friends 
is they were before. 

Ceſar was very willing that Antony, as his Fa- 
ther's Lieutenant and Creature, ſhould help him 
to revenge his Death; but he would not put him 
at the Head of a Party, which, after the Defeat 
of the Conſpirators, would be Maſter of the Re- 
publick : And Antony, at the Bottom, very indif- 
ferent about this Revenge, pretended to be in ear- 
Wieſt, with no other View than to make himſelf a 


| Wierit of it with the Soldiery. The Sovereign 
Power was the only Mark he aim'd at ; whatever 


could obſtruct that ſecret View, was equally odious. 
to him; and he hated Ceſar no leſs than Brutus or 


(aſtus, tho' he was forced to keep more Meaſures 


with the firſt, becauſe of the Love which the Peo- 


ple and thoſe Officers and Soldiers bore him, that 


bad ſerved under his Father. 


It was to make him loſe that Affection, in 


which conſiſted his main Strength, that he cauſed 
ſeveral of his own Guards to be put under Arreſt, 
pretending they had ſuffered themſelves to be cor- 
mpted by young Ceſar to make away with him. 
An Accuſation of that Moment made a great Im- 
preſſion on the Minds of the People, and their 


open Enmity made it the more probable. Every. 


body was of Opinion, that it was a horrid Crime 


to attempt the Life of a Conſul. Beſides, the ve- 


5 Adherents and Friends of young Cæſar thought 
they had Occaſion for a Commander of Dc 
| 1 55 | | 111- 


that are in the ſame Intereſt. 1 only except 


This Speech of Aulony, wherein it ſeem'd as if 


view, wherein, after mutual Complaints, Excuſes 


,and an Impoſtor. I require no other Judges 


ſation was no more than a new Stratagem of Ai. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XTy 
Abilities, to oppoſe Brutus, Caſtus, and the other 
Chiefs of the Conſpirators. Ceſar, enraged at 
thoſe Reports ſpread againſt his Honour and Re. 
putation, haſtens into the City, ſhows himſelf in Miz 
all the Streets, calls the People together, and re. 
monſtrates to them, that ſo black a Calumny had 
been invented only with Deſign to ruin him in 
their Opinions, and to make him loſe their Good. 
will. He calls the Gods to witnefs his Innocence, 
aud loudly demands to be brought to his Trial, 
From thence he goes to Antony's own Houſe, de. 
fying him to produce thoſe that were accuſed, the 
Informers, and the Witneſſes. But as Entrance 
was deny'd him, he made a Thouſand Impreca. 
tions againſt Antony, whom he called a Chat 


( faid he) but your own Friends, if they can 
find but the leaſt Glimpſe of Truth in the Charge 
againſt me, wherewith thou attempteſt to blacken 
my Name. 5 

The People, according to Cuſtom, judged of the 
Ground of this Accuſation by what they ſaw out. 
wardly. He that ſpoke with moſt Boldneſs and 
Vehemence, ſeem'd guiltleſs to them. Some did 
even not ſcruple to ſay openly, that this Accu. 


tony, to have a Pretence of increaſing his Guards, 
Some ſuſpected both the Accuſer and the Accuſed 
of a ſecret Intelligence. They ſaid, they had 
made this Rout with no other View, than that 
they might take up Arms without alarming those 
who might have fear'd they deſign'd jointly to tuin 
them againſt the Publick Liberty. | 

But their enſuing Conduct ſhow'd ſuffic ienth), 


that each only ſought the other's Deſtruction, and 
aſpir'd to remain alone at the Head of that Party 
which was oppoſite to that of the Confpirators 
They rais d Forces both at the ſame Time. A di 
| | To o ed 


nook XIV. in the Romax Repuprick: 


er Num order'd the Four Legions which he had drawn * 


a rom Macedonia, to march towards Rome, with 
which he deſign'd to make himſelf Maſter of Gal- 
ia Ciſalpina. He flattered himſelf, that Lepidus, 
who was in Spain, at the Head of Four Legions, 


id Wlarcus, who commanded Three more in Gallia 
in Nanſalyira, and Aſinius Pollio, who had Two at 
d. Wis Command, all Three ancient Lieutenants of 
e Mitte Dictator, would declare for him. Young Ce- 
l. Mr, fearing to be ſurprizd and cruſh'd by his E- 
« Nemy, rais d on his Part Ten Thouſand Men in 
ie Nampania, and got Two of Antony's Legions, that 
ce f Mars, and the Fourth, to come over to his Side; 
a- Wat as he was inveſted neither with a Military 
at ritle, nor any Magiſtracy, which gave him Right 


ndeavour'd to get the Senate on his Side. He ſuc- 
eeded therein by Ciceros Credit, who always op- 
ſed Antony's Pretenſions and Party. Cicero was 
is Enemy for no other Reaſon, than that he be- 
iered him an Enemy of the Commonwealth. It 


- what he mentions himſelf, in that vehement 

it peech which he made againſt him in the Senate : Second 
il What great Orator, that intrepid Defender of the Philippies 
u: iberty of his Country, ſeeing Antony ready to 

. Narade Gallia Ci ſalpina, perſuaded the Senate to fend 

. Noung Ceſar's Troops againſt him. The ableſt of 

el Wit Body, who moſt of them were related to 

al Wome of the Conſpirators, approv'd a Counſel which 


yould ſow Diviſton in the contrary Party; and 
hey deſpair'd not of advancing the Ruin of the 
nets by their mutual Hatred. 333 
Young Ceſar was not ignorant of their Deſign. 
ewas well apprized of the ſecret Correſpondente 
he Senate kept up with the Conſpirators: But as 

the preſent Circumſtances, Antony ſeem'd to 
im the moſt formidable Adverſary, he reſolved 
h Giflemble with the Senate, to ſuſpend his Ha- 
ed againſt his Father's Aſſaſſins, and endea vou 
© 1. II. C £ 10 


Head an Army, eſpecially againſt a Con 8 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XI 
to rid himſelf of Antony, before he turn'd his 
Arms agaiſt them. It was from this Motive 
and to dazzle the Senate's Eyes, of whom he 


would continue to teign himſelf the Miniſter, that 


he refus'd the Title of Propretor, Which his Sol. 
diers were for conferring on him. And when his 
moſt intimate Friends, and thoſe whom he con. 
ſulted chiefly in the moſt ſecret and important 
Affairs, remonſtrated to him, that his Army would 
ſcruple to obey a Citizen without any Dignity or 


Magiſtracy: The Senate ( ſaid he to them in 


« private ) has juſt now declared for me; but this 
“ Declaration proceeds not fo much from Friend. 


« ſhip to me, as their Fear of Antony. They 


« ſeem ſure of my Submiſſion, and it is my Inte. 


& reſt to give them no Cauſe to miſtruſt me, I 


« retuſe the Title of Propretor, which the Army 
« offers me, only to engage the Senate to confer 
“ 1t on me. | 


And indeed, the Senate was impoſed on by that 1 


outward Modeſty. They thought 1t became their 
Intereſt to amuſe him likewiſe, and flatter'd them. 


ſelves they ſhould blind him with Honours and 


Marks of Diſtinction, which carried more Show 
than Power with them. By a Publick Decree, 
they conferred that very Title on him which he 
had lately refuſed, and to bind him faſter to 
their Intereſt, they ordered a Statue of Gold to 
be erected for him in the Forum. By the ſame 


Decree they gave him a Place in the Senate, and: 


Leave to put up for Conſul Ten Years ſooner thanſſte ; 


the Laws permitted. But through the Diſguiſe d 


theſe Signal Favours, it was not difficult for Ceſar 
to perceive, that the Senate was only intent up- 
diverting him from minding his Father's Death, 
or diſabling him to revenge it. Antony, on hl 
Part, by Virtue of a Decree of the People, but 


againſt the Will of the Senate, had, as we hal m 


ſcel 


the 


” * 


wok XIV. in the Roman RepuBLick. 


ne of the Heads of the Conſpiracy, had been in- 
ted with it by the Dictator, and confirm'd in 
e Poſſetiion of it by the Senate, after the Dicta- 


e Towns of that Province, now actually held 
Mamus beſieg d in Modena. The Senate pro- 
kd at an Undertaking againſt their Orders, 
nt to acquaint him with a Decree, by which he 
s commanded to raiſe that Siege; to depart 
rthwith from Gallia Ciſalpina; to march his Ar- 
y back again over the Rubicon, a River that 
urted that Province from the reſt of Italy ; and 
1 the Banks of that River, to wait for the Se- 
tes farther Commands. All this he was or- 
red, under the Penalty of being declared an Ene- 
y to his Country. It was Cicero, Antony 's Ene- 
y, who had formed that Decree. He could not 
ive made the Senate ſpeak more haughtily, 
Tr with more Dignity, if the Strength of the 
ommonwealth had been proportionate to her 
lneſtick Stile. But Antony, ſeeing himſelf at 
e Head of a great Body of Forces at the Gates. 
Rome, laugh'd at the Decree. He anſwer'd 
oudly, that ſince they would deprive him of a 
overnment. which he had obtain'd from the 
00d-will of the People, he ſhould find Means 
render that Pardon uſeleſs, to which he had 
nlented out of bare Complaiſance to the Se- 
te; and that he hoped in a little while to 
lice Decimus Brutus to the Manes of Great 
ay. | 


Nfuls, and veurg Ceſar, to Join their Forces, 
| march to the Relief ot Decimus. Fanſa was 
the Head of Four Legions, but made up en- 
„ ticely 


en above, cauſed the Government of Gallia Ciſal- 
-. to be conferred on him, tho' Decimus Brutus, 


s Death. Antony, alter having ſeized moſt of 


387 


his Anſwer was taken for a Declaration of rear of 
ar, The Senate, incens'd at his Rebellion, or- Rome, 
2 o o ' oo gh 
d Hirtins and Lana, Wh were newly choſen 37%. 
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fa, who in the Heat of the Action was mortal 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book XI 


tirely of new Levies; and Hirtius, by a ſecn 
Order of the Senate, who were reſolved to weake 
Cefar's Army, requir'd him to return the Legig 
ot Mars, and the Fourth, which had quitted 4x 
tony's Party. | | 
Ceſar, to give Proof of his Deference for th 
Conſul, ſurrendred thoſe Troops to him inſtantly 
Tho' thoſe Two Legions: were come over to hi 
from a Principle of Attachment to the Memo 
of his Father, he made as if he did not ſee thr 
the Senate's Views; and having Occaſion for i 
Alliſtance and Authority to get rid of Anton, 
thought that to know how to loſe upon a prop 
Occaſion, was no Loſs but rather Gain. Hez 
terwards join'd the Remainder of his Forces | 
thoſe of the Conſuls; and the Son of the Did 
tor was ſeen to follow the Enſigns of his Enemi 
to the Relief of one of his Father's Aſſaſſins. 
Antony likewiſe advanced at the Head of 
Forces. They ſoon came to a Battel : The Fig 
was long and obſtinate ; nothing but the Ny 
nt an End to it. The Loſs was pretty equal: q 
oth Sides, if we except that of the Conſul I. 


wounded. Antony march'd his Army back it 
his Lines. Hirtins and Ceſar undertook a fe 
Days after to force them; and as they were 
great Extent, Hirtius found out a Place we 
guarded than the reſt, which he carried Sw 
in Hand. He tell next upon the Camp. A 
ſet Two Legions againſt him, which, aſter ao 
Reſiſtance, were cut to pieces; and the Coil 
would have defeated the whole Army, if hel 
not been kill'd whilſt he was fighting with! 
much Ardor at the Head of his Leg1ons. 
Fall flacken'd their Courage, and Ceſar, who! 
the Death of cone Confal and the Wound of 
cther, was left Chief Commander of the wil 
Army, contented himſelf with preſerving the: 
- | | val 


—— 
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rantage he had gain'd. His Deſign was to ſtarve 
Antony, or force him to another Battel. Avtory, 
weaken'd by theſe Loſſes, and fearing the Event 
of a Third Battel, rais'd the Siege. As he was 
not in a Condition to keep. the Field betore a vi- 
forious Army, and ſuperior to his own in Strength, 
he march'd towards the Monntains, whence he took 
the Road to Gallia Jan ſalyina, in hopes to get 
Iepidus to declare for him, and alſo Plarcus and 
Alnus Pollio, who in thoſe large Provinces com- 


. manded ſeveral Bodies of Men. 


they now conceived to be utterly undone, ſent 
Orders to their Generals to oppoſe his Pallaze, 
and took but little Notice of Ce/ar, from whom 


to fear. Without any Regard to his Dignity of 
Popretcr, the Command of the Army was taken 
from him, and given to Decimus Brutus, with 
Orders to give Antony no Time to breathe, but 
to purſue him forthwith, and treat him like a 
publick Enemy. This Conduct ſhow'd Ceſar what 
he was to expect from moſt of the Senators : and 
Panſa, before he died, diſcovered to him the true 
and ſecret Spring of all their Deſigns. That Con- 
ſul, being at the Point of Death, ſent for young 
Ceſar to him; and when he was come to his Bed- 
ide, ſpoke to him in this manner. © I always 
loved your Father more than my ſelf. Though 
ſome - prudential Reaſons, to which even you 
* have ſubnutted your ſelf, have retained me in 
the Party of the Senate; I never laid afide 
the Deſire nor the Hopes of revenging 
* his Death. My own, juſt at Hand, deprives me 
„ok that Comfort; but before I expire, I will at 
* leaſt acquit my ſelf towards the Son of what I 
* was indebted to the Father, Know then, that 
you are not leſs hated nor ſuſpected by the Se- 
nate than even Antony your Adverſary. They 


8 © hate 


The Senate, over joy d at Antony's Defeat, whom 


they thought henceforth they ſhould have nothing 
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„ join our Armies, and, in Conjunction, purſy 


Er, than of his Name aud Eſtate, he apprehend 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book y. 
„hate you both equally : Nothing has pleaſy 
„ them more than to ſee you fall out, and they 
« flatter themſelves to wake you both the Inftry 
„ ments cf each other's Ruin. If they declared 
& for you, it was only becauſe they thought yo 
& the weakeſt, and tne Man they could the ſoon 
c eſt overcome. My Deſign, far different fron 
“ that ot the Senate, was to compel Antony b 
« Force of Arms to be reconciled with you; to 


& the Murdevrers of our common Benefactor. It i 
the only Thing left for you to do. Agree with 
„Antony; you'll find him more pliable ſince hi 
« Lereat. I return you ycur Two Legions, and 
« I would as gladly ſurrender up to ycu the ref 
« of my Army; but they do not entirely de 
« pend upon me. The Officers are moſt of the 
« the Spies of the Senate, that have ſecret Or 
& ders to obſerve our Conduct.” The Conf 
died p eſently after this. Ceſar put himſelf at 
the Head of his F. rces, to which he Join'd the 
Martial and the Fourth Legion. Torguatus, by the 
Selate's Command, delver'd the reſt of the Arm 
up to 1 ecimus Brutus, who immediately march! 
in Purſuit of Anteny, to draw him to a Battel 
and he deſpair'd not of overtaking him, before ht 
had reach'd the Alps. 

The Senate had made Choice of Decimns for n 
other Reaſon, than to have an Army entirel 
dependant upon its Orders. Cæſar reſented that bes 
Preference highly. He ſaw with Grief, that . ©: 
Senate, by putting one of the Conſpirators at ti 
Head of the Commonwealth's Forces, ſeem tt 
juſtify his Crime. This Affront inclin'd him off tte 
a Reconciliation with Antony, according to Tan ?P! 
ſa's Advice: But as his own Intereſt was the fol 
Rule of his Conduct, and that he aſpir'd no e 
to make himſelf the Heir of the Dictator's Po 2 


ti 


- A ahlF* 
y * OY 


nook XIV., in the Rowan Repunric: 
that in joining with Antony, that General would 


retend to be acknowledged the Head of the Party, 
and would make uſe of thoſe very Forces that had 


the Government, | 
Ceſar, in this Uncertainty, reſolved to keep 
in equally with the Senate and Antony, and to delay 


pidus and Plancus would take, and then he would 
chuſe which Enemy to attack the firſt. That he 
might give a Gueſs at the Diſpolition of theſe dif- 
ferent Parties, his Friends at Rome demanded in 
his Name, that he might be choſen Conſul in the 
rom of Hirtius and Panſa, deceaſed ; and at the 
fame Time he ſent a great Number of Officers 
back to Antony, that had been taken Priſoners in 
the laſt Battel. 

Decius, the oldeſt of thoſe Officers, and Antony 's 
intimate Friend, after having thank'd him for 


M vards his General? Ceſar did not think fit at firſt 
ll to lay himſelf quite open, and anſiver'd him on- 


Conduct. This was to oblige that General to 
el make the firſt Overtures. But underſtanding that 
the Senate, far from decreeing him the Conſulate, 

were only meditating how they ſhould reduce him 
to a private Life, he ſaw clearly, that his Intereſt 
ei 1equir'd he ſhould unite himſelf with Antony. He 
ſh began to communicate his Mind to Lepidus, Plan- 
Mc and Aſinius Pullio, all old Officers of the Di- 
ctator, and with whom he had always maintained 
a ſecret Correſpondence. He wrote to them, that 
tue Senate, all made up of Pompey's Adherents, 
oppoled his Riſe, only becauſe he was Ce/a's Son; 
that themſelves ought not to expect a more fa- 
vourable Treatment ; that they ſtudied only how 
to divide them, in order to cruſh them afterwards 


more ealily one after another, That this Can- 


ſo lately defeated him, to make himſelf Maſter of 


declaring himſelf till he was ſure which Party Le- 


his Liberty, aſked him how he was inclined to- 


mil. that As tony might eaſily judge of it by his 
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duct ought to ſhew them what ſhould be their, 
and that he intreated them to unite firmly with 
him to maintain the Party of their late General 
By the way, he added ſome Complaints againſt 
Antony; but in ſo artful a manner, that it was 
eaſily ſeen he was not averſe to a Reconciliation, 


He gave a new Proof thereof, by letting Vent. 


dius, a Lieutenant of Antony, eſcape, when he 
might eaſily have defeated him. That Officer 
having rais'd Three Legions, was endeavouring 
to join his General's Army. Ceſar overtook and 
ſurprized him with ſuperior Forces. He had ſure. 


ly been defeated, if Ceſar would have fallen on; 


but he contented himſelf with ſhowing him, that 
his Deſtiny was in his Power. He gave him the 
Choice either to embrace his Party, or to con- 
tinue his March; and Ventidius having told him 
he was not capable of relinquiſhing Antony's Inte. 
reſt, Cæſar giving him Leave to retreat, order! 


App. 1. 3. him to tell him in his Name, that he acted diret. 
& 18. ly contrary to their common Intereſt, 


All this while Antony, preſs'd by. Decimus Bru 
tus, who commanded the Army of the Common 
wealth, endeavoured to gain the Alps. He metin 
his Paſſage Culeo, a Lieutenant of Lepidns, who 


guarded the Paſſes : He muſt have periſhed with 


App: ibid. his whole Army in thoſe Mountains, if Culev had 


been faithful to his General. But he ſufferel 
himſelf to be bribed by Antony, who with a good 
Sum open'd himſelf a Paſſage, and continued ny 
March. Decimus having drove him out of Itah 
wrote to the Senate, that he had diſperſed his Ar: 
my; that Antony himſelf was hiding and ſcull. 
ing ſomewhere among the Alps, and he hopel 
that he would ſoon fall into his Hands. The & 
nate heard this with an uncommon Joy, The &. 
nators of Pompey's Party, cried ont, that the Com 
monwealth had at laſt recovered its Liberty; all 
as if Antony had been actually taken, the dem, 
1 ; | name 
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Laws he had made ſince Cæſar's Death; and they 
even by Degrees aim'd at including 1n this Re- 
peal all the Ordinances of the Dictator, to re- 
ſettle the Commonwealth on its ancient Founda- 
tion. | 3 

Antony the while, after having paſs'd the Alps, 
was enter'd into Gaul. He immediately wrote to 


them of their ancient Friendſhip, and deſire them 
to join with him againſt the Conſpirators, and the 
other Enemies of Ceſar's Memory. Lepidns, who 
had got the Government of Spain, was ſtill in 
Gaul. He was equally ſurprized and puzzled at 
Antony's Arrival. He was a Man more regarded 
for the Merit of his Anceſtors, then his own 
Worth ; of a narrow Mind; ambitious without 
u Courage; enterprizins, and yet timorous at the 
+8 fame Time. He communicated the Reaſon of his 


Uneaſineſs to Fuventivs Laterenſis, his particular 
„ Friend, to whom he ſhow'd Antony's Letters. 


on Futentius, who was a zealous Republican, omitted 
tu nothing to diſſuade him from joining Antony; but 
% in order to conceal his Attachment for the Senate, 
ith be artfully ſtirr'd up his Ambition: He remonſtra- 
na ted, that having Seven Legions at his Diſpoſal, 
rel he was look'd on as the moſt powerful General 
ol of the Commonwealth; and that he would al- 
hl ways rule, which Side ſoever he choſe. But that, 
it he join'd Antony, he could not avoid ſubmitting 
AW to the Authority of a haughty and violent Conſu- 
1-8 lar, who would ſcarce leave him the Rank of one 
del of his Lieutenants in his own Army, The Jea- 
S& louſy about Command determin'd 'Lepidus to re- 
i ject Antony's Propoſals, though they were both 
m Friends and Creatures of the Dictator. He ſent 


uw him word, that ſince the Senate had declar'd him 


ae an Enemy to his Country, he could not join his 
1 | Forces 


named Ten Commiſſioners to try him. The leaſt 
Thing that was talk'd of, was to repeal all the 


Lepidus, Plancus, and Afrmns Pollio, to remind 
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Forces to his, without drawing on himſelf a De. 
cree of the ſame Nature: But he aſſur'd him at 
the ſame Time, that whatever Orders he receiy'{ 
from Rome, he would carefully avoid coming to 
any Engagement. Aſinus Pollio on the contrary 
more ſteady, and ever faithful to the DiQator's 
Party, ſent Antony word, he ſhould always find 
him diſpos'd to join with him to revenge the Death 
of their General. Plancus, ever doubtful and wa. 
vering, kept at the ſame Time a ſecret Intellj. 
gence with both Parties. He flatter'd Antony and 
Decimus Brutus by Turns, that he would join them; 
but he always deferr'd declaring himſelf , till he 
ſaw how Things went, 
Antony, on his Part, ſaw his Ruin unavoidable, 
if the Senate's Authority ſhould prevail with 
thoſe unſettled Minds, and move them to act in 
Harmony with Decimus Brutus againſt him. Du- 
ring this Uneaſineſs, which ſhow'd him all the 
Danger without any Way to efcape from it, he 
took a Reſolution worthy of his Magnanimity, 
but which was perhaps alſo caus d by the Extremi. 
ty to which he ſaw himſelf reduc'd. He march d 
ſtrait up to Lepidus's Army; he mark d out his Camp 
Juſt near his, but without fortifying it, as if they 
had been of the ſame Party and Intereſt, He 
ſent immediately to him; bad him conſider, that 
the Senate aim'd only at deſtroying all Caſas 
Generals one after another, by obliging them to 
turn their Arms againſt each other: And, put- 
ting him in mind of their former Friendſhip, he 
conjur'd him by Cæſar's Memory, to contribute i 
his Share in revenging the Death of that Great 
mL © 
Velleins, The Affair was taken into Conſideration, and 
I. 2. c. 63. a Treaty ſet on Foot; but whilſt ſome Officers 
were going backwards and forwards, Lepiduss 
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Book XIV. in the Roman RepuBLick. 
Conſul, receivd him by Night _.into their 
Camp, and own'd him for their General, Some 
even offer'd to kill Lepidns, if he would command 
them to do it. Fuventius Laterenſis, who had fo 
much diſſuaded him from uniting with Antony, 
ſeeing his Friend ahandon'd and betray'd by his 
Soldiers, kill'd himſelf with his own Sword. 
Some Hiltorians inſinuate, that Lepidus threw 
himſelf at Artony's Feet, begging he would ſpare 
his Life. Antony did not miſuſe his good For- 
tune; he treated the unhappy Lepidus- with a 
great deal of Humanity : He even left him the 
Title and cutwarau Marks of Generalſhip, tho' he 
alone perform'd all the Functions of it. Aſnius 
Pillio came about the ſame Time to offer him his 
Two Legions. Muratius Plancus, always govern'd 
by Events, did then openly declare againſt the Se- 
nate and Decimus Brutus: And Ventidius, whom 
young Ceſar had graciouſly ſuffer d to make his 
Way to Ganl, join'd Antony there with Three 
more Leg1ons : So that that General, who a lit- 
tle before was driven out of Italy by young Ce- 


ſar and Brutus, now found himſelf in a Condi- Plut. in 
tion to return thither at the Head of Seventeen Unten. 


Legions. 
So ſurprizing a Change in Antony's Fortune, 
threw the Senate from an Exceſs of Confidence 
into. the utmoſt Deſpondency. Upon the News 
Decimus ſent them, that he had drove Antony 
into the Mountains, where, he ſaid, he could not 
avoid periſhing either for Want, or by the Arms 


of Lepidus, moſt Senators had believ'd that App. J. 3. 
Party entirely ruin'd; and they thought to c. 18. 
compel young Ceſar , whom they no leſs ſuſpect- P. Hl. Las. 


ed, to diſband his Legions , under Pretence that 
the Republick had no farther Occaſion for them, 
tne War being ended. Cefar, to ward this Blow, 
which would have left him naked and defence- 
leſs, reſolv'd to put up for Conſul, with a View, 

y | that 
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The Hiftory of the Revolutions Book XIV. 
that if he obtain'd that Dignity, he ſhou'd have a 
Privilege to keep his Forces on Foot, and to 
command thoſe of the Commonwealth; and that 
if the Senate ſhould oppoſe him, ſuch a Refuſal 
would furniſh him with a Pretence of remainin 
arm'd, to revenge himſelf of thoſe that ſhould 


have declared againſt him. It is ſaid, that from 


that very Time he took Meaſures to be reconciled 
with Antony; but that he might not truckle to his 
Authority , he put up for the Conſulate, that by 
means of this Dignity he might be the Head of the 
Party which he ſhou'd eſpouſe. And as Cicero then 
bore a great Sway in the Senate, he intreated him 
by ſome common Friends to uſe his Intereſt, that 
they might both be choſen Conſuls at the fame 


Time. To perſuade him to do it, he remonſtrated, 


that he only deſir'd the Title of that Dignity, of 
which he would leave him the whole Power; and 
that he wiſh'd to be his Collegue only to be his 
Diſciple, and learn the Art of Government under 
ſo great a Maſter. a 

Cicero, miſled by theſe Praiſes, of which he was 
very greedy, and reliſhing the Pleaſure of govern- 
ing Ceſar, declar'd in his Favour. He remonſtra- 
ted to the Senate with his uſual Eloquence, That 
he knew no ſurer Way to prevent Ceſar's Reconci- 
lation with Antony, than to create him Conſul : 
That as ſuch, he could not avoid maintaining the 
Senate's Decrees againſt Antony; but as he was yet 
very young, he admoniſh'd the Conſcript Fathers 
to appoint him ſuch a Collegue, as by his Age 
and Prudence might be capable to have an Eye 
on his Conduct, and be a Sort of a Governor to 
him in the Management of Affairs. Several Se- 
nators, Friends or Kindred of the Conſpirators, 
and who fear'd that young Ceſar, when arriv'd to 
the Conſulate, would uſe his Authority to revenge 
the Death of the Dictator, rejected Crcero's Pro- 
poſal with much Warmth, Some even laughed 
| 5 Openty 
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openly at his Vanity, and the indirect manner in 


which he appointed himſelf to be choſen young 


Ce/ar's Collegue. This Affair was warmly deba- 
ted in the Senate. Ceſar, to ſtrengthen his Party, 
caus'd his Army to advance near Rome. The Re- 


port of his March had a greater Effect than all the 
 Eloquence. of the Roman Orator, The Senators 


frighten'd at his Approach, not only choſe him 
Conſul, but as he thought he had now no farther 
Occaſion for Cicero's Credit, he caus'd Quintus 


Pedins , one of his Relations, and a Legatee of 


the Dictator, to be choſe Second Conſul to his Ex- 
cluſion. 1 
The firſt Step he made after he had taken Poſ- 


ſeſlion of the Conſulate, was to get his Adoption 


confirm'd in a General Aſſembly of the Roman 


People. This being determin'd , he caus'd thoſe _ 


to be impeached by ſome of his Adherents, who 
had a Hand in Cæſars Murder. Himſelf preſided 
at the Trial: And he condemn'd all the Conſpi- 


rators to loſe their Lives for not appearing. But 


as Brutus and Caſſius their Chiefs, were at the Head 
of more than Twenty Leg1ons , he rightly judg'd 
it would not be eaſy for him to deſtroy ſo power- 
ful a Party, as long as Antony ſhould continue to 
oppoſe him. Therefore he reſolved to be recon- 


ciled to him, under the ſpecious Colour of join- 
ing their Forces to revenge his Father's Death. To 


make the Diſpoſition of his Mind towards him 
known, he got Quintus Pedius, his Collegue and 


Creature, to inſinuate to the Senate, That it was 


for the Advantage of the Commonwealth to recal 
Antony, and not to drive to the utmoſt Extremity 


a Great Commander, who was no leſs to be dread- 
ed than Sylla and Marins had been. The Nearneſs 
of his Army , encamp'd at the Gates of Rome, 


gave his Counſels the Weight of ſo many Laws : 
And though moſt Senators clearly ſaw, that he 
only deſign'd to ſtrengthen himſelf with the * 
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oF Antony againſt the Defenders of the Publick Li- 
berty, they were no longer in a Condition to aq 
conformably to their good Intentions. They were 
forc'd to yield to a Power, which tollow'd no cther 
Rule for its Conduct, than that of its private In- 


tereſt. The Senate ſolemnly repeal'd all the De- 


crees enacted againſt Antony and his Adherents ; and 
Ceſar offer d him to join their Forces, and march 
againſt Brutus and Caſſius. 


Antony return'd over the Alps into Itah with 


his Seventeen Legions. Decimus, not finding him- 
ſelf in a Condition to oppoſe him, meditated a 
Retreat into Macedonia, where Brutus was. The 


greateſt Part of his Army deſerted him: Four 
Legions ſubmitted to Antony, and others join'd 


Ce/ar's Army. Decimns, ſeeing ſo general a De- 
ſertion, endeavour'd to fave himſelf in the Moun- 
tains near Aquileia; but he was ſeized in the De- 
filees of thoſe Mountains, and his Head was cut 
off by Antony's Command. Thus periſh'd Deci- 
mus Brutus, the Confident and Favourite of Julius 


Ceſar. He had been General of his Horſe. The 


Dictator had got him choſen Conſul for the enſuing 
Year, and Governor of Gallia (iſalpiva. The Ci— 
vil War broke out, as we have ſeen, on account of 
that very Government, which Artony diſputed 
with him, under Pretence, that he ought nat to 
retain an Employment, which he had received 
merely from the Bounty of a Man, whom he had 


{tabb'd himſelf for a Tyrant, and the Uſurper of 


the Government. | 

| Ceſar, who wiſh'd nothing more than to be re- 
concil'd with Antony, {ent to thank him for ha- 
Ving put Decimus to Death, as a Victim to his Fa- 
ther's Ghoſt. This was the Mol ive or the Pretence 


_ of their Reconciliation, They were both equally 


inclin'd to it. Antony had lately experienc'd be- 
fore Modena, what the Name of the Common- 
wealth was yet capable of doing : And as he began 

| | to 
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party-Chief would at laſt join with the Conſpira- 
tors, as he had actually ſent to threaten him he 
would do, and that their united Forces would re- 
eſtabliſh the Republican Government, So that 
Peace was eaſily {truck up betwixt Two Enemies, 
who found an equal Advantage in becoming 
Friends. Some of their common Friends made 


to deſpair of making himſelf ſole Maſter of the 
Sovereign Power, he reſolved to ſhare it with 
young Cæſar. Ceſar on his Part fear d, that if he 
deferr d any longer to unite with Antony, that 


398 


them conſent to an Interview: The Conference was App. I. . 
held in a little deſart Iſland, which the River Panaro © 1 


forms near Modena. Both Armies encamp'd upon 
its Banks; Bridges of Communication had been 


made from thence into the Iſland, upon which they 
had poſted Guards. Lepidus was preſent at this 


Interview; and though he had nothing left but the 
Name and outward Appearances of a General, 


Antony and Caeſar , who were always upon the 


Watch againſt each other , were not ſorry that a 


Third, from whom they had nothing to fear, 
ſhould interpoſe in the Diſputes which might ariſe 
betwixt them. Lepidus therefore enter'd the firſt 
into the Iſland, to view whether it was ſafe for them 


both to venture into it. Such was the unfortunate. 


Condition of thoſe ambitious Men , who even in 
the midſt of a Reconciliation could not help mi- 


ſtruſting each other. Lepidus having made the Year of 
Signal that had been agreed on, the Two Generals Rome, 
enter d the Iſland each from the oppoſite Shore. 7. 


They firſt embrac'd, and without entring into any 


Diſquiſition about Things paſs'd, they advanced 


| towards the Place of Conference, which was 
on the higheſt Ground, and whence they could 
equally be ſeen by their Guards, and even by both 
| Armies. They Three ſat down with no body elſe 
near them, Ceſar, as Conſul, took the moſt ho- 
| ncurable Poſt, and fate betwixt the other Two. 

| They 


* 
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They then debated, what Form of Government 
they ſhould ſettle in the Commonwealth, and b 

what Title they ſhould ſhare the Sovereign Power, 
and retain their Armies to ſupport their Authority. 
The Conference laſted three Days; The Particulars 


of what paſs'd there are not known: Only by what 


follow'd it appear'd, that they had agreed, that 
Ceſar ſhould abdicate the Conſulate, and for the ref 
of that Year inveſt Ventidius, one of Antony's Lieu. 


tenants, therewith. But that Lepidus, Cæſar, and 


Antony, by the Title of T7inmvirz , ſhould poſſeſs 
the Sovereign Power for Five Years, They limi- 
ted the Time of their Authority to that ſmall 
Number of Years, to avoid declaring themſelves 


too openly at firſt the Tyrants of their Country. 


Theſe Iiumviri did next divide the Provinces 


betwixt them, and alſo the Legions and Treaſures 


of the Commonwealth. And they went about 
this Diviſion of the whole Empire, ſays Plutarch, 
as if it had been an inherited Eſtate, or their Pa- 
trimony. : 
Antony retain'd the Ganls for himſelf, except on- 
ly that Province which joins the Pyrenean Moun- 


_ tains, which together with both Spains was yielded 


to Lepidus. Ceſar got for his Share Africa, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and other Iſlands of the Mediterrancan, 
Ala being in Poſſeſſion of the Conſpirators, was 
not ſhared at this Time: But the Triumvirs agreed, 


that Ceſar and Antony ſhould forthwith join their 


Forces to drive them thence ; that each of them 
ſhould head Twenty Legions ; and that Lepidus 
with Three others ſhou'd ſtay in Italy and Rome, 
to maintain their Authority there. His Two 


Collegues allotted him no Share in the War they 


were going to undertake, becauſe they entertained 
no great Opinion either of his Abilities or Cou- 
rage. It appears, that Ceſar and Antony had ta. 
ken him in for a Partner in the Triumvirate with 
the ſole View of leaving with him, during ry 
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Abſence, the Supreme Authority as it were in 
Truſt; becauſe they were well aſſured, that they 
could at any Time eaſier rid themſelves of him 
than of another General, if ever he broke his 
Faith with them, or became uſeleſs. 

The Ambition of the Diumvirs was ſatisfied 
by this Partition. But as they had Occaſion for 
immenſe Sums to carry on the War, and that they 
left beſides in Rome and in the Senate a great 
Number of conceal'd Enemies, and ſome Com- 
monwealthſmen yet zealous for Liberty; they re- 
ſolved, before their Departure from Ital), to ſacri- 
fice- to their own Safety, and proſcribe the rich- 
et and moſt powerful Citizens. They drew up 
a Liſt of them. Each Trinmur ſet down his pri- 
vate Enemies, and even the Enemies of his Crea- 


491 


tures. They carried on their cruel Temper fo far, Vell. Par. 
25 each to give up their own Relations, and even | 2. c. 66, 


ſme of their neareſt Kindred. Lepidus ſacrificed 
his Brother Paulus to his Collegues : Antony, on 
his Part, abandoned Lucius (Cæſar, his Mother's 
own Brother, to Cæſa,s Reſentment : And the 
laft ſuffered Antony to make away with Cicero, 
tho* that Great Man had ſupported him with his 
Credit againſt this very Antony, In ſhort, in 
this fatal Liſt were ſeen Thoramus, Governor of 
young Cæſar, the very Man who had taken ſuch a 


particular Care of his Education: Plotius, Con- 


ſul Elect, and Brother of Plarycns, one of Anta- 
1's Lieutenants, and Quirtus his Collegue in the 
Conſulate, had the ſame Fate; tho' this latter was 
Father-in-Law to Aſtnius Hullio, a warm Stickler 
for the Triumvirate, The moſt Sacre! Rights of 
Nature were violated: Three Hundred Senators, 
and more than Two Thouſand Knights, were in- 


volved in this horrible Proſcription. By this 
profitable Revenge the Triumuirate grew rich, and 
leſſened the Number and Power of the Republi- 
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cans. Rome was no more, or at leaſt Liberty was 
baniſhed thence ; and the Commonwealth had x 
Being no where, but in the Camp of Brutus and 
Caſfius. Ceſar and Antony, according to their con- 
certed Plan, croſs d over into Macedonia to go in 
Search of them. The Forces were pretty equal in 
both Parties; and if Cæſar and Antony's Legions 
were more compleat, Brutus and Caſſius on the 
other Hand were ſtronger in Cavalry. They had 
Twenty Thouſand Horſe in their Army, when the 
Trinmvirs could hardly muſter Thirteen Thouſand 
In theirs. 

' Theſe Two Armies were encamped near the 
Town of Philippi, ſituate upon the Borders of Ma. 
cedonia and Thrace. There were at firſt various 
Skirmiſhes, wherein the Troops of the Conſpira. 
Year of tors had always the — At laſt came on 
Rome, the Day, which was to decide the Fortune and 
3 75 Deſtiny of the Commonwealth. Theſe great Bo- Wea 
dies mov'd and march'd againſt each other with eli 

equal Fury. 
T ſhall not enter into the Particulars of a Bat. 
tel, which has been related by many Hiſtorians; . 
becauſe it is foreign to my Subject. This Battel 
decided the Fate of the Commonwealth. Liber-W 
ty was buried in the Fields of Philippi, together i 
with Brutus, Caſſius, and the Chiefs of the Con- 
ſpirators, and the laſt of the Romans. Brit 
indeed defeated that Body where Ceſar was: But 
Antony got the better of Caſius. That General, 
fancying his Collegue had met with the ſame 
ill Succeſs, obliged one of his Freedmen to kill 
him; and Brutus, having hazarded the Fate ol 
Arms a ſecond Time, loſt the Battel and kill! 
himſelf, that he might not fall alive into tie 
plut. in Hands of his Enemies. The Triumvirs, by ths 

Anton. Victory, ſettled their Empire on the Ruins of the 
Commonwealth. Such great Succeſſes were owing 

nor 
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as rot fo much to Caeſar's Valour, as to his Cun- 
la Wiing and Management; having found the way to 
nd Inake uſe of Antony's Sword, whilſt for his Share, 
m- Io carry on the Common Cauſe, he contributed 
in Wything but Schemes, whoſe ſecret Springs he 


in Neven conceal'd from both his Collegues. He was 
Ins Wot aſhamed, on the Eve before the Battel, un- 
he Wicr Pretence of I know not what Indiſpolition, to 
al Wave the Body he commanded ; and deſerting 
the Nis own Army, he hid himſelf among the Bag- 
nd age, whilſt the Two Armies were engaged. 


rhaps he flatter d himſelf, that the Danger of 


the Ie Battel and Antory's Courage would free him 
u. rom an ambitious Collegue, and that, without 
us erpoſing his Perſon, he ſhould alone reap the 
ra. fruits of the Victory. But don't we honour his 
on Wnderſtanding too much in this Conjecture, when 
nd Wl this might eaſily proceed from his natural 
o- Wearfulneſs of Temper ? What may incline us to 
th Welieve, that on this Occaſion he was only actu- 

ted by a lively and ſtrong Impreſſion of Fear, is 
hat every body knows what Railleries he after- 
rards was forc'd to bear from Antony, who re- 
roached him, that in a Sea-Fight againſt young 
Fompey, he never had the Courage to ſee the En- 
gagement betwixt the two Fleets ; but that, laid 
own in his Ship, with his Eyes lift up to Heaven 
ke a Man in a Trance, he never ſhow'd himſelf 
5 his Soldiers, till News was brought him that his 
nemies were Hed. | 


ppoſite Qualities in the ſame Man! and eſpect- 
ly in a Man, that aſpired to render himſelf Ma- 
ter of the whole World! In him we ſte an exalt- 
ch bold, audacious Genius, capable of forming 
ie greateſt Projects, yet incapable of facing cooly 
le leaſt Dangen and that ſhow'd no Courage but 
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perhaps revive the Cauſe of Liberty: But 41 


Victoxious Commanders: Convinced, ſaid þ 
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in Council, and where there was no need of venty. bo 
ring his Perſon in the Execution. ne; 

He was very ſoon ſenſible, that this Quality 2 
molt necellary in a General, was wanting in him: cel 


Vet though he was conſcious of this Weakneſs in his 


himſelf, it abated nothing of his Ambition, R tal 
contented himſelf with calling another Man's Va Re 
lour to his Aid. He borrowed, as it were, vit 
grippa's Courage: He made him General of his 
Forces. But always intent on the principal Oh 
ject of his Undertaking, he choſe for fo impot 
tant and nice an Employment, a mere Soldier of 
Fortuie, and conſequently one incapable of crea 
ting any Jealouſy, or making himſelf Head of 3 
Party. Of all the Republicans, there remaine 
only young Pompey, who had ſeized on the Iſland 
of Sicily, whence he very much infeſted the Coat 
of Italy. The Buſineſs was to force him out o 
a Retreat, which ſerved beſides for an Ah 
to Abundance of Perſons proſcribed, who migh 


guſtus had no Shipping. Meceras, his firſt Mi 
miter, his Favourite, and the ableſt Manager 
a Treaty in thoſe Days, cunningly obtained Shi 
from Antony, although it was fo much that Trim 
77's Intereſt to maintain young Pompey in thi 
Ifland, to ferve him as a kind of Barrier again 
the Ambition of Auguſtus, which he had alway 
o much Reaſon to dread. Agrippa, on the otht 
Hand, equips a Fleet; goes in Queſt of the En 
my, beats Pompey's Lieutenants, defeats him 1 
ſeveral Engagements, and at laſt drives hig; 
quite out of the Ifland, But being as mode 
or rather as ſubtile a Courtier as he was 
Great General, he refuſes the Honours of ti 
Triumph, which the Romans uſed to decree! 


as Lion relates, that a good General ought 
| nezks 
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neglect nothing to bring his Prince's Deſigns to 
2 good Iſſue; but that, when he met with Suc- 
cels, he ought to refer all the Glory to him, as 
his Maſter and the principal Officer of his Under- 
He taking. Auguſtus, now vidorious over the whole 
Republican Party, thought it Pime to fall out 
with his Collegues. He was reſolved to reign 
alone; and, in order to it, to rid himſelf of his 


Nis 
MW Two Collegues or Coheirs, whom Fortune had 
or forc'd him to aſſociate in this Inheritance of his 


off Uncle's Power. 

He attack'd them one after another. Lepidus's 
tuin he purchaſed at the Expence of a tew In- 
gel trigues. That Liumvir, little belov'd of his Sol- 
tiers, ſawhimſelf abandoned by them in his very 
Camp. Aiguſtus became Maſter of it by h's Cun- 
ing and ſecret Negotiations, in which he out- 
did all Mankind: Under. various Pretences, he 
liveſted his Collegue of the Sovereign Power. 
That Trinmuiy was afterwards ſeen reduc'd to lead 


came an Object of Compatilion even to his great- 
i ct Enemies. Antony, ador'd by his Soldiers, Ma- 
utter of the beſt Part of Aa and all ZEgipt, and 
Hf who had mighty Kings in his Party, and for his 
ing Alljes, gave 4ngn/ns more Trouble. But his Ruin 
vas occalion'd by what ſnhould have been his chief 
ſl Reſource, That Great General, intoxicated with 
Ma violent Pailion for Cleopatia, Queen ct Fg ppt, 
and being Maſter of her Dominions, thought he 
in ſnould find therein as many Forces as he met 
ol With Charms in the Embraces of that Princeſs, 
That Exceſs of Security made him neglect the 
tl Care of Rcme and Italy, the Centre of the Em- 


t Pire, Auguſtas took Advantage of 1t, and ettiel 


bis Authority there. The Jealouſy concerning 
tie Adminiſtration , ſo natural betwixt Powers 
equal in Dignity, often made them fall cut; 

Dd 3 Clavia, 
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Octavia, Antony's Wife and Caeſar's Siſter, and 
ſ-metimes their common Friends, at various 
Times, heal'd up their Breaches, But at laſt they 
took up Arms againſt each other: They came to 
a Battel; and the Naval Fight near Actium deci. 
ded the Empire of the World betwixt thoſe Two 


Celebrated Rivals. Cæſar, having gained the Vi. 


ctory, purſued Antony even into Egypt, and te. 
duced him to kill himſelf. By his Death, and 
the torc'd Abdication of Lepidns, which happened 
Six Years before the Battel of 44m, that 
Prince faw himſelf at laſt at the Height of his 
Wiſhes, ſole Maſter, and ſole Sovereign. It was 
not doubted, but he would build a New Mo. 
narchy on the Ruins of the Ancient Common- 
wealth: But fo great a Change made him very 
uneaſy. The Romans Love of Liberty, and the 
Ides of March, were continually preſent to his 
Mind. Julius Ceſar, his Uncle, murdered in the 


Midſt of the Senate, by thoſe very Men whom 


he thought the moſt devoted to his Perſon; made 
him fear there might ariſe another Brutus, an! 
ſome deſperate Republican, who, to reſtore Liber. 
ty to his Country, would murder him in his very 
Throne. The Paſſion of Fear, which was ſo na- 
tural to him, out-weigh'd in his Soul the Charms 
of a ſatiated Ambition; and in thoſe Agitation, 


which allow'd him no Reſt, he deliberated, whe - 
ther he ſhould declare himſelf the King of thoſe 
who from the very Beginning of the Tyiumviram i 


he had made himſelf the Tyrant of. At laſt he 


held a private Conſultation with Agrippa and Me 
cevas, his Two Chief Miniſters, and the principal 


Inſtruments of his Greatneſs; and he conſiderel 
with them, whether he ſhould reſtore the Com- 


monwealth to its Ancient State, or retain the 8. 


vereign Power ? | 


Ti 


nook XIV. in the ROMAN RzpunriIce. | 


The Hiſtorian Dion of NVicea, in the 52d Book 


of his Hiſtory, has preſerv'd to us the different 


Opinions of thoſe Two Great Men. Agrippa, 
ſenſible only of that Sort of Glory which is ac- 
quir'd by great Actions, openly declar'd for a 
Generous Abdication. He ſet before Auguſtus, the 


Dangers that attended an Empire inſupportable 


to Free People, and Men Educated in a Com- 


monwealth. The different Examples of Sylla and 


Ceſar were not omitted ; and he encourag'd that 
Prince to ſhow the Univerſe, by reſtoring Liber- 


ty to his Country, That the only Motive for his 
taking up Arms had been, to revenge his Father's 


Murder. h 15 1 8 
But Mecenas, without dwelling much on ſhow- 
ing to Auguſtus the moſt ſhining Parts of a Crown, 


took him by his Foible , and remonſtrated to 
him, That he had done too much to go back; 


That after ſo much Bloodſhed, there cou'd be 


no Safety for him any where but on the Throne; 


and that he would no ſooner have diveſted him- 
ſelf of the Sovereign Power, but he would fee 
himſelf attack d and proſecuted by the Children 
and Friends of ſo many Illuſtrious Attainted Per- 
ſons, whom the Misfortune of the Times had forc'd 
him to ſacri fice to his Safety. 


Auguſtus, without embracing or rejecting whol- 
y either Advice, took a Third Courſe, which he 
thought the ſafeſt. He reſolv'd, according to Ma- 
| cenas's Advice, ſtill to retain the Sovereign Power, | 


but without taking the Title of King, fo odious in 
a Commonwealth. He rejected that of Perpe- 


tua! Dictator for the ſame Reaſon, as having 


coſt his Great Uncle his Life ; and he content- 


ed himſelf with the common Title of [mperator, 


which the Soldiers, during the Times of the Re- 
publick, uſed to give to Victorious Generals, and 


which he took only to familiarize the Romans 
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to a new and till then unknown Authority cop. 
cealed under a known Title. He kept at the 
ſame Time all the Dignities and Offices of the 
State to himſelf. There were indeed ſtill at Romy, 
during his Reign; Conſuls, Pretors, Adiles, and 
other Magiſtrates of the Republick. An Image 
of the ancient Government. Theſe Magiſtrates 
did even perform all the Offices of thoſe Dig. 
nities, though they all at the Bottom depend. 


ed upon a Superior Power, which made them 


ac according to its own private Ends and In. 
tereſt. | - 


Auguſtus, to accuſtom the Romans by Degrees 


to his Government, declar'd publickly, That he 


did not intend to keep the Sovereign Power in 


his Hands longer than Ten Years, and that he 
would lay it down with Pleaſure, as ſoon as he 
ſhould have reſtored Peace and Quietneſs to the 
State. Under different Pretences, he renew d this 
Declaration every Ten Years, proteſting that he 
had no other View 1n retaining that Power , be- 
ſides. Self-Preſervation,, and the Fear of the Re. 
ſentment of his Enemies. However, that he 
might give them as it were a Pledge, and 2 
Foretaſte of Liberty, he divided with the Se- 
nate. the Governments of the Provinces : But in 
this Partition, he allotted them only ſuch as 
were in the Centre of the Empire, and could 
be govern'd without Armies or Garriſons. And 
th have a Pretence for keeping the Legions al- 
ways under his own Command , he took upon 
himſelf to provide for thoſe Frontier Provin- 
ces, that were expoſed to the Incurſions of Bar. 
bar 1905. FR 3 | | | 
The People, by his Care and Application, 
ſaw Plenty flouriſh anew. Ceſar, now and then, 
amuſed them with Games and Shows, wn 


by Degrees, foften'd the too great Fierceneſs 
of the Roman Temper. Thus did that Prince, by 
ſ artful a Conduct, inſenſibly accuſtom Men free- 
born to bear with Slavery, and made a New 
Monarchy ſupportable to Ancient Commons» 
wealthſinen. f | 


The End of the Fourteenth and Laſt Book, 
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Ntony takes Care of Julius Cæſar's Obſequies, 
A and binds himſelf by the moſt ſolemn Oath to 

revenge his Death, 14. 359, & ſeq. The Methods a 

he makes nſe of to attain the Sovereignty, 14. 359, | 1 

& ſeq. His Interview with young Cæſar, 14. 369. | | 

Croſſes his Deſigns, and quarrels with him, 14. 373. 1 
Procures the People to grant him the Government of . 

Gallia Ciſalpina, which the Senate had refus'd him, . 

14.378. Takes Arms, in order to drive Decimus = 
Brutus out of that Government, 14. 385, & eq. 
Serzes moſt of the Towns of that Province, and be- 
freges Decimus Brutus in Modena; he is afterwards 
oblig'd to raiſe that Siege, and get away, 14. 387, 

& ſeq. Ts purſu'd by Decimus Brutus, 14. 389. 
Gains over to his Side the Officers and Soldiers of 

Lepidus, who acknowledge him for their General; 
purſues Decimus Brutus, and canſes his Head to be 
ftruck of, 14. 395, & leq. Ts reconcil'd to Cz- 

lar, and ſhares the whole Empire with him and Le- 
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pidus, 14. 298. Dreadful Proſcriptions, 14. 401, 
After having been ſerviceable to Cæſar's Glo), 
he irreconcileably breaks with him, and being rau. 


quiſh'd in the Battel of Actium, is at laſt reduce 


to kill himſelf, 14. 406. 
Augurs, the Reſpe@ us'd towards them, 7. 50, 


B. 


D Rennus, Leader of the Gauls, beſieges Cluſium, 
a Town in Tuſcany, 7. 18. His proud An- 
ſwer to the Ambaſſadors of Rome, 7. 18. He de. 
clares War againſi the Romans, and wins of then 
the Battel of Allia, 7. 19, & ſeq. Alakes bin- 
felf Maſter of Rome, and puts all therein to Fire 
and Sword, 7. 22. Beſieges the Capitol, 7. 23. 
Uſes foul Play in the Accommodation Le makes with 
the Romans; is forced to retreat with bis Army, 
which is entirely cut in Pieces by Camillus, 7. 27, 
= leq. | 
1 0. 


Amillus, (M. Furius ) Dickator, takes Veij, 
which the Romans had been beſieging len 

Tears, 7.11, & leq, The Singularity of bis Ti- 
| umph diſpleaſes the People, 7. 13. He quaſhes the 
| Propoſal of a certain Tribune, who was for baving 
one Half of the People, and of the Senate, ſent to 

inbabit the Town of Veij, J. 13, & leq Is at- 

| tach d by the Tribunes, and conſtrain'd to take Re. 
= | Fuge in Ardea, 7. 16. His Imprecations made to- 
| wards the Capitol, 7. 17. He marches to the Ko. 
lief of the beſieged Romans, 7. 24. He cuts in 
| Pieces part of the Gauls, 7. 24. Ts made Dictator 
| 7. 25. Breaks off the Accommodation the Ro- 
| mans had made with Brennns ; conſtrains that Ge- 
1 eral to retire,. and obtains a compleat Victory own 
bim, 7. 28, Prevails with the Romans to rehnild 
_ Rome, 7. 29, & ſeq, Is nominated Didator bs 
s . | — Thir 


SECOND VoLUuME. 
ird Time; more Victories, 7. 32, & leq. Ts 
howour'd with the glorious Title of bis Country's 
Reſtorer, and Second Founder of Rome, 7. 33. 
Accepts the Didator ſhip the Fourth Time, and lays 
it down again, on Account of ſome pretended De- 


fet in the manner of taking the Auſpices at his 
Creation, 7. 49, & ſeq. Is choſen Di@gator the 


Fifth Time, and defeats a new Army of Gauls, 
7. 53. During his Didatorſhip, he compoſes the 
Animoſities among the different Orders of the State, 
7. 53, & leq. 


Capitol, beſieged and taten by the Gauls, who are af- 
- terwards forced to abandon it, 7. 23, & eq. 
Carthaginians, they ſuecour the Tarentines againſt 


the Romans, 8. 69, & ſeq. Parallel between that 


People and the Romans, 8. 71. Their firſt War 


© againſt the Romans, 8. 71. Are forced to. ſubmit 


to rey hard Terms, 8. 78. Repair their Loſſes, 


aud begin the War again with great Succeſs, 8. 78. 


15 


Are totally defeated by Scipio, 8. 82, & leq. 


atiline, (Lucius Sergius) ks his Brother to come 


at his Eſtate, and then prevails on Sylla to put that 
Brother in the Catalogue of the proſcribed, in order 
to cover thereby the Enormity of his Crime, II. 
242. His Character, 12. 272. His Conſpiracy, 


12. 275. Names and CharaTers of his Fellow 


Conſpirators, 12. 276, & leq. His Conſpiracy is 


diſcover'd, and the Conſul/hip refus'd him, 12. 280. 


He puts new Life into the Conſpirators, 12. 296, 


_ Gathers Troops, and heads them himſelf; bis Follow- 


| broges, 12. 304. Seeing the Chiefs of his Conſpi- 
racy put to Death, he veitures a Battel, loſes it, 


ers endeavour to gain over the Deputies of the Allo- 


aud meets hss Death, 12. 307, & ſeq. 


Cæſar, (Caius Julius) his Character, 13. 316. Is ad- 


varced to the Dignity of Pontifex Maximus, 13.318, 


Employs the Treaſure he had amaſs'd in his Govern- 


ment of Spain, to male himſelf Creatures at Rome, 
13. 319. Unites with Pompey and Craſſus, and ts 
. 0 5 | - — pro- 
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promoted to the Conſulſhip, 13. 320, & ſeq. Po- 
' cures the Law to paſs concerning the Partition of the 
Lands, 13. 322. They Decree him the Govern. 
ment of the Gauls and Illyrium, 13. 332. His 
Congque/is in Gaul, 13. 332, & ſeq. He wins the 
Love of bis Soldiers, and ſecures to his Intereſt na- ( 
ny even in Rome, by Means of his Money, 13. 334. 
Hie refuſes to quit the Command of the Armies, and 
repaſſes into Italy at the Head of his Troops, Iz. 
342. He wins the Battel of Pharſalia, and be. 
comes Maſter of the Empire, 13. 347. His (le- 
mency and too great Security, occaſion the loſing 
both the Empire and his Ih 13. 347, & eq, 
His laſt Will and Teſtament, 14.358. 
Cæſar (Octavius) adopted by Julius Cæſar, return 
to Italy, with intent to revenge his Father's Death, 
14. 364. He enters Rome, and cauſes his Adop- 
tion to be confirmsd there, 14. 367. His Inter- 
view with Antony, 14. 369. He gains the People 
by his Liberality, 14. 375. Divers Bickermes and 
Keconcilements with Antony, 14. 376. At laſt he 
' flatly breaks with him; levies Troops, and procures | C 
the Senate to authorize his taking Arms, 14. 384, 
& ſeq. Forces Antony to raiſe the Siege of Mo- 
| dena, 14. 388, & ſeq. Afterwards cajoles bim, 
j 


T4. 388, & ſeq. Being created Conſul through 
| fear of his Arms, and by Cicero's Contrivances, be fl 
32 proſecutes the Revenge of his Father's Death, and 
| the Conſpirators not appearing be gets them all ſen- 
tec d to Death, 14. 395, & ſeq. Ts reconciled to 
Antony, 14. 397. His Interview with Antony; 
and the Diviſion they make of the whole Empire be- 
tween themſelves and Lepidus; ſevere Proſcriptions, 1 C 
14. 299, & ſeq. Makes Uſe of the Forces of Le- 
pidus and Antony te cruſh the Conſpiraturs, and 
their Partiſans, 14.403. Afterwards rids him- 
elf of Lepidus, wins of Antony the famons 
Battel of Actium, and at length remains ſole Ma- 
fter of the whole Roman Empire, 14. 405, & leq. 
; Clodius, 


SeEconD VoLuME. 

Clodius, accuſed of a criminal Correſpondence with 
Cæſar's Wife, is acquitted, 3. 325, & ſeq, Ts 
made Tribune of the People, and revenges himſelf 
on Cicero, whom he gets baniſh'd, 13. 328, & 
Hs | 985 
Cicero declares for the Lex Manilia, 12. 270. 
Diſcovers Catiline's Conſpiracy, and procures him- 
ſelf to be made Conſul, in Excluſion of that Ro- 


man, 12. 280, Detects the ambitious Deſigns of 


Rullus, and by his Dexterity and - Eloquence, ren- 
ders abortive that Tribuue's Law relating to con- 
quer'd Lands, 12. 283. Informs himſelf more 


fully of Catiline's Conſpiracy, 12, 296. Accuſes 


Catiline in full Senate, 12. 301. Procures the 
Heads of the Conſpiracy to be ſentenced to Death, 


and entirely diſſipates that Faction, 12. 307, & ſeq. 


I baniſhd, 13. 330. Is recalled, 13. 331. Aj- 
ſifts young Cæſar with his Intereſt in the Senate, 14. 
385. Gets the Conſulate conferred on him, 14. 396. 
Is by the very ſame Cæſar made a Sacrifice to Anto- 
ny's Rancour, 14. 401. : 


Cinna, (Cornelius) will have Sylla's Laws aboliſh'd, 


10. 197. Is fain to yield to the contrary Party, 
and to quit Rome, Io. 200. Is declared to have 
forfeited his Title of Citizen, and Dignity of Con- 
ful, 10. 201. Puts himſelf at the Head of a for- 
midable Army, To. 201. Receives Marius into 
his Army, and lays Siege to Rome, 10. 207. 
Obliges the Senate to treat with him, and own him 
for Conſul, 10. 210. Re-enters Rome, where his 
Soldiers commit unparallel'd Violences, 10. 212. 
, kill'd in a Sedition, 11, 227. 

Craſſus, (Mareus Licinius) raiſes a great Number 
of Troops for Sylla, and ſhares with him the Dan- 
gers and Glory of the War, 11. 228. Is enriched 
pith the forfeited Eſtates beſtowed on him by Sylla, 


11. 245. Defeats Spartacus, 11. 261, Obtains 


the Conſulate, and the Triumph, 11. 263. His 
Liberality and vaſt Riches, 11, 264, Enters wy 
ſtri 
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fri Ties with Julius Cæſar, 13. 320, & ſeq, 

Is ſlain in the War againſt the Parthians, 13. 

336. 8 


i 
| Ruſus, T-1bie of the People, is murdered in i; 
1D Tribunal, for offering to confer the Right fl 6 


Burgher ſip on the People of Latium, and to revey 
the Laws of the Gracchi, 10. 181, & ſeq. 


E. 


Pility, Major or Curule 5 its Eſtabliſhment aud 
Functions, 7. 55. 1 


g. 


)Abius, (Q. Ambuſtus) his Embaſſy to Brennus, | 
Leader of the Gauls, 7. 18. He defends Clu- 
ſium, which engages Brennus to declare War again}: 
the Romans, 7. 19, & ſeq. His Puniſhment for 
drawing upon his Country the Re ſentment and Arms 
of the Gauls, 7. 31. | 
Fimbria, Lieutenant to Valerius Flaccus, kills that Þ 
General, and makes the whole Army tale an Oath Þ 
to himſelf, II. 219, & ſeq. His Advantages over 
 Mithridates, II. 220. Being deſerted by his Sol. 
diers, be runs himſelf through with his Sword, 
11. 226. f | 
Furius, when Tribune, oppoſes the recalling Metellus, 
and for that Reaſon is torn in Pieces by the Popi- | 
lace, 10. 177. F 
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2 their firſt Irruption into Italy, 7. 17.8 
They break into Tuſcany, 7. 18. They war 
- againſt the Romans, over whom they obtain ſundij 
FS 2 i | Adłau. 
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Advantages, 7. 20, & ſeq. Horrible Violences 
committed by them in Rome, 7. 23. They ſurprize 
the Capitol, but are driven ont of it, 7. 26. Are 
entirely beaten and defeated by Camillus, 7. 29. 
Make a new Irruption ; and are again defeated by 
the ſame Camillus, 7. 53. Another Defeat, 8. 
51; & fey. | 
Glaucia, jorns with Marius and Saturninus to 
ruin Metellus, Io. 171. Is knocked o th Head by 
the Feople, 10. 177. | | 
Gracchus (Tiberius) his Alliances and Character, 
8. 86. He attempts to revive the Lex Licinia, 
8. 88. Meets with Oppoſition, 8. 88. In an A 
ſembly of the People, prevails to have a Tribune 
depoſed for crofing him, 8. 96. Carries bis 
Point concermng that Law, and is put at the Head 
of Three Commiſuners nominated to haſten the Exe- 
cution thereof, 8. 96. Becomes odious to the Gran- 
dees, 8. 97. His Death. 8. 103. | 
Gracchus, ( Caius ) Brother of Tiberius, the Deſigt 
of his Retreat, 9. 106, & ſeq. Obtains the Office of 
Dneſtor of the Army. Gains great Reputation in 
that Employ, 9. 107, & ſeq. Obtains of the Peo- 
ple the Poſt of Tribune, notwithſtanding the Oppo= 
ſition of the Grandees, 9. 110. Parallel between 
him and his Brother Tiberius, 9. 110, Propoſes 
various Iams, and makes ſundry Innovations, where- 
by he becomes abſolute in Rome and throughout all 
Italy, 9. 112, & ſeq. Is continued in the Tri- 
buneſhip, without Canvaſſing for it. 9. 116. The 
Senate hit *upon a Way to ſinł his Credit, 9. 116: 
He is ſuſpected of having a Hand in bis Brother- 
in- Lam Scipio's Death, 9. 118. His Collegnes 
Jealous of his Authority, diſappoint him of a Third 
Tribunate, 9. 126. Is fam to arm in his own De- 
fence, 9. 127. A Price ſet on his Head, 9. 130, 
| His Death, 9.132. The Laws of the Gracchi 
repealed, 9, 132. | 
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Annibal, bis (Character, 8. 78. His Vidones 

over the Romans, 8. 79. On the Point of 
maſtering Rome, he gives himſelf up to Luxury at 
Capua, and thereby the Romans gain Time to 
breathe, 8. 80. Is forced to return to Africa, to 
deſend his own Country : Is there entirely defeated 
by Scipio, 8. 838. 


i Li 


Ugurtha, who he was, 9. 134. His fit Cam- 
paigus. 9. 136. His Ambition, 9. 136. Canſes 
Hiempfal to be ſtabbed in his Bed, 9. 138. Vins 
a Battel of Adherbal, and drives him out of his 
Domi nions, 9. 138. Bribes off the Chief Men in 
Rome, 9. 139. Purſuss Adherbal, falls upon 
him in Cirtha, takes the Place, and cruelly tortures 
that Prince to Death, 9. 140, & ſeq, His Ho- 
ney diſtributed among the Grandees at Rome, ſup- 
plies him with further Means of ſuppertivg his U- 
ſurpations, 9. 142. Is ſummoned to Rome; he 
c: mes, and is convicted of having alſo murdered 
another Grandſon of Maſliniſſa; he ig ordered to 
depart the City immediately, 9. 147, & ſeq He 
amnſes the Roman Generals : He inſenſibly draws 
them to an Engagement, beats them, and makes 
thoſe that were left alive paſs beneath the Toke, 
= 9. 149, & ſeq. Loſes To Battels to Metellus, 
| and is ftript of his main Strength, 9. 154. Pats 
| himſelf under the Protection of a Neighbouring 
| King, called Bocchus, 9. 164. Loſes Ivo deci- 
ſos Baitels to Marius, 9. 164. Is delivered wp by 
Bocchus to the Romans, 9. 164, & ſeq. Is 
dragged afier Marius's 11inmphal Carr, then 
* thrown 
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thrown into a Dungeon, where he is ſlarv'd to Death, 
9. 166. | 4 


r 


J Epidus, (M. Emilius ) attempts to make himſelf 
5 Maſter of the Government, 11. 250. Is crea- 
ted firſt Conjul, and declares for the People, 11. 
250. Raiſes in Gallia Ciſalpina a powerful Ar- 
my, with which be advances to the Gates of Rome; 

where he defeats Catulus, 11. 252. Retires to 

_ Sardinia, and dies there, 11. 253: 

Licinius Stolo, a Plebeian by Birth, extends his am- 
bitious Views even to the Conſulate, 7. 43. Begins 
with getting hamſelf made a Tribune of the People, 

7. 44: Propoſes divers Laws, by Means tyhereof | 
he bopes to get ont to paſs for admitting Plebetans | | 


into the Conſulſhip, 7. 44. Gets himſelf continued 
Tribune, 7. 51, & ſeq. Carries his Point of aſ- 
| ſociating Plebeians into the Conſulate; is himſelf 
made Conſul, 7. 54. I the firſt Man that is fin d 1 
for violating the Lex Licinia, of which himſelf Ut 
vas the Author, 7, 56. | 4 


2 4 


Anlius M. drives the Gauls from the Capitol, 7 
| 7. 26, Has a Houſe granted hin ſituate on 4 
| the Capitol, as a Monument of bis Valour, 7. 31. = | 
| Being driven by his Ambition to aſpire to the Royal- | f 1 
| ty, is thrown down from the Top of the Capitol, =_— 
| 7. 33, & leq. | a 
Manlius T. A bold Afion of that Touth, to deli- i 
| ver bis Father, who was accuſed of being cruel to 1 
bim, 8. 51, He kills a Gaul of a gigantick Sta- 
ture, and is ſurnamed Torquatus, 8, 62, 


BET. M.ͤarius, 
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Marius ( Caius ) bis Birth and Char ater, 9. 152. 
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His Exerciſe of the Tribute, 9. | 153. Is ſent 
into Numidia, in Quality of Metellus's Lien. 
tenant, 9.154, His Hatred to that General, his 
Berefactor, 9. 156. He ſollicits the Cor ulate, 
and obtains it, 9. 157. Jakes on him the Com. 
mand of the Armies againſt Jugurtha , 9. 162. 
Defeat, that Prince in Iwo deciſive Battels, 9 


SHY 64. Prirgs him Captive to Rome, 9. 166, [; 


continued in the Conſulate: His Triumph, 9. 164, 
His Vidories againſt the Cimbri and Teutones, 
10. 169, Fealous of the Reputation and Credit 
of Metellus, be compaſſes his Exile, 1c. 111, 
He departs Rome afier Metellus is 7ecalle!, and 
goes away to Mithridates, 10. 178. On his Ke. 
turn to Rome, bs finds but few Friends, ana a 
very cold Reception, 10. 179. His Fealonſy 
Sylla, 10. 180. Endeavours to ſupplant that Con- 
ſul in the Command of the Armies againſt Mi- 
thridates, 10. 189. A Iumult on this Occaſion, 
wherein many Citizens are murdered, 19. 190 
Is forced to get away, 10. 193. Is declared an 


Enemy of the Roman Feople, and a Reward ft 


on his Head, To. 196. The Darsgers he wet 
thro in his Flight, 10. 205, & ſeq. Sends to 
offer his Service to Cinna, and ſeveral Roman 
Soldiers who had ſerved under him, embrace the 


ſame Tarty, 10. 206. Re-enters Rome, wher: 


he exerciſes great Crnelties in way of Revenge, 10, 
212. His Death, 10. 215. 


Marius, Son of Caius Marius, is involved in tis 


Fathers Dijgrace, 10. 196. His Eſcape fron 
Mandreſtal, 10. 204, & leq. After his Fathers 


Death, umtes ſtri@ly with Cinna, and pra: 
frejh Cruelties in Rome, II. 218, Renews ji! 


Alliance with the Samnites, who declare in bi 
Favour, II. 232. Ts made Conſul, 11. 233 
Lofes a Pattel to Sylla, and ſhuts himſelf ol 7 


. 
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Place, being unable to eſcape by ſubterraneous Paſ- 
ſages, be kills himſelf, 11. 240, & leq. 8 
Merula, (Lucius) Prieft of Jupiter, is mad? Con- 
ful in the rocm of Cinna, 10. 201. Lays down 
the Conſulſhip, 10. 211. His Death, 10. 


SY . 


Metellus, drives Jugurtha to the extream Parts of 


his Domimions, and flrips him of bis main 
Strength, 9. 151, & ſeq. Leaves with Regret 
the Command of his Army to Marius, and re- 
turns to Rome to receive the Hononrs of the Tyi- 
wmph, 9. 161. Is baniſhed Rome throng,, the (a- 


bals of Marius, 10. 171. Fixes his Abode' in 


the Tſland of Rhodes, 10. 175. Is recalled, 10. 
177 35 
Metellus (Cecilius) why ſurnamed Pius, To. 177. 
Unable to gain his Ends of Marius by War, and 


ſeeing the Affairs of Rome in a hopeleſs Condi- 


tion, he bamſhes himſelf from his Country, and 
retires towards Liguria, 10. 212, He brings 


Sylla, a conſiderable Body of Troops, 11. 228. 


He cuts in Pieces the Army of Carbo and Nor- 
r | | 
Mithridates, his Character and Conqueſts, 10. 188. 


After loſing back almoſt all the Advantages he bad 


before gain d, he makes Peace with Sylla, 11. 222, 
& ſeq. He reſumes the Sword, and treats with Ser- 
torius, IT. 257. : 


O, 


. during lis Conſulſbip, tales on him to 
diſannul all the Laws of the Gracchi, 9. 126. 


He is impower'd by the Senate to arm againſt 


Caius Gracchus, 9. 128, He puts a Reward 


ipon his Head, and entirely rnins bis Party, 9. 
| E E 3 130 
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Præneſte, 11. 233 After the taking of that 
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| 130. He pays for Caius's Head Seventeen Pound 
 Feight and an half of Gold, 9.132. He build. 
| a Temple to Concord, 9.132. He gives way t. 
| Iugurtha's Bribery, and makes Sale of his Faith 
| and Honour to that Prince, 9. 138. Ts ſum- 
moned before the Aſſembly of the People, and ba. 
niſbed Rome, 9. 147. | 


P, 


I kErpenna, zetires into Spain with the ſhatter 
Remains of the Troops of Lepius and Bru. ſ _ 
Is Ii. 252.:0 ſeq. Is abaruoned by bis Hl. 1 
diers, who take up their Colours, and force him 
to join Sertorius, 1 1. 234. He caves that Ge. 
neral to be aſſaſſinated in a Fai quet, II. 259, | 
Pompey cauſes his Head tu be flu uch off, II. 
BR 
Plebeians, after various Conte, ab ut fFllirg on 
f the Two Places of the Comjuiate, 16: im what 
they had with jo much Vebemei ce dema'Ged, and 
are beholden to a Woman's Lears fc; it, J. 42. 
They ſhare with the Nobility all the El»nours and 
Dignities of the Republick, 8. 65. | 
Pompeius, ( Cneius ) known by the Name of Pom. 
* pey the Great, eſponjes Sylla's Pajiy ; bis fi 
Exploits, 11. 229. Defeats Eight Legions f 
Marius's Party, II. 235. Cuts in Pieces near 
Cluſium Twenty Thouſand Men of the ſame Par- 
. ty, II. 237. Is fent into Spain againſt Serto- 
| rius, II. 254. After ſome ill Succeſs, be puts 
au End to the War. and cauſes Perpenna s Head 
to be chopp d off, 11. 256, & ſeq. Returning 1 
Spain, he defeats the Remains of Spartacus: i R 
Party, 11. 262. Obtains the Conſulate and Tri. 
umph, II. 263. Termimnates the War again} 
_ the Pyrates, II. 265. Goes over into Alia, g 
1 5 . „ e tale 


_. egypt, 13-347. 
Pratorſhip, its E/tabliſhment and Duty, 7. 54. 
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take on him the Conduct of the War againſt Mi- 


thridates, 12. 269. His Interview with Lucul- 
lus, who commanded the Roman Troops ; and the 
Reproaches that paſs between thoſe Two Gene- 
rals, 12. 271, & ſeq. Returns to Rome Con- 
que or of Mithridates and Tigranes, 13. 314, 
& ſeq. Hites cloſely with Cænʒar, and vigorouſiy 
ſupports bis Pretenſions, 13. 320, & ſeq. Be- 
comes Czfar's 7rreconcilable Enemy, and takes a- 
gainſt him the Command of the Armies, 13. 335. 
Loſes the Battel of Pharſalia, and periſbes in A. 


R, 


D Egulus, (M. Attilius) his Charater, 8. 73. 


His Victories over the Carthaginians, 8. 73. 


His Poverty, 8. 74. He loſes a Battel to the Car- 


thaginians, and is taken Priſoner, 8. 76. Ts ſent 
to Rome on his Parole, to make Propoſals of 
Peace ; He exhorts the Romans to continue the War, 


then returns to Carthage, where he per ies amidſt 
moſt exquiſite Torments, 8. 77. 

Romans wage War againſt the Samnites, 8. 63. Their 
firſt War with the Carthaginians, 8. 71. Hey 


grant em Peace on very hard Terms, 8. 78. The 


Mar begun again, 8, 78. They loſe ſeveral Bat- 
tels to Hannibal, 8. 79. They take freſh Cou- 


rage, 8. 80. Defeat the Carthaginians in ſeve- 
ral Battels, and run Carthage, 8. 82, & ſeq, 
Their Conqueſis in Greece and Aſia, 8. 84. Wage 
IWar againſt Jugurtha, 9. 134, & ſeq. | 


Rome, taken and burnt by the Gauls, 7. 22. Re- 


built, 7. 30. Hannibal reduces it to the Brink 
of Deftrudion, 8. 79. | 


E e 4 Rullus, 
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Rullus, (Publius Servilins ) Tribune of the Peogl,, 
conceals his ambitious Deſigns under the Veil of Pro. 
jecting the Benefit of the People by a Law for divi. 
ding the conquer d Lands, 12. 283. Cicero, þy 
his Wiſdom and Eloquence, diſappoints him, ad 
renders his Project fruitleſs, 12. 287, & leq. 


S. 


Aturninus, combines with Marius and Glaucia 
to ruin Metellus, To. 171. Canſes Nonius to 
be flabb'd for being preferr'd before him in the E. 
lection of Tribunes, and cauſes himſelf to be named 
in his Room, 10. 172. Cauſes Metellus to be ha- 


ſhed, 10. 172. Becomes odious on Account of 


bis Cruelties; is knocked o the Head by the Popu. 
lace, 10. 175, & ſeq. . | 
Scipio, ( Publius) ſaves his Father's Life in the 
|  Battel of Teſinum, 8. 79. Reanimates the Con. 
rage of the Romans, diſpirited with their Loſſes, 
8. 80. Drives the Carthaginians out of Spain, 
8. 82. Goes over into Africa, and cuts in Pieces 
Hannibal's Army, 8. 82. 
Scipio, Son of Paulus Emilius, ruins Carthage, 8. 
84. ' Oppoſes the Agrarian Laws; is found deal 
in his Bed, 9. 120, & leq. | 
Sextius, L. a Plebeian , combines with Licinius to 
get the Plebeians to be made capable of the Conſu- 
late, 7. 44. He begins by procuring the Tribune. 
ſhip for himſelf, 7. 44. Propoſes divers Laws, by 
the means of which he hopes to get one paſs'd for 
admitting the Plebeians into the Conſulate, 7. 44. 
35 = has the Art to get himſelf continued many Tears 
in the Tribunate, 7. 52, & ſeq. Is the firſt Pl. 
Beian Conſul Rome ever bad, 7. 54. 
"2 DEGL. 


 Sparta- 
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Spartacus, a Gladiator, puts bimſelf at the Head 
of a vaſt Number of Run-away Slaves, and obtains 


divers Vickories over the Romans, 11. 259, & ſeq. 


Defeated by Craſſus, and xill d in the Fight, where- 
in be ſells bis Life dear, 11. 261. | 
Sylla (Lucius Cornelius) bis Character, 9, 163. 


Is ſent into Numidia in Quality of Qua ſtor of 
Marius's Army, 9. 163. Engages Bocchus to 
deliver Jugurtha up to him, 9. 165. His Skill in 


the Jade of Way, 10. 180. Is choſen Conſul, 


and has a Commiſton decreed him to make War on 
Mithridates, 10. 188. Refuſes to yield up the 
Command of the Army to Marius, who had pro- 
cur'd it for himſelf, Io. 191. Enters Rome 


with his Army, and drives thence Marius and 


all his. Adberents, Io. 192. Annuls ſeveral 
Laws, and males new ones, 10. 194. Gets Ma- 
rius and his Partiſans declared Enemies of the 


Roman People, 10. 196. His Complaints to the 


Senate on Account of Marius's Cruelties, 1o. 
214. After obtaining ſeveral Advantages over 
Mithridates, he makes Peace with that Prince, 
IT. 222, & ſeq. Marches againſt Fimbria, and 
entices away his Soldiers, 11. 225, & ley. Re- 
turns to Italy, where he is join d by ſeveral great 
Generals, 11. 226. By Craft and Bribery be- 
comes Maſter of Scipio's Army, 11. 230, & eg. 


Defeats Norbanus, II. 232. Defeats Marius, 


and beſieges him in Praneſte, 11. 233. Obtains 
over the Samnites a Signal Victory, and deli- 
vers Rome then beſieged by thoſe People, II. 
237.. Seizes Præneſte, and cauſes the Inhabitants 
Throats to be cut, 11. 241, Returns to Rome, 
where he praiſes unheard-of Barbarities, II. 
241, & ſeq. Gets himſelf nomirated perpetual 


| Difator, and governs in a moſt tyranmcal man- 


ner, II. 244, & leq. Abdicates the Supreme 
| Power, 
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Power, and degrades himſelf” to the Condition of 4 
common C(1tizen, II. 249. | 

enate, after much ſtruggling, yield to the Plebeians 
one of the Iwo Places in the Conſulſbip, 7. 42, & 
ſeq. Obtain the Pretorſhip and Major Edileſhip, 
and appropriate thoſe Iwo Offices to Patricians 


alone, im Excluſion of the Plebeians, 7. 54, & 


ſeq. Receive the Lex Licinia, concerning the 


Publick Lands, prohibiting each Citizen to poſe. 
e /s above F ide Hundred Acres of Land, F, <6.) 


How they manag'd Matters, ſo as to leſſen the 
Credit of Caius Gracchus, 9. 116. Empower 
the Conſul Opimius to arm againſt Caius, 9. 
128. Their refuſing the Right of Burgherſhip 


to the People of Latium, gives Birth to the Hh. 


cial War, 10. 181. They afterwards relax f 


their firſt Stiffneſs, To. 187. Declare Marius 
and his Partiſans Enemies of the Roman People, 
and ſet Rewards on their Heads, 10. 196. De. 
clare Cinna to have forfeited his Title of Citi- 
zen, and Dignity of Conſul, 10. 201. Are fain 
to treat with Marius and Cinna, and to reſtore 
to the latter the Dignity of Conſul, 10. 210, Re- 


call Cicero from Bamſhment, 13. 331. Confer 


the Conſulate on Pompey, without giving him a 
Collegue, 13. 337. Declare Cæſar an Enemy 
of the Commonwealth, 13. 343. Afterwards de- 
cree him extraordinary Honours, 13. 348. | Aj- 


ter Cæſar s Death, ſteer a middle Courſe between 


the Ci onſpigators and the Friends of the Dida- 


tor, 14. 354, & leq. Authorize young Cæſar to 


woke their Decrees againſt Antony and his Fol- 


male War on Antony, 14. 386. Declare An- 
tony an Enemy of the Republick, and order De- 
cimus Brutus to purſue him, 14. 389, Ke— 


lowers, 14. 398. 


Senators: The ancient Serators and Prieſts generonfly 


devote themſelves to Death, and are inhumanily 


butc4er'd, , 
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batcher'd by the Gauls, 7. 21, & ſeq. Moſt of 


the Serators and Grandees of Rome obtain to be 
own'd Lawful Poſſeſſors of the Conquer'd Lands, 
on Condition to pay a Rent of Acknowledg- 
ment, which they do not long perform, 9.133. Part 
of the Senators and Grandees of Rome ſuffer 


I 2: a 
zertorius, (Quintus) takes up Arms for Cinna, 10. 


201. The Advice be gives that General concern- 


Spain, II. 232. The Soldiers under Perpenna 
| force their General to join him, 11. 254. His Skill 
in Var, gives him feveral Advantages over Pom- 
pey, 11. 254. His Reputation engages Mithri- 
dates to treat with him, 11. 257. Is murder'd at 
| a Banquet, 11. 259. | | ; 
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| ment of Samnites, eſpouſes the Cauſe of young 
Marius, 11, 232. Marches to Rome, with full 
' Reſolution to put all to Fire and Sword, aud not 
| to ſpare a Soul, 11. 237. Loſes a pitch d Battel 
| to Sylla, and is killd in the Fight bimſelf, 11. 
240. | | 
Tribunes of the People, procure a Fine to be ſet 
| pon Two Military Tribunes for 10 agreeing at 
| the Head of the Armies, 7. 8, & le 7 
| againſ} Camillus, and force him to take Refuge 
in Ardea, 7.16. Are ſo turbulent, that at laſt 
| they obtain for the Plebeians a Share in the Conſu- 
| late, 7. 42, & ſeq. — 
Tribunes Military, their Number again increaſed, 
. 


* 


Vale- 


themſelves to be corrupted by Jugurtha's Bribes, 


ins Marius's Offers, 10. 207. Maſters Part of 


ö > _ ; 
Teleſinus, at the Head of a ſtrong Reinforce- 


q. Inveigh 
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. Flaccus, being created Conſul, goes ore, 
into Alla with an Army againſt Mithridates 
under Pretext that the War Sylla was carrying oy 
againſt that Prince, was undertaken vithout Conſent 
of the Senate, 11. 218, & ſeq. Is kill'd by his 
Lieutenant Fimbria, 11. 220. 

Valerius M. kills a Gaul in fingle Fight, and being 
_ aſſiſted therein by a Raven, acquires the Name of 
Corvus, 8. 53. | 


* 
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